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DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 
STATUS REPORT: ASSESSING CHALLENGES 
AND MEASURING PROGRESS 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Homeland Security 
AND Governmental Aefairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:34 p.m., in Room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph I. Lieber- 
man. Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Lieberman, Akaka, Carper, Landrieu, McCas- 
kill, Collins, and Voinovich. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN LIEBERMAN 

Chairman Lieberman. Good afternoon. The hearing will come to 
order. Welcome to everyone. I particularly want to welcome Comp- 
troller General Walker and Under Secretary Schneider to this im- 
portant hearing on the Department of Homeland Security. In this 
Committee, we hold many hearings regarding specific programs or 
policies of this critically important Department, but at this one we 
are going to step back and take the long view of the big picture and 
ask: Do we have the kind of Department of Homeland Security we 
sought to create nearly 5 years ago after September 11, 2001, with 
the passage of the Homeland Security Act? 

GAO, in its very comprehensive report, provides an answer to 
that question. I think it is fair to say that the Department of 
Homeland Security through Mr. Schneider will dissent in part, as 
they say in the courts. For us, it is helpful to remember what 
brought us here. We did not create the Department of Homeland 
Security as an academic exercise in governmental reorganization. 

Almost 6 years ago to the day, the September 11, 2001, attacks 
against the United States by Islamist extremists showed just how 
vulnerable our Nation was to attack by terrorists, how disorganized 
we were, and how the terrorists took advantage of that dis- 
organization. The September 11, 2001, plot may have been formed 
in the caves of Afghanistan, but it was practiced and carried out 
right here in America — right in front of our eyes. 

As we learned more in the days and weeks that followed the at- 
tacks, it became clear how ill-prepared our divided governmental 
structure was to deal with this stunning new challenge. We simply 
did not have a single official or a single department focused on co- 
ordinating the various governmental agencies that had the respon- 
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sibility, in one way or another, to defend our citizens from threats 
to their security here at home. As a result, we had failed to ade- 
quately recognize or prepare for the terrorist threat against our 
American homeland. We lacked a system to connect the dots that 
could have forewarned us of the September 11, 2001, attacks. We 
had no clear place to turn for guidance when the attack occurred 
or in its immediate aftermath. And we had no strong hand to guide 
us in preventing and preparing for future attacks. In short, the De- 
partment of Homeland Security was born of necessity, not of 
chance or desire. 

We knew it would be an arduous and awkward undertaking to 
forge this new Department. To do so required uniting more than 
22 component agencies into a new whole, while simultaneously cre- 
ating major new capabilities to address issues such as homeland 
security information sharing. State and local preparedness and co- 
ordination, critical infrastructure protection, transportation system 
protection, and R&D for homeland security capabilities. Leading 
such an effort is the kind of job that would be daunting to the most 
seasoned CEO or the toughest veteran military commander. 

In the face of this massive challenge, I would say that there has 
been tremendous work done by many people to successfully launch 
the Department of Homeland Security. I want to particularly thank 
former Secretary Tom Ridge, current Secretary Chertoff, and all of 
the DHS employees for everything they have done to bring this De- 
partment into being. We know that many people have worked tire- 
lessly to identify the threats we face, to design measures to prevent 
or protect against them, and to put those programs into action. 

Somebody asked me earlier in the day would I say that in re- 
sponse to this GAO report America was not safe, and I said, and 
as we have all said before and the 9/11 Commission said, America 
is a lot safer than it was on September 11, 2001; but as this report 
makes clear, we have got a lot to do before we can say we are as 
safe as we need to be. 

This Committee’s commitment to homeland security necessarily 
includes a responsibility for honest examination of what is working, 
what is not, and what has still not come into being but should. So 
I commend Comptroller Walker and his team at GAO for the tre- 
mendous effort they have made — not only in this comprehensive, 
really unprecedented report but in the dozens of ongoing studies 
that underlie it — to help the Department of Homeland Security be 
all that it can and must be. 

Which brings me to the report itself. The report the Comptroller 
General is presenting today confirms what many of us have be- 
lieved, and it does so in specifics: First, that the Department has 
made important progress establishing programs and procedures 
that make us safer today; and, second, that there remain serious 
deficiencies within the Department that require much more atten- 
tion and resources than they have received to date. 

GAO tells us that DHS has made important strides in aviation 
and maritime security, both absolutely critical homeland security 
responsibilities. The report also documents how the Department is 
beginning to lay critical groundwork to strengthen border security, 
infrastructure protection, and non-aviation modes of transportation 
security. 
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But there are clearly serious problem areas remaining as well 
which the report documents. Almost 2 years after Hurricane 
Katrina, GAO nonetheless still finds weaknesses in the area of 
emergency preparedness and response. GAO has also documented 
the difficulties DHS has had in forging a unified department from 
its many component pieces. This is difficult, unglamorous work, but 
it goes to the very core of why we created this new Department. 
If the component agencies of DHS operate as disconnected entities 
who happen to be under the same umbrella, we will have gained 
much less than we need to gain in exchange for the effort that cre- 
ating this Department has entailed. And that is something we have 
got to get right. 

I know that the Department of Homeland Security takes issue 
with some aspects of GAO’s methodology and some of its conclu- 
sions. That is not surprising given the scope and content of the re- 
port. I cannot imagine that there is any perfect way to measure a 
still evolving Department. But I hope today we can focus our dis- 
cussion on the shared bottom line, which is: Where do we need to 
concentrate our energy and our resources and our leadership to en- 
sure that we have the strongest Homeland Security Department 
possible? Because we know as recently as yesterday’s news from 
Germany that the terrorist threat is as real as it was on September 
11 , 2001 . 

Whatever the differences of opinion over methodology, there can 
be no difference of opinion about our shared responsibility to make 
this Department the best it can possibly be. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses and, most impor- 
tant, to working with them to strengthen this new Department. 
Thank you. Senator Collins. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR COLLINS 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

After the terrorist attacks on September 11, 2001, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment launched the largest reorganization in its history to 
strengthen coordination among the 22 agencies with responsibil- 
ities for protecting our Nation. We established the Department of 
Homeland Security. 

More than 4 years have now passed since DHS opened for busi- 
ness on March 1, 2003. As Senator Lieberman noted this afternoon, 
our Nation is safer than prior to September 11, 2001. But, never- 
theless, the threats continue to evolve and intensify. Violent 
extremists, both foreign and homegrown, remain determined to at- 
tack Americans. Natural disasters continue to challenge our com- 
munities’ ability to prepare, respond, and rebuild. Meanwhile, glob- 
al commerce, travel, and new drug-resistant microbes raise the risk 
of pandemic disease. 

DHS officials and staff have worked hard to enhance our secu- 
rity. I think it is important that we take note of that. We have 
been spared a new terrorist attack on U.S. soil since 2001, and the 
people of DHS deserve a measure of credit for that. We all know, 
however, that the Department has also encountered difficulties and 
setbacks in performing its vital mission. 

Today, we will attempt to assess the Department’s performance 
fairly and accurately, noting its successes, its failures, and its in- 
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completes. When Senator Lieberman and I first asked the GAO last 
year to perform a status check on DHS’s first 4 years, we knew 
that we were asking for a major assessment. And the 320 pages in 
this new GAO report are certainly proof of that. 

I also expected that DHS would receive a mixed report card, and 
it has. Reviewing the grades fairly, however, does require a word 
of context. As the GAO notes, “Successful transformations of large 
organizations, even those faced with less strenuous reorganizations 
than DHS, can take 5 to 7 years to achieve.” 

Applying the GAO’s measure of “performance expectations” to 14 
key DHS mission areas yielded indications of “moderate” or “sub- 
stantial” progress in six areas, including key concerns like aviation 
security and maritime security. Four other areas were judged to 
show “modest” progress. 

That DHS should be a work in progress after only 4 years should 
surprise no one. But it is, nevertheless, disturbing to see “limited” 
progress in four areas as critical as human capital management, 
information technology management, science and technology, and, 
most of all, emergency preparedness and response. 

The limited progress grade in emergency preparedness and re- 
sponse particularly concerns me. The GAO does document some 
progress, such as grant programs to improve interoperable commu- 
nications for first responders, a very high priority for the Chairman 
and for me. And I would also think that it is important to note that 
there are some positive developments resulting from last year’s 
FEMA reform legislation that are not reflected in GAO’s analysis. 
For example, FEMA now has regional centers with defense coordi- 
nating officers and multi-agency strike teams, multiplying its read- 
iness to deliver rapid and effective assistance. FEMA also has im- 
proved its capability to preposition vital supplies and to track their 
deployment. I have seen these improvements firsthand in the re- 
gional exercise in New England, and they are encouraging, and 
they are not fully reflected in this report. 

But, nevertheless, I am very concerned that GAO found only lim- 
ited progress in establishing an all-hazards national response plan, 
developing national all-hazards preparedness goals, and coordi- 
nating the implementation of a national incident management sys- 
tem. These are troubling “incompletes.” No amount of investment 
in technology and in aid to first responders can compensate for the 
lack of well-developed and well-understood goals and procedures for 
coordinated response. We simply must have better results in this 
area. 

Now, I am proud that the highest score GAO awarded was in an 
area that this Committee has worked very hard on, and that is 
maritime security. We held a number of hearings. We authored 
landmark port security legislation that was signed into law last 
year. And in this area, the GAO has found that DHS has achieved 
more than 75 percent of performance expectations. 

Another topic that has occupied a great deal of the time of this 
Committee is acquisition management. This Committee has uncov- 
ered appalling instances of waste and fraud in the response to Hur- 
ricanes Katrina and Rita and in contracting in Iraq and in Afghan- 
istan. In light of those investigations, it is troubling that GAO 
found that DHS still lacks clear Department-wide acquisition poli- 
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cies and suffers from acquisition staff shortages. This is an area 
where the Department must redouble its efforts because faulty ac- 
quisition not only wastes scarce taxpayers’ dollars, but it also can 
literally cost lives if vital supplies are lacking or they cannot be 
moved swiftly to aid victims of natural disasters or terrorist at- 
tacks. 

Nearly 6 years after September 11, 2001, 4 years after its cre- 
ation, and 2 years after Hurricane Katrina, the Department must 
pick up the pace of its progress. GAO’s report should serve as a 
useful road map in this effort. With so much at stake and with so 
many areas where progress is still required, America cannot settle 
for a mixed report card. 

I welcome our witnesses today, and I look forward to a produc- 
tive discussion. Thank you. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Thanks very much. Senator Collins. 

I know the Comptroller General has to depart here around 3:20 
p.m., so I want to go right to the opening statements and make 
sure we get plenty of time for Committee Members to ask ques- 
tions. 

As Senator Collins said, this is a report that was done by the 
GAO at the request of Senator Collins and myself pursuant to our 
oversight responsibilities. And, again, I know there are disagree- 
ments between GAO and DHS about methodology, but this is a se- 
rious piece of work that makes some tough judgments. And because 
of all that is on the line, those are exactly the kind of judgments 
we have to make about homeland security. 

So, General Walker, I thank you again for your service to our 
country and to the Congress, and this Committee in this case, and 
we welcome your testimony now. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. DAVID M. WALKER, i COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, U.S. GOVERNMENT AC- 
COUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. Chairman Lieberman, Senator Collins, 
and other Senators. It is a pleasure to be back before this Com- 
mittee again, this time to discuss the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity’s efforts to implement its major mission and management re- 
forms. As has been noted, this GAO work was done at your re- 
quest. It was a major undertaking. I feel like this is ratings week, 
between Iraq and the Department of Homeland Security. Let me 
just note that both are very complex and controversial endeavors, 
both are very important endeavors, and both of them are situations 
where, quite frankly, we were mandated or requested to do them. 
Third, these represent situations where reasonable people can and 
will differ. There is no doubt about that because the stakes are so 
high. 

With that, I think it is important to know that, prior to the cre- 
ation of DHS, most of the agencies that comprise DHS were not fo- 
cused on homeland security or counterterrorism activities. And so, 
therefore, a lot of them had their own challenges before this agency 
was created, and they brought a lot of those challenges with them; 
and added to that was merging 22 different agencies with different 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Walker appears in the Appendix on page 38. 
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systems, different histories, different missions, different cultures, 
even different uniforms and other things of that nature that we 
have seen over time. And that made a complex undertaking even 
more complex. 

I think we have to keep in mind that even in the private sector, 
when you do a major merger and where you are trying to effectuate 
fundamental transformation that can be sustained, including an in- 
tegration, that it takes 5 to 7 years at least, and in government, 
it typically takes longer for a variety of reasons. 

I think we also have to keep in mind that the Department of De- 
fense was created 60 years ago and that while they are No. 1 in 
fighting and winning armed conflicts, they are a D on business 
practices. And I am confident DHS can do better faster than the 
Department of Defense has done, but we need to make progress on 
both. 

I think it is also important to state at the outset we clearly are 
safer than we were on September 11, 2001, and there is no such 
thing as zero risk. We can and should do better. But we will never 
have zero risk. That does not exist in today’s world, and we have 
to recognize that reality. Furthermore, this Department is not just 
about trying to prevent another event like September 11, 2001. It 
is about a lot of other things too, including natural disasters and 
border security and a variety of other issues. 

When they began back in 2003, we put DHS on our high-risk list 
not as an agency but because of the implementation, integration, 
and transformation effort. And I have talked about why we felt 
that was important to do so. This report is a major undertaking. 
Our people spent a lot of time on it. I want to thank all of our very 
capable staff who worked on it. In the report, we assess DHS’s 
progress across 14 different mission and management areas. For 
each area, we identified performance expectations based on respon- 
sibilities either set out in legislation, homeland security presi- 
dential directives and executive orders, or DHS planning docu- 
ments. In a few circumstances, there were other sources, but those 
were the primary sources. 

Our analysts and subject matter experts reviewed the work of 
the Department of Homeland Security’s Inspector General and in- 
formation that DHS provided us, which was extensive, in trying to 
determine whether or not DHS achieved each of those performance 
expectations. We used the performance expectation assessments to 
determine DHS’s overall progress in each mission and management 
area, and in commenting on our draft, Mr. Chairman, as you noted, 
DHS raised some concerns about our methodology, including the 
criteria that we use for assessing the extent to which DHS has 
achieved each performance expectation and our consistent applica- 
tion of the criteria. 

Let me note that while we changed the terminology, we did not 
change the substance. The methodology was not changed. The ter- 
minology was changed. So it was a form-over-substance change. 
The substance was the same. 

And as you noted yourself, Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of dif- 
ferent ways you could go about doing this, and there is no way that 
is perfect. But one of the things that we did do is I am confident 
that we had a clearly defined, consistently applied, and transparent 
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methodology that we employed and that we are comfortable with. 
And I am confident that we used our best independent professional 
judgment to reach the conclusions we reached. 

We believe that our methodology provides a sound basis for our 
progress report. Overall, we appreciate DHS’s concerns and recog- 
nize that in any such broad-based evaluation there is going to be 
some level of disagreement that is inevitable. But as I said, we 
have tried to be consistent, fair, and transparent with regard to our 
judgments, and all of their comments are in our report, and what 
we did with their comments is reflected in our report as well. 

DHS has made varying levels of progress in implementing its 
mission and management areas since March 2003. If we can put 
up the first chart, ^ you can see the summary table, which is — fortu- 
nately, we have a highlights page. Senator Collins, as you know, 
probably one of the best things we ever did was to take these thick 
reports and have a one-page, maximum two-page highlights page. 
And so we have that here, and, in fact, this is part of the highlights 
page. And for the 14 mission and management areas, you can see 
that there were 171 performance expectations. As you can tell, it 
is a major undertaking. We are having a tough time just with the 
table here. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. That is the largest chart we have ever 
had presented to our Committee. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. We are happy to provide it for your archives, if you 
would like, if you have storage room for it. But as you can see, it 
is a massive undertaking. There are 14 different mission and man- 
agement areas. There were 171 different performance expectations 
of which we judged that 78 were generally achieved, 83 generally 
not achieved, and 10 that we did not assess. We assessed based 
upon clearly defined criteria, which are on the highlights page, how 
many of the different performance expectations you needed to meet 
in order to achieve a limited, modest, moderate, or substantial rat- 
ing. 

As I think I may have noted, generally they made more progress 
in mission areas than management areas. That is understandable. 
Mission is job one. And to the extent that it is trying to deal with 
counterterrorism or deal with border security or deal with emer- 
gency preparedness and response, or whatever it might be, mission 
is job one. And many times we found, especially with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, prima-facie evidence that the business areas, the 
management areas sometimes lagged. It is important that we do 
better than we did with the Department of Defense, and I am con- 
fident that DHS will over time do that. 

Sometimes DHS has made progress in developing plans and pro- 
grams, but they faced difficulty in implementing them. After all, 90 
percent of success or failure is implementation, and it is no dif- 
ferent in government than it is anywhere else. And some things are 
tough, no doubt about it. 

DHS disagreed with our assessments on 42 of 171 performance 
expectations, and we provided detailed responses with regard to 
those items in our report. 


^The charts submitted by Mr. Walker appears in the Appendix on page 80. 
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Given the leading role that DHS plays in securing the homeland, 
it is critical that the Department’s missions, programs, and man- 
agement systems and functions are operating as efficiently and ef- 
fectively as possible. It has been more than 4 years since the De- 
partment has been established. They have taken important actions. 
People are working very hard. They have made progress, more in 
the mission area than the management area, and the mission areas 
vary as well as the management areas. They have done their best 
to try to do as much as they can in this period of time. As I said, 
even for private sector entities, it is a 5- to 7-year effort, minimum, 
and in government, it is going to take longer to fully integrate and 
transform. 

But what is important is that they are focusing on the most im- 
portant things and that they are allocating their limited human, fi- 
nancial, technological, and other resources to get the most impor- 
tant things done. And it is also important that Congress stay en- 
gaged to try to be able to provide reasonable oversight and to be 
able to deal with any appropriations and authorization needs that 
they might need. And I might note, as Senator Collins said, it paid 
off when you did in the maritime security area. There is no ques- 
tion about it. And working together, you can and have made a dif- 
ference. 

We have all seen the effects of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. We 
have all seen the concerns there. There have been a number of ac- 
tions taken, I think most of which are probably reflected in our re- 
port, but evidently. Senator Collins, at least something was not, 
and we will be happy to take a look at what you mentioned. I ap- 
preciate that, and we will take a look at that. 

[The information submitted for the Record follows:] 

INFORMATION PROVIDED FOR THE RECORD BY MR. WALKER 

To what extent does the report capture progress made by FEMA with regard to 
its regional offices with Defense coordinating officers and multiagency strike teams 
and efforts to pre-position emergency supplies and equipment? 

Answer: Our report does not specifically address EEMA’s efforts to improve the 
role of its regional offices in emergency response. With regard to the pre-positioning 
of supplies and equipment, our report provides information on DHS’s Pre-Positioned 
Disaster Supply and Pre-Positioned Equipment Program. We concluded that DHS 
has generally not achieved the performance expectation under which the pre-posi- 
tioning of supplies was included — develop the capacity to provide needed emergency 
assistance and services in a timely manner — as, among other things, DHS’s optimi- 
zation planning efforts for its logistics capabilities are still in the preliminary 
stages. DHS also did not provide us with documentation on how it determined re- 
quirements for the pre-positioning of disaster supplies and equipment to assess 
whether FEMA has achieved its intended capacity. 

In summary, the Department of Homeland Security has thou- 
sands of very capable people working for it, trying to do the right 
thing for our country. Many people are working very hard. In some 
cases, we have had multiple people in different jobs. We have al- 
ready had — I believe this is right, although I did not ask this to 
be verified before I testified — two Secretaries, three Deputy Secre- 
taries, and two Under Secretaries for Management in the roughly 
4-year history of DHS. All capable people, but the lack of continuity 
is an issue in government, especially when you are dealing with 
major management reforms and transformation efforts. And that is 
something we may get into in the question and answer period. 
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We are clearly safer. We will never be 100 percent safe, but we 
are clearly safer. And I am confident that working together in a 
constructive fashion, we can continue to keep you apprised of how 
they are doing, and we can do a lot better than the Department 
of Defense did with regard to achieving implementation of integra- 
tion. Thank you. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Thanks, Mr. Walker. That is an optimistic 
note to end on. We are at the beginning of the history of this De- 
partment, so we have a chance to really make it work well together 
before it gets, frankly, encrusted in ways that older departments 
sometimes do. 

Mr. Schneider, welcome. You are the designated representative, 
perhaps the designated defender, maybe the designated hitter. In 
any case, we welcome you. 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL A. SCHNEIDER, i UNDER SECRETARY 

FOR MANAGEMENT, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND 

SECURITY 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Collins, and 
Members of the Committee. It is a pleasure to appear before you 
today. I have been the Under Secretary for about 8 months. I am 
here today to discuss the recent GAO report titled “Department of 
Homeland Security, Progress Report on Implementation of Mission 
and Management Functions.” ^ 

Without question, the most significant challenge we face is to 
continue to transform the Department into a unified force that pro- 
tects the country. GAO has referred to this project as an “enormous 
management challenge” and to the size, complexity, and impor- 
tance of our efforts as “daunting.” By meeting this challenge, DHS 
will be better positioned to protect the country against threats, 
both foreign and domestic. 

Although the Department has faced numerous challenges during 
the first 4 years of this critical undertaking, we have made great 
progress. The GAO report largely recognizes this progress across 14 
mission and management areas. In fact, GAO concluded that the 
Department has generally achieved 78 performance expectations. 
This is particularly noteworthy given GAO’s recognition that in 
many cases there was no anticipation that the Department would 
achieve the performance expectations by the end of the fourth year. 
Although the Department takes issue with the methodology and 
rating system employed by the GAO, there can be no dispute that 
GAO’s positive assessments of the “Generally Achieved” reflect the 
Department’s significant progress in four major mission areas, in- 
cluding securing modes of transportation; securing the border and 
administering the immigration system; defending against, pre- 
paring for, and responding to threats and disasters; and imple- 
menting management functions. 

Since my written testimony lists many of the Department’s 
achievements recognized by the GAO, I will not go into the details 
here. 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Schneider appears in the Appendix on page 68. 

2 The GAO report titled “Department of Homeland Security, Progress Report on Implementa- 
tion of Mission and Management Functions” appears in the Appendix on page 81. 
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I think it is worth noting, as the Comptroller General has point- 
ed out, that many of the areas where GAO rightly recognized the 
Department’s progress were in those critical areas where we chose 
to focus our resources to secure the homeland. 

I would also like to state that we are very appreciative of the 
frank and open communication with the GAO that has been estab- 
lished during recent months, and especially during the final stages 
of GAO’s work on this report. I am especially appreciative of t^he 
efforts of the Comptroller General, the Managing Director of Home- 
land Security and Justice, Mr. Rabkin, and their team for their 
professionalism, courtesy, and cooperation. We look forward to 
building on and continuing this cooperative approach. 

While we were pleased that the GAO recognized our progress, 
the Department continues to believe that they used a flawed meth- 
odology in preparing the report, which resulted in many of the as- 
sessments not fully reflecting the Department’s progress. 

We are particularly concerned that the GAO report is based on 
vague, shifting criteria and standards that result in an “A or Fail” 
grading system. It does not properly credit us for on-track imple- 
mentation of long-term, multi-year goals, or constantly evolving 
programs. It is subjective and does not normalize the audit stand- 
ard amongst analysts to ensure consistent assessments across the 
171 performance expectations. It does not consistently account for 
issues outside of DHS’s control. And it weighs all performance ex- 
pectations equally. 

After Secretary Chertoff personally reviewed the initial State- 
ment of Facts, he wrote to the Comptroller General expressing his 
concerns and offering to work with GAO to ensure the final GAO 
statement fully reflected the Department’s achievements over the 
past 4 years. The Department met with and provided GAO with 
thousands of pages of documents explaining how the key programs 
were on track and performance expectations were being met. 

In late May 2007, GAO officials submitted a Revised Statement 
of Facts, and, frankly, without any advance notice with the Depart- 
ment, indicated that the Department’s progress would now be rated 
as “Generally Achieved” or “Generally Not Achieved” rather than 
“Generally Addressed” or “Generally Not Addressed.” 

Although GAO’s recent reply to our comments suggests that this 
was merely a change in language rather than substance, the prac- 
tical differences between these standards are significant, reflecting, 
at a minimum, a difference in how the performance expectations 
would be perceived. “Addressed” suggests that a program is on 
track; whereas “achieved” indicates final completion. Our view is 
that GAO went from a Pass/Fail to an A/Fail grading system with- 
out explaining why. This, frankly, is like moving the goal post in 
the middle of the game. 

Based on this new standard, GAO downgraded its assessments 
of the Department in 28 performance expectations to “Generally 
Not Achieved.” These changes were particularly surprising in light 
of the documentation and materials that we provided. 

We are also concerned with this binary “Achieved/Not Achieved” 
standard. We believe it is ill-equipped to evaluate the Department’s 
progress accurately in a multi-year endeavor, and many of our ef- 
forts are multi-year endeavors. 
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Here are some examples. Although GAO has indicated that the 
Department’s Secure Border Initiative (SBI) is “on a trajectory” to- 
ward achievement, the Department received a score of “Generally 
Not Achieved” in this performance expectation because it had not 
yet fully completed the goals of the entire SBI program, a multi- 
year program. There is no obvious way, based on this criteria, to 
accurately portray the actual status, and that is perhaps the major 
flaw in the methodology. 

GAO continues to assess the Department’s efforts to detect and 
identify illegal border crossings as “Generally Not Achieved.” This 
assessment understates the importance of our successful efforts to 
deploy National Guard agents to the border, our efforts to increase 
the Border Patrol staffing by 30 percent since 2001, and our effort 
to begin and implement the comprehensive SBI Program. 

The Department delivered a 5-year Research and Development 
Strategic Plan to Congress on June 26, 2007, that incorporates in- 
formation on milestones for fiscal year 2007 through 2011. The 
milestones, deliverables, and goals are included for every project 
within the science and technology effort of the Department. It re- 
flects the highest-level objectives for internal departmental activi- 
ties and provides overarching guidance for addressing the science 
and technology needs within each homeland security mission area. 
The plan also addresses the importance of developing a strong 
homeland security science and technology national workforce by de- 
veloping professional science and technology employees. In spite of 
these achievements, this performance expectation is rated as “Not 
Achieved.” 

Regarding airport perimeter security, not only has DHS estab- 
lished standards and procedures for effective airport perimeter se- 
curity, we have gone beyond meeting the performance expectation 
and are implementing those standards by executing the Aviation 
Inspection Plan, which addresses the Aviation and Transportation 
Security Act. This also is rated as “Not Achieved.” 

The Department issued the National Response Plan, which is in 
place and functioning. It establishes, coordinates, and implements 
a single all-hazards national response, as we saw with the success- 
ful handling of Hurricane Dean. But because it is under revision, 
as most living plans are at some point in time, GAO rates this as 
“Not Achieved.” The enclosure of my letter to the GAO dated July 
20, 2007, which is included in the report that we are discussing 
today, contains a more detailed discussion of these and the other 
particularly problematic assessments. ^ 

The Department has done a great deal to ensure the safety and 
the security of our country. We are proud of what DHS has been 
able to accomplish in a short time, notwithstanding the many chal- 
lenges faced by the Department. Moving forward, we will build 
upon the Department’s recent program developments and successes 
while dedicating ourselves to continuous improvement. 

I look forward to maintaining the cooperative approach with the 
GAO that was followed in preparing this report. I would also like 
to thank the Congress and this Committee for your leadership and 
for your continued support of the Department of Homeland Seen- 


^The letter from Mr. Schneider to Mr. Walker appears in the Appendix on page 328. 
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rity. And I would be happy to answer any questions that you may 
have. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Thanks, Mr. Schneider. 

We will go to the questions now. We will do a 6-minute round 
so that everybody can get an opportunity, and hopefully we can 
even do a second one. I do want to indicate both to the Members 
and the public, I think the Members know that we are going to fol- 
low this hearing on Monday with a hearing on the eve of Sep- 
tember 11 when we will hear testimony from Secretary Chertofif, 
FBI Director Mueller, DNI McConnell, and Admiral Redd, the head 
of the National Counterterrorism Center, an overall hearing asking 
each of these critical leaders how are we doing in the war against 
terrorism and particularly in protecting the homeland from terror- 
ists. So I look forward to that. 

Let me proceed with the questions. Mr. Walker, as I said earlier, 
you have presented a very useful, wide-ranging report that exam- 
ines many of the Department of Homeland Security’s diverse mis- 
sions and integrates material from a host of previous analyses that 
GAO has done. I want to ask you at the outset to step back for a 
moment, and if you had to provide a single overall assessment of 
how the Department is doing, whether it is on track to meet our 
expectations and its statutory goals, what would your assessment 
be? And if you can, what grade would you give it at this point? 

Mr. Walker. I would hesitate to give them a grade, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I do not think that is really fair because there is 
variance from that grade. I would say clearly they have made more 
progress on the mission area than the management area. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Right. 

Mr. Walker. And that is understandable. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Define that a little more. 

Mr. Walker. By “mission,” what I mean is, what they are trying 
to achieve — enhance aviation security, enhance maritime security, 
and enhance border security. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. As opposed to management 

Mr. Walker. As opposed to financial management, human cap- 
ital management, etc. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN [continuing]. Of the overall Department. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, like information technology management, real 
property management, and acquisition management. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Because achieving those missions also in- 
volves management of those separate tasks. 

Mr. Walker. Correct. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. But you are saying overall the Depart- 
ment is 

Mr. Walker. I will give you an example, Mr. Chairman. Let me 
give you an example for another agency to help put it on. The De- 
fense Department does a great job on achieving mission, but it does 
not necessarily do it in an economical, efficient manner. And so 
many times you can get things done, but the way you go about 
doing it may not be economical and efficient, and it may or may 
not be sustainable. 

So I think they have understandably prioritized their efforts to 
try to make as much of a difference as they can on mission as quick 
as they can, but they haven’t made as much progress in the area 
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of putting together the necessary management infrastructure — sys- 
tems, controls, people, integration — that can be sustainable over 
time that will help on economy and efficiency on the general man- 
agement front. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. OK. Mr. Schneider, do you want to take 
the opportunity to grade the Department or give a brief verbal as- 
sessment, perhaps responding to what the Comptroller General has 
said? 

Mr. Schneider. Well, first off, like the Comptroller General, I 
am not about to put a grade on the table. I do agree with what he 
said because it reflects what we have done. We really have focused 
on the mission areas, and I think his chart shows it. 

So if you take a look at some of the areas, aviation security, if 
you take a look at the maritime security, these are the mission 
areas. These are the ones where we have focused our effort, and 
the report, while we may disagree with the rating, as we clearly 
do in 40-some-odd instances, the fact of the matter is the report’s 
own words frankly cite the many progresses that we have achieved 
in these particular areas. 

So I do not want our disagreement with the rating to in any way 
infer or give the impression that the report does not address many 
of the achievements. We frankly have disagreement on the rating, 
and I think that is probably true of any time somebody is given a 
grade or a rating. You end up having differing views about it. So 
we clearly have focused on exactly what the Comptroller General 
has said we have. 

Mr. Walker. If I can? 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Walker. As Under Secretary Schneider mentioned before, 
they had strong differences of opinion in some cases with regard to 
how we rated them on certain of these performance expectations. 
But we had a two-step process. We rated on the performance expec- 
tations, and then after we did that, we aggregated to determine 
what the overall progress should be in each major area. What I just 
asked my staff is, while we have not done the detailed analysis, 
would the overall progress have been dramatically different if we 
had changed a number of the ratings we are talking about? It 
would have been different, but it would not have been dramatically 
different. So I think that is what is important. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. OK. If you are so critical — and I know in 
part you are positive, but you make some tough criticisms of the 
Department — how do you explain why we have not had another 
terrorist attack since September 11, 2001? 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Chairman, I have always been very uncomfort- 
able with anybody who wants to assert that because we have not 
had another terrorist attack, it automatically means that we have 
done a great job and we have done everything we should do. We 
should keep in mind that based on that standard on September 10, 
2001, we were doing a great job. I do not think we can take comfort 
in the fact necessarily that we have not had another attack. Thank 
God we have not had another attack, and I think there are a lot 
of reasons that we have not, and in many cases because of efforts 
by the Department of Homeland Security, intelligence agencies. 
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and things going on overseas. But I do not think we should use 
that as a standard for whether we are successful or not. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. I agree. That was well answered. The 
challenge, as you have talked about, of integrating 22 component 
agencies, over 200,000 employees into a Department is not easy. 
You said that in the private sector it often takes 5 to 7 years to 
achieve. And we are short on where we should be in this regard. 
What do you believe are the most important things the Department 
of Homeland Security can do to create an integrated and fully func- 
tioning Department? 

Mr. Walker. Well, obviously, one has to have a strategic plan. 
One has to align the organization to support that plan. One has to 
be able to have appropriate goals, objectives, metrics, and measures 
that will help focus the energies and efforts of all the related par- 
ties, including tying their performance evaluation systems and 
their compensation systems to getting those things done. And one 
of the things that I know all of us have talked about, especially 
Senator Voinovich and I, is I think one of the things we need to 
think about in government on the management side is do we need 
chief management officials in some of these larger, more complex 
entities like DOD and DHS that not only have capable and credible 
people, but provide for continuity within and between Administra- 
tions to deal with issues that are inherently non-partisan and non- 
political. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Thank you. My time is up. Senator Col- 
lins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schneider, I want to focus on the four areas where the GAO 
really gave the Department unsatisfactory ratings, in other words, 
found only limited progress, the lowest rating. They are emergency 
preparedness and response, science and technology, human capital 
management, and information technology management on the 
chart. 

Now, I have indicated in my opening statement that I think GAO 
actually graded the Department too low on the emergency pre- 
paredness and response area, that one deserves at least a some- 
what higher rating. So let’s go to the other three. Tell me whether 
or not you agree specifically with the ratings of only limited 
progress for those three areas — science and technology, human cap- 
ital management, and information technology. 

Mr. Schneider. In science and technology, we strongly disagree, 
and the basis for that is the strategic plan that I referred to in my 
opening oral statement. And the reason for that is I have looked 
at that strategic plan. One of the things that the Department was 
criticized for significantly about 2 years ago was the lack of a good 
science and technology strategic plan. 

I would say that we did not have a good plan, we did not have 
a good structure, and we did not have a good process for making 
science and technology investments. It was one of the Secretary’s 
priorities, which is why he went outside, hired a new Under Sec- 
retary, brought in a lot of people, and changed the processes 
around. 

I worked very closely with the Under Secretary for Science and 
Technology, actually a retired admiral from the Navy who used to 
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work with me, and you might say he actually worked for me. And 
so what we have done is we actually have instituted some of the 
very basic processes that were used in DOD and the Navy for 
science and technology investments, which is why we spent a lot 
of time making sure that the science and technology plan that we 
sent to the Hill was, in fact, what we considered to be an out- 
standing plan. 

If you take a look at the number of the performance expectations 
that drive from that science and technology plan, there are several. 
So I would say that we strongly disagree with that one. 

Senator Collins. And if I could just interrupt, that is Admiral 
Cohen who was brought in. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes. 

Senator Collins. And I, too, think he has made a real difference 
in that area. I think it was very weak until he was brought in. But 
I think he is making a real difference. 

Mr. Schneider. Most plans are living plans if they are good 
plans. This is a living plan. We changed the number of mission 
areas that we invest in. We increased it based on the changing 
threat. There are handshake agreements between the operational 
customers and those that are managing the science and technology 
so that if the science and technology is executed, it reaches a cer- 
tain point in time. There is an agreement by the operator that they 
will, in fact, use it, and that basically is a handshake budget agree- 
ment, which means they will fund it. 

And so he has instituted and the Department has instituted 
what I consider to be some very rigorous and disciplined processes 
to ensure that we get a pretty good return on the investment for 
science and technology, and our plan reflects that. 

Senator Collins. Let us go on to the other two. 

Mr. Schneider. In the area of human capital, we do not take ex- 
ception to that. That is one of the weak areas that we have. I do 
not remember if we contested any of those off the top of my head. 
But the fact of the matter is in the management areas generally, 
and I used this term with the Comptroller General when I met 
with him a couple of weeks ago, I almost think we have reached 
an equilibrium of understanding, and the reason is we know what 
they look for in the management areas, be it acquisition, financial 
systems, internal controls, and the like. And the fact is we either 
produce it, the objective quality evidence, or we do not. So we have 
very few — probably I would say for the most part — disagreements 
in the management area. So we would not contest that. 

In the information technology area, that one we had a couple of 
issues — I think three associated with the enterprise architecture. 
In my 40-page letter which addressed some of these, we talk about 
the fact that we have an enterprise architecture. It is an approved 
enterprise architecture. It is being executed. We get high marks 
from 0MB on the architecture, and I think that relates to, I think, 
several of those performance expectations in the information tech- 
nology area. So we have some disagreement on that. 

I want to go back to the preparedness issue which you covered. 
That is our biggest exception. Roughly 25 percent of the total pages 
in my letter to the Comptroller General takes issue across the 
board with the preparation of performance expectations. And it is 
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all-encompassing. It talks about the various levels of response 
teams, and this is where the issue is, the grade, not so much the 
words. In their assessment, they talk about the various tiers of re- 
sponse teams that we have for local, regional, national disaster 
type levels. And it talks about the progress we have made, but yet 
it gives us a low score. 

There are three performance expectations that talk about inter- 
operable communications. We strongly disagree with the rating on 
those three, and I think the GAO’s own words that describe our 
progress relative to implementing SAFECOM, implementing inter- 
operability standards at the local and State level, we think that 
their words support our rating. 

The other issue is the National Response Plan that I talked 
about in my statement. We really have a problem with that one, 
and the reason being is we have a plan, it is being executed. One 
of the criticisms in the report was the fact that we haven’t been 
able to test it out in a large-scale disaster. Well, it is very hard to 
simulate a large-scale disaster, and thank God we have not had 
one. One of the other ones we disagree with is emergency assist- 
ance. 

So we strongly disagree with that particular area more than any 
other area in the report, and I think I have covered all four. 

Senator Collins. Thank you. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Thanks, Senator Collins. We will call on 
Members of the Committee in order of arrival at the hearing — Sen- 
ators Voinovich, Carper, Akaka, and McCaskill. Senator Voinovich. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR VOINOVICH 

Senator Voinovich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I 
commend you for holding this hearing as I believe it is critical that 
we continue to closely monitor the progress and remaining chal- 
lenges for the Department, which this Committee created by legis- 
lation in 2002. I thank the witnesses for being here and for their 
candor. But I must say that I find it regrettable that GAO and the 
Department were unable to agree upon the basic methodology for 
this progress assessment. What bothers me is that a year from 
now, if we don’t reach agreement, we will be quibbling about 
metrics that are being used instead of solving the underlying prob- 
lems. 

We have been able to achieve progress in addressing other areas 
on the GAO high-risk list, and Senator Akaka and I are very con- 
scientious about continuing this work. 

I am pleased that Comptroller General Walker has outlined five 
overarching goals for the Department in his testimony, which I 
have repeatedly highlighted as critical to the Department’s success, 
including agency transformation, strategic planning and results 
management, risk-based decisionmaking and resource manage- 
ment, information sharing and coordination with Federal, State, 
local, private sector, and international stakeholders. 

I am concerned that of all of the agencies that were on the high- 
risk list, DHS was the last to come up with a strategic plan. The 
GAO has criticized the plan for a lack of detail, clarity, and clear 
goals. On the high-risk list, the Department still has not come up 
with a corrective action plan to get off the high-risk list. And so I 
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am asking the two of you, and I would ask the Chairman and the 
Ranking Member of this Committee to invite you back here in the 
next several months and see if you cannot get together and come 
up with some kind of understanding about the metrics that will be 
used to determine whether or not progress is being made in these 
respective areas. 

Second of all, I would certainly like to have a consensus from you 
on the top four or five challenges for which solutions are really 
going to make the most difference for the Department. What I am 
worried about is that we are going to have what we have had with 
the Department of Defense, and General Walker has made it very 
clear. The Defense Department has had eight areas on the high- 
risk list since 1990, six more that are on the general list, and they 
still have not gotten the job done. 

From my perspective, as Ranking Member on the Oversight of 
Government Management, the Federal Workforce, and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee, we want to be able to determine wheth- 
er or not progress is really being made. 

So I would urge the Chairman and Ranking Member that we get 
our witnesses to agree on common goals to prevent this situation 
in the future. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. It is a very good idea. I accept it, and I 
echo it and make that appeal to both of you. That is the sort of 
idea that a former mayor and a former governor makes, which Sen- 
ator Voinovich is. 

Mr. Walker. I think it is a great idea. We will do that. Senator 
Voinovich. Let me just clarify that reasonable people can and will 
differ about what is the best way to do something like this, and I 
can think of other ways that we could approach it. Quite candidly, 
we laid out pretty early on what we were proposing to do, and it 
is my understanding that we did not really have strong objection 
from DHS until we were pretty far down the pike. And with the 
massive undertaking that this represents, you could not change the 
course of this battleship that far into the effort. 

Now, I think the bottom line is that what I am hearing from 
Under Secretary Schneider is the words they do not have a big 
problem with. The overall bottom-line assessment, with the pos- 
sible exception of emergency preparedness and response, there is 
not a big problem there. There are concerns about how we got to 
that point. We are willing to work together to see what we can do, 
but let us not overstate the problem. I do not think there is as big 
a difference as what 47 items out of 171 would imply. 

I think the approach that we took is such that it takes moving 
a lot of those items before you are going to change the right-hand 
column. And my personal view is we ought to really look at things 
two ways: Where do you stand? And what progress are you mak- 
ing? And you really need to know both in order to have a true 
sense. And we will endeavor to try to do that on a prospective 
basis. 

Senator Voinovich. General Walker, I would like for you to com- 
ment on why you believe a term for an Under Secretary of Manage- 
ment is important for this Department to complete the trans- 
formation that we think it needs so that it will get the job done 
for the American people. 
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Mr. Walker. I do not think that government places enough at- 
tention on management in general, and in particular, I think gov- 
ernment has an incredibly complex job to do with regard to major 
mergers and transformation efforts that is of higher complexity 
than the private sector. In the government, you have more bosses, 
you have less flexibility, and you have much more transparency. 
All the more reason why you must not just have people who are 
competent and credible; you must have continuity. It is critically 
important to have adequate continuity in order to be able to make 
transformational change happen. And I think in the area of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department of Homeland Security, 
and maybe one or two others, you need a level two official with the 
right kind of background, with a term appointment, to provide con- 
tinuity within and between Administrations to try to be able to 
deal with these transformation challenges. 

They can be a political appointee. If they are not doing the job, 
you can have a performance contract so that you can get rid of 
them. But I think we underestimate the degree of complexity in 
government, and we underestimate the degree of importance of 
having this type of person stay there over time. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Thanks, Senator Voinovich. 

Let me ask you, on behalf of the Committee, to report back to 
us before Thanksgiving. That gives you a period of months to work 
on that. 

Mr. Walker. On how we would go about it prospectively, is that 
what you are saying? 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Yes, about working out the disagreement 
about methodology so we can all — we have a common goal here — 
operate together. 

Mr. Walker. Methodology prospectively. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Good. Senator Carper, welcome. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARPER 

Senator Carper. Thanks very much. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Walker, Secretary Schneider, thanks so much for 
being here and for the work that your folks have done at GAO, Mr. 
Walker. 

Let me start off, if I could, with a question. I do not know. I have 
been in and out so this question may have been asked. But you 
said several times — and I have read it in the testimony — that big 
transformations like this in private corporations take between 5 
and 7 years to fully integrate. Federal agencies like the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security take a whole lot longer not uncom- 
monly. I think I know the answer to this, but why the difference? 
Why the much shorter time frame with the private sector than, in 
this case, the public sector? 

Mr. Walker. The private sector has market forces. If the private 
sector does not get things done within a reasonable period of time, 
it gets punished with regard to its stock price. It gets punished 
with regard to its ability to raise capital at reasonable rates. And 
potentially it gets punished with its existence if it does not get 
things done. 

The government does not face the same thing, at least in the 
foreseeable future. We do not have a stock price. Fortunately, we 
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are deemed to have a safe credit rating. If we get our fiscal act in 
order, maybe we can avoid what Standard & Poor’s said, which is 
we are headed for junk bond status within 15 to 20 years if we do 
not get our fiscal house in order. 

But I think the private sector also understands the importance 
of these basic management areas, frankly, a lot more than the gov- 
ernment does. The private sector is a lot more outcome-based and 
results-oriented than the government is. You either get the job 
done, or you get going. And, last, as I said before, frankly it is a 
lot tougher in government than it is in the private sector to get 
things done. You have a lot more bosses, you have a lot more re- 
strictions on you, and you have a lot more transparency. That com- 
bined with less continuity — we can at least deal with the con- 
tinuity. 

Senator Carper. Alright. Good. Thanks very much. 

I think it was former President Richard Nixon who once said 
that the only people who do not make mistakes are the people who 
do not do anything. And I have oftentimes said to my own teenage 
son, “Don’t be afraid of making mistakes. The sin is in making the 
same mistake over and over and over again and not learning from 
your mistakes.” 

I want to go back to one of the issues that was raised earlier, 
I think maybe by Senator Collins, and I think you mentioned — and 
it is mentioned at some length in your progress report — that one 
of the areas of significant progress was maritime security. Let me 
ask both of you to just take a minute or two on this and talk to 
us about how and why you think the Department was able to be 
especially successful in this particular area. And is there a lesson 
for the Department or for us that we can learn from the success 
as we try to apply it or the Department tries to apply it to other 
areas that are being examined? 

Mr. Walker. I think there are a lot of reasons, and I would be 
interested in hearing Under Secretary Schneider’s comments on 
this. First, it is a mission area, and the Department provided more 
focus on mission areas than it did to management areas, for under- 
standable reasons. 

Second, the Coast Guard is part of this, and the Coast Guard is 
probably the best managed service, and the Coast Guard is also an 
agency that has a long tradition of having multiple missions and 
having great partnerships between different levels of government 
and others in trying to achieve those missions. 

Furthermore, as has been mentioned, in addition to DHS and its 
component parts doing a better job with regard to its area. Con- 
gress was focused on maritime security with regard to oversight, 
and Congress also engaged in some authorization legislation, and 
I believe Congress also provided more funding here. 

So I think there are a number of factors that came together to 
cause this significant progress to be made. 

Mr. Schneider. I agree totally. I think it was the high priority 
assigned to the Department by the Congress. I think it is the fact 
that we have the Coast Guard, which is a well-established, well- 
trained, agile organization. They probably were in a better position 
to respond to changing missions than just about anybody. We see 
that today as recently as within the past couple of months, the de- 
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ployment of these deployable operation groups (DOGs), which basi- 
cally address multi-mission areas within the service. And so they 
are trained, they are operational, and they are readily adaptable. 
And I think that was the major driver, as well as the additional 
resources. 

Senator Carper. Alright. Thank you. So maybe if we renamed 
the Department the Department of the Coast Guard and aligned 
all the different missions — no, I am just kidding. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. I want to note for the record that Sec- 
retary Schneider had the expression on his face that I often have 
after you tell one of your jokes. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Walker. Although Secretary Schneider might like being 
called “Admiral Schneider.” 

Mr. Schneider. I think Admiral Allen would have something to 
say about that. 

Senator Carper. That is alright. I am sure we have all been 
called a lot worse. 

Mr. Walker, my Financial Management Subcommittee, which I 
Chair and on which Senator McCaskill and others serve, held a 
hearing not long ago to examine the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity and the challenges that they face in the particular area of 
financial integration, and I want to just take a minute to talk 
about the progress that has been made in integrating the Depart- 
ment as a whole. 

What problems has the Department leadership faced in its effort 
to bring the component agencies under the same management 
structure, the same chain of command, if you will, and the same 
culture? 

Mr. Walker. Well, as you know. Senator, the 22 agencies 
merged. They all had their different information systems. They had 
some of their own challenges with regard to financial management. 
And so you have got the issue of multiple legacy information sys- 
tems that are not integrated, thank God not as many as the De- 
partment of Defense. And you also have a number of internal con- 
trol challenges that exist in that environment. Those are the two 
primary areas, I would say, and Under Secretary Schneider may 
have some additional comments. 

Senator Carper. Admiral Schneider. I mean. Secretary Schnei- 
der. 

Mr. Schneider. I have a feeling that when I go back, the next 
time you have a hearing there will be a different witness. 

[Laughter.] 

The financial area is a big deal for us. At a hearing that Senator 
Akaka chaired with the Comptroller General and myself where we 
talked about some of the management challenges, one of the things 
that I talked about was that, prior to my confirmation, one of the 
great resources that I used was all the GAO reports that had been 
issued in the management areas. And so it pointed out a couple of 
things: First, that our internal controls were very weak across the 
Department; and the second thing was we had the myriad of finan- 
cial management systems. 
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So this is a special interest item for myself, the Chief Financial 
Officer, and the Secretary. So we have laid out a road map that 
works on the two areas. 

In terms of areas of internal controls, we issued what we call the 
ICOFR Playbook, which is the Internal Controls Over Financial Re- 
porting Playbook, which goes into excruciating detail in each of the 
operational entities of the Department, looking at where potential 
material weaknesses are. And I am not an accountant. I am an en- 
gineer by profession. But as to the business of fund balances with 
Treasury, budgetary account, operating materials and supplies, 
etc., we have worked with each of our operating components and 
layed out a get-well plan that addresses each one of these areas. 
And we worked that with the GAO, we worked that with the In- 
spector General. 

I report with the CFO on a monthly basis to the Secretary, and 
we go over component by component where they are on each of 
these things. And I can tell you that if a component is not making 
progress, they have got to come around. 

So we, I believe, are holding the components of the Department 
responsible and accountable for getting well in terms of internal 
controls. The financial management system 

Senator Carper. I am going to have to ask you to go ahead and 
wrap it up because my time is up. 

Mr. Schneider. The financial management system approach ini- 
tially with e-merge was a failure. Instead, what we decided to do 
is migrate down to a couple of stable financial management plat- 
forms. So we have seven, and we are in the process over the next 
several years of migrating it down to two. And that is probably the 
No. 1 priority of my Chief Financial Officer. 

Senator Carper. Alright. Good. Thank you both. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Thanks, Senator Carper. In the interest of 
the comprehensiveness of the record for the hearing, I do want to 
note that you are a Senator with a very good sense of humor, and 
often we all do genuinely laugh at your jokes. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Carper. People have been laughing at me for a long 
time. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Senator, thank you. Senator McCaskill. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCCASKILL 

Senator McCaskill. If we are going to say we laugh at his jokes, 
I think we need to find out do we laugh at it substantially, par- 
tially, or how far along 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Well, we may ask for a GAO report on 
that. 

Senator McCaskill. I am ready for that audit. 

I want to first compliment this report. I have read every page of 
it. It is an overwhelming body of work for an auditor. And I com- 
pliment the substance of what is contained in it. I want to repeat 
what you said, Mr. Walker, because what you said is that the dis- 
agreements are not about the words. The disagreements are about 
how we are characterizing those words as to level of accomplish- 
ment. And if you read the words, we have a lot of work to do, and 
I think everyone agrees with that. 
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I think it is also important to remember that if we get side- 
tracked by how we are characterizing the words, we are going to 
lose sight of some of the important messages in the words. And so 
I, for one, am going to try not to use your chart as much as I am 
some of the words that are in the report because I think they are 
important. 

I also want to make a comment before I ask you some questions, 
Mr. Walker, about the lack of a terrorist attack. I think it is really 
important. People need to remember the seat that you sit in. What 
you say in this report is here for history, and now there are people 
in this building that want to say we have not been attacked be- 
cause we are doing a good job. If we were attacked tomorrow, there 
would be people in this building that would say it happened be- 
cause we were doing a terrible job. And truth be known, neither 
are correct, and that is really what this report stands for. It is 
much more complicated than saying we are safe because they are 
doing a great job or we are in big trouble because they are doing 
a terrible job. And I think that — please convey from me to the indi- 
vidual auditors that worked on this report — quantifying this objec- 
tively is a huge challenge and had you done things differently, in 
fact, in terms of trying to pass judgment about prioritizing — which 
is one of the criticisms the Department has made — you would have 
been criticized for imposing your judgment for the judgment of 
Congress. 

The priorities are in the eye of the beholder as to what is impor- 
tant. I bet if we got all the Senators here and we looked at all of 
this report and they looked at it in detail, we might get 100 dif- 
ferent opinions as to what was the most important part of this re- 
port. So I wanted to make that comment, too. 

You referenced the Inspector General at Homeland Security 
many times in this body of work, and I want to recognize the In- 
spector General at Homeland Security because, clearly, you believe 
they have done good work because you referenced a lot of their 
work. I am trying to make a habit of asking every Department that 
appears to put a link directly to the Inspector General on their 
home page. To find the Inspector General on DHS’s home page, you 
have to either go down through all the agencies or you have to 
know to put in the search “Inspector General.” And so I would cer- 
tainly ask, Mr. Schneider, that you all consider putting a direct 
link to the IG on the home page of your website. 

Mr. Schneider. Sure. 

Senator McCaskill. I also want to briefly ask questions about 
access issues. I notice you did not include access issues in your 
summary, Mr. Walker, but in the report, on page 206, you talked 
about delays and issues relating to access. Could you address that 
briefly for us? 

Mr. Walker. Two things. First, we made a conscious decision not 
to prioritize, in part because of what you said. Second, we have had 
continued challenges over a period of time to differing degrees with 
the Department of Homeland Security in getting timely access to 
information. Now, in fairness to them, they receive a lot of re- 
quests. They have a lot of things to do. At the same point in time, 
the process that they have used historically — and hopefully it is 
changing — has involved the lawyers to a greater extent than I be- 
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lieve it should. Under Secretary Schneider and I have met on this. 
I also had, I believe, one conversation with the Secretary on this 
at one point in time as well. They both pledged to do better. They 
are doing better, however they are still not doing well enough, but 
they are doing better. And, interestingly, when we got to the point 
where they saw our preliminary assessment here, we had well over 
1,000 pages of information that came our way pretty quickly. 
Sometimes that happens when the assessments are not necessarily 
coming out the way that people want and, therefore, they want to 
make sure we are fully considering everything that is out there. 
But it really should not have to be that way. I mean, we really 
need to figure out a more streamlined way for us to get informa- 
tion, and the only thing I would say to the Department to close this 
out is, look, we are doing work for the whole Congress, and to the 
extent that they can cooperate with us, frankly, it is going to save 
them time because we can try to consolidate the requests of many 
committees, and we share our work broadly. And so while our work 
may cost them some time, it may actually save them time over 
time. 

Senator McCaskill. Well, I am glad to hear that the problem is 
improving, that we are getting better on access issues. 

Let me hone in on a part of the report that I think should be 
a priority, and that is working enforcement in the area of illegal 
immigration. I was interested to see that one of the things you 
talked about in June 2006 was the decline in numbers of enforce- 
ment personnel, the decline in number of enforcement actions. 

The thing that I am, frankly, mildly critical of the audit about — 
and I think it may have to do with the performance expectation as 
to how it has been written — is shouldn’t we be separating out 
criminal investigations and sanctions against the workers and the 
employers? To me, these are two different issues. One is the mag- 
net that is drawing the illegal immigrant over the border. The 
other is the immigrant who is coming across the border trying to 
feed his family. And I have not been able to determine from this 
audit report or, frankly, from much that has come out of ICE as 
to any kind of delineation as to — I keep reading about the sweeps 
they are doing. I never read about a criminal conviction or a jail 
sentence for an employer. You talk about, in this audit, egregious 
violations by employers. Have they defined what “egregious” is? 
What does it take, for gosh sakes, to be egregious as an employer 
in terms of hiring illegal immigrants? 

Mr. Walker. Well, let me say several things, and I will provide 
some more details for the record. 

[The information provided for the Record follows:] 

INFORMATION PROVIDED FOR THE RECORD BY MR. WALKER 

To what extent does performance expectation No. 8 under Immigration Enforce- 
ment (Implement a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that only 
authorized workers are employed) differentiate between efforts to investigate and 
arrest employers of unauthorized workers and efforts to investigate and arrest un- 
authorized workers? What does DHS mean by “egregious employers violations?” 

Answer: We did not identify separate performance expectations for worksite en- 
forcement actions aimed at employers of unauthorized workers and at the unauthor- 
ized workers themselves. Within DHS, U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) is responsible for implementing worksite enforcement efforts and has con- 
ducted worksite enforcement actions against employers and workers, which are de- 
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scribed in our report. According to ICE, “egregious employers violations” include 
those violations that involve multiple or widespread abuse such as money-laun- 
dering, harboring aliens, smuggling aliens, document fraud, or some form of worker 
exploitation. 

I think while there has heen a recent increase in the enforcement 
of hiring of illegal workers, that is a real serious problem. I think 
we have to recognize the reality that a vast majority of illegal im- 
migration is for economic reasons. In Mexico, for example, the aver- 
age daily wage for an unskilled worker is less than $5 a day. They 
are going to come here, and they are going to come here as long 
as they can get jobs here. And so unless we end up enforcing the 
laws against hiring illegal workers aggressively, then we are not 
going to stem the tide. We are just not going to do it. We have to 
recognize that reality. They have allocated some additional re- 
sources, but I think it is still an issue. And I do think there is a 
difference, clearly a difference, between the employer and the indi- 
vidual. 

Senator McCaskill. I am out of time, but I will probably stick 
around. You know me. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. That is good news. 

Senator McCaskill. Maybe. I will not tell any bad jokes, I prom- 
ise. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. OK. We have time for a second 6-minute 
round. 

Let me just pick up on the last area that Senator McCaskill was 
talking about. In this case, I want to go to border security. The 
GAO found that the Department had not yet implemented a pro- 
gram to detect and identify illegal border crossings between ports 
of entry. Specifically, GAO found that the Secure Border Initiative 
and the SBInet were only in the early stages of implementation, 
and the other border security programs that predate the SBI had 
faced real difficulties in implementation. 

The report also notes that of the 6,000 miles of U.S. land border, 
only 392 miles, or 6.5 percent, were under effective control as of 
March 2007, including only 12 miles on the Northern border. Obvi- 
ously we have a very large border. 

Furthermore, it has recently been reported that the launch date 
for the first phase of SBInet’s virtual fence of cameras, radar, and 
sensors, which has been much discussed and supported here in 
Congress — and I might say in various campaigns going on — is 2 
months overdue as a result of technology failures, which would 
seem to confirm GAO’s assertion that the Department of Homeland 
Security is not meeting its goals. 

So I want to ask both of you to respond. Mr. Walker, first, can 
you elaborate on GAO’s conclusions about the Department’s work 
in securing the country’s land borders? And if you can, address the 
recent delays in implementing the first 28 miles of the so-called 
virtual fence. 

Mr. Walker. Well, first, this is a massive undertaking. I mean, 
we have thousands of miles of land border, and I would argue that 
the nature of the challenge is fundamentally different on the 
Southern border than the Northern border. Fundamentally dif- 
ferent. And, from a practical standpoint, I think, as you said. 
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SBInet is in the early stages. We only have it operational in a fair- 
ly small percentage of territory. They have missed some of their 
early milestones. 

Let me tell you what the good news is. The good news is that 
unlike Deepwater, where it was a system of systems approach, 
where we had a number of challenges, there are some existing 
technologies and capabilities that exist out there already that we 
need to be able to draw upon to the maximum extent possible, and 
I will give you an example. My son used to be a Marine Corps offi- 
cer, and at one point in time, right before he was in Iraq, he was 
on the border of Mexico — in Yuma, Arizona. There is a big training 
and testing facility for the Marine Corps there, and they use exten- 
sive technology to keep people off of the range. That type of tech- 
nology exists. That type of technology presumably is something 
that is being looked at as one of the possibilities to use elsewhere. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Mr. Schneider, I know that DHS has chal- 
lenged GAO’s conclusions in this area, so let me ask you to tell us 
why you disagree, and also if you could address the delays in 
SBInet’s 28-mile virtual fence. 

Mr. Schneider. Sure. The initial deployment of SBInet is what 
we call Project 28, which is roughly 28 miles of border, roughly 
southwest of Tucson. Exactly as the Comptroller General said, this 
is totally different than Deepwater. The basis for the program is 
to take available technologies and do a comprehensive system engi- 
neering effort to deploy a system. In other words, take the risk out 
of a lot of the developments. So this has ground-based radars. It 
has cameras. It has unattended ground sensors linked through a 
command and control architecture that basically the CBP can exe- 
cute command and control. This contract was awarded approxi- 
mately 10 months ago. 

That said, this system is up and it is running, and as part of the 
initial deployment of the system, we have found problems that 
need to be solved. Many of them have to do with slowing of the 
camera after you identify through the ground-based radar a target. 
You need to use the camera to basically do a classification of the 
target. 

And so what is happening is the synchronization of all the sen- 
sors that ultimately feed the command and control have to be 
worked out. This is no different than in the world that I come from 
in Defense what we would call “grooming the system.” 

So the system is up and running. As part of this initial deploy- 
ment, we have CBP people that are on the ground that are learn- 
ing how to use the system, learning how to develop their concepts 
of operations that will be a much more effective business process. 
As we fix these problems, that will ultimately lead to what I would 
call “established doctrine” by which they will basically defend the 
border. That will ultimately get incorporated into training pro- 
grams, and we will adjust our business accordingly. 

The other thing about this architecture is that it is modular and 
scalable, so what we will do is literally move across the border once 
we are satisfied and we accept this system. I think we have learned 
a lot of lessons in the Department from a lot of the poor examples 
where we have had acquisition deficiencies to the tune of where we 
basically — we have minimized the government’s expenditure in 
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this. This is a $20 million fixed-price effort. The government will 
not spend more than $20 million. It will not accept the system until 
it is working. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. So as I understand it, it is not actually 
operational now. 

Mr. Schneider. It is operating. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. But it is not operating to the satisfaction 
of the Department. 

Mr. Schneider. That is correct. We have refused to accept deliv- 
erance of the system, and our liability on this is capped. We have 
had some very serious conversations with the leadership of the 
company. We told them that this system will not be accepted until 
it performs satisfactorily. The leadership of the company, Boeing, 
understands that fully. They have a full-court effort underway with 
expertise that has been brought in from their entire corporation to 
get this system up and running. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Let me just ask you to clarify. How can 
a system be operational that the Department has not yet accepted? 

Mr. Schneider. People are using it. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. It is actually being used to 

Mr. Schneider. It is being used. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN [continuing]. Secure the border. 

Mr. Schneider. It is being used, but the fact is we have defi- 
ciencies in the system. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. But it is not up to the standard 

Mr. Schneider. It is not up to the standards where we would ac- 
cept formal government acceptance of the system and then give 
them a go-ahead to go further. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Is there a time limit on how long you are 
going to work with Boeing? 

Mr. Schneider. Yes. Well, we are in the middle of reviews with 
them right now, and I want to get back to you on a date, but we 
are talking — I believe it was somewhere between 4 to 9 weeks to 
where they thought the majority of these problems could be 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. From now? 

Mr. Schneider. It was last week, I think, approximately. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Thank you. My time is up. Senator Col- 
lins. 

Senator Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walker, when you looked at the four areas where DHS has 
fallen most short, did you see a common pattern in these areas as 
far as the cause of the difficulties? What I am interested in, in par- 
ticular, is: Did you identify that the problems were caused by re- 
source shortages, not enough funding, leadership deficiencies, stat- 
utory barriers, institutional or cultural problems from legacy agen- 
cies? Were there common themes that prevented progress from 
being made in those four particular areas? 

Mr. Walker. Well, first, I think to the extent that leadership at 
the Department makes something a priority, clearly you have a 
higher likelihood that you are going to see progress there. And we 
saw that. 

To the extent that there are adequate resources or more re- 
sources allocated, there is some difference. But I think it is not just 
a matter of how much in resources. It is a matter of the flexibility 
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that one has with those resources. To what extent are they tied? 
To what extent are they earmarked? To what extent does the De- 
partment have the ability to allocate those resources based upon 
value and risk? And so I think that is an issue where one might 
have adequate resources, but you may not have enough flexibility 
to allocate those resources based upon value and risk and, there- 
fore, you are not going to get as much of a result. 

As I said before, to the extent that Congress has paid attention 
in a constructive way to try to be helpful and acknowledge 
progress, not just point out what is wrong, and to figure out wheth- 
er or not there is enabling legislation that might be necessary, such 
as maritime security and other things, that has been a positive in- 
dicator as well. 

Senator Collins. Mr. Schneider, there is one area within the 
port security area that the GAO was very critical of, and I agree 
with the criticism, and that is that the GAO graded the Depart- 
ment as not achieving implementation of a national facility access 
control system for port-secured areas — in other words, the TWIG 
card. We have been talking about the Transportation Workers 
Identification Credential for years. And we are never going to 
achieve the highest level of security at our ports until we come up 
with a good system of restricting access to our ports. 

This has been a source of great frustration to me. I have brought 
it up to the Department time and time again. And I was not sur- 
prised to see GAO highlight this as an area of deficiency. 

Can you explain to us why this many years later, after the TWIG 
program was first envisioned, the Department continues to miss 
deadline after deadline and delay the full implementation? 

Mr. Schneider. Senator, I cannot tell you what happened before 
January 2007 and what led to all those problems. I can tell you 
what has happened since January 2007, and the reason being I 
have been personally involved in this ever since I came on board. 
This is one of those areas where I prioritize my time, what I con- 
sider to be, in terms of the acquisition procurement area, the five 
major areas that I want to spend time on. This is one of them. 

We had some deficiencies in the execution of the initial contract 
with TWIG. It was a failure. And so what we did is we went out 
and we resolicited the effort. The contractor that is currently per- 
forming that effort is Lockheed Martin, and what we did starting 
in, I believe it was, late January is set up, if you will, a schedule 
that I personally oversee every 2 weeks, with a meeting with the 
program team, and we track everything. And so what I believe is 
that we are essentially on track, based as of my meeting a week 
ago Friday, to be able to start enrollment and issuing cards early 
this fall. And what we have had to work out is software glitches. 
We have had to work out just the sheer production of the card. 
There is an awful lot of information on that card. I will not bore 
you with the details of bar coding and ID-type bar codes and how 
you have to upgrade printers and how you have to get the software 
to actually trigger the printer. We have had issues relative to being 
able to have — somebody punch in — an applicant fill out the form on 
the computer, go through what they call a screening gateway to ba- 
sically get all the checks back, if you will, so you can get a go on 
issuing the card. 
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We believe the end-to-end test is actually completing literally as 
we speak. We are going to review the results of that at the meeting 
I am chairing tomorrow. And we also are going to be discussing the 
detailed rollout plans for — I am talking about the number of sites 
that will be used for applicants to come on board. We also have 
drafted the draft rule that would implement that. We worked with 
the Coast Guard and the rulemaking people. 

So I can tell you that since January, this has been micromanaged 
between myself and the Deputy Secretary and the head of the 
Transportation Security Administration. So we are going to wait, 
frankly, until after this rather comprehensive review tomorrow 
afternoon. And if we think the situation is a go, then we will pub- 
lish the dates for initial enrollment at the first two sites. 

So I can tell you, after doing the postmortem back in January 
when I came on board, that there were a lot of false starts. There 
was a lot of poor work done on the initial contract. I think they 
have marshaled the forces with the team that is, frankly, executing 
the plan, by and large, that we put together in January, and we 
may be off by a week or so. 

So I hope to be able to tell the Secretary next week that we are 
on track. I had briefed him about a week ago on where this was 
with the team, so I am hopeful that we have turned this thing 
around. 

Senator Collins. I certainly hope so, too, and I hope you will 
keep us informed. Thank you. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Thank you. Senator Collins. Senator 
Voinovich. 

Senator Voinovich. I would like to get back to one of the rec- 
ommendations from the 9/11 Commission that I would like to have 
you both comment on, if possible, and that is congressional over- 
sight. It is my understanding that we have 88 committees in the 
Congress that oversee the Department of Homeland Security. And 
I think, Mr. Schneider, you may have the number of hearings that 
you have come up here for, and the question I would like to ask 
is: What impact do these constant hearings have in terms of your 
getting the job done in your agency? Do you think it would be wise 
for us to reconsider the way we are handling the oversight so that 
we could relieve some of the pressure that you have in constantly 
having to come up here to Congress? And, Mr. Walker, I would like 
your comment on the same thing. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, sir. First off, I think my boss has done a 
pretty good job of putting this matter in a letter that he sent to 
Congressman King on September 4, and we will get you a copy of 
that letter, if we have not already provided one.i But it goes into 
excruciating details on the number of hearings, last year’s statis- 
tics, where we are this year, number of reports, and the issues. 

I have been in this job 8 months. I don’t remember if this is my 
11th hearing or not, but it is pretty close. I have been asked to tes- 
tify in front of the House a week and a half from now, and I just 
found out that there is another House committee that wants me to 
testify that morning. I have also received notice that there is an- 


^The letter to Mr. King from Mr. Chertoff appears in the Appendix on page 412. 
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other committee in the House that wants me to testify, potentially 
at the end of this month. 

So the fact of the matter is I have been in this job 8 V 2 months, 
and I conceivably will have had roughly two hearings a month. I 
think the Secretary does a great job — obviously, he is my boss — in 
talking about the fact that he enthusiastically supports the 9/11 
Commission hearing. It talks about two principal focus commit- 
tees — one in the Senate and one in the House. Frankly, as one indi- 
vidual who appreciates congressional oversight, I think some of the 
recommendations that were made by the Committee as well as 
what he has in his letter would kind of help us all. 

Some of the committees that I have to testify in front of, frankly, 
are on the periphery of what we do. It is not the main battery. This 
Committee and your equivalent in the House are the principal com- 
mittees that exercise oversight over the Department. And, frankly, 
in some areas I find myself spending what might end up being a 
disproportionate amount of time — not that I want to ever criticize 
congressional oversight — in some of these peripheral committees. 

Senator VoiNOViCH. Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker. Well, first, the Department of Homeland Security 
is a large, important, complex agency that gets a lot of money. It 
is in the early stages of its existence. One would expect that it 
would receive more than an average amount of oversight given all 
those factors and given the importance of its missions. 

That being said, the Congress is a lag indicator on organizing 
itself, just as the Federal Government is a lag indicator on orga- 
nizing itself. I think there are too many players, but that obviously 
raises sensitive issues with regard to the client. But, I think while 
they should receive more oversight given all the factors that I said, 
I think there are, arguably, too many players that can conduct that 
oversight at the present point in time. 

Senator VOINOVICH. Thank you. 

One of the things that, again, people are not aware of is that the 
budget of the Department of Homeland Security since its creation 
has gone up 150 percent. In the area of border security and immi- 

f ration enforcement, there has been a 160-percent increase, from 
4.6 billion in fiscal year 2001 to $12.1 billion in 2007, including 
the $14.9 billion recommended by Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Schneider, with all of this money and the announcement of 
yet another delay in SBInet, are we allocating the money that the 
Department gets responsibly? Where should our resources be 
placed so that we get the greatest return in terms of our homeland 
security? 

Mr. Schneider. Well, let me try to address this a piece at a time. 
I believe that our future-year homeland security plan for 2008 
through fiscal year 2013 for the first time tries to capture where 
the money goes from a mission area — what I call a warfare mission 
area type of a blueprint. In looking at the previous years’ submit- 
tals, they were, frankly, very hard to understand from — again, I 
come from Defense — a warfighting perspective; we are putting it 
into anti-submarine warfare, air warfare, etc. 

What we did this year with the recent submittal of the future- 
year plan was to try to follow the DOD model to show where the 
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resources go and to even show it at a much greater level of granu- 
larity in terms of whether we are putting it into technology or 
whether we are putting it into manpower, agents. 

So what I would offer to do is to come sit down with you and 
brief you and whoever else on the details. We think that this is the 
first year, frankly, that we have done a pretty good job of trying 
to trace the money flow so you can see that we are investing in se- 
curing the borders, we are investing and doing analysis of infra- 
structure, we are investing in interoperable communications — be- 
cause that is how we build the budget. 

Relative to the $3 million, I can tell you because I was a major 
player in the discussions of working with all the components and 
the Secretary in terms of what would be our priorities and what 
would be the bang for the buck. Do you put it into agents? If you 
put it into agents, what does that mean in terms of throughput 
through FLETC? If you cannot get the throughput through — in 
other words, I call it like the NTAN model. And so where is the 
best return on 

Senator Voinovich. The reason I ask these questions is that I 
want to make sure we are not being short-sighted and our money 
is being spent to guard against not only current, but future threats 
to our homeland. I have held three round tables in Ohio on inter- 
operability, and the biggest complaint that I have heard from the 
locals is, “We don’t have the money to pay for the interoperability. 
We don’t have the money to do it.” 

Now, how important is that? I mean, from a response point of 
view, it is a big deal. Congress has held hearing after hearing on 
interoperability. Should we be maybe putting more resources into 
that area versus maybe some other area? 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Chairman, I know it is almost over, but with 
your indulgence, could I have 1 minute to talk on this? 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Sure. I have actually been worried about 
getting you out of here on time, but if you could stay a little longer. 

Mr. Walker. You are my primary client in the Senate, meaning 
this Committee, so I will be out in about 5 minutes, if that is OK, 
Mr. Chairman. 

First, Senator Voinovich, you are putting your finger on a much 
bigger issue. I know you are talking about a micro sense. Candidly, 
the Federal Government does not allocate money on a merit basis. 
Candidly, most of the Federal Government’s budget is based upon 
a baseline and incremental approach. And in the absence of key na- 
tional indicators, outcome-based indicators — economic, safety, secu- 
rity, social, environmental — outcome-based indicators, which some 
countries have and we do not, then in all too many frequent cases 
what happens is the only way you can show that you care is to 
spend more money or give more tax preferences, when in reality 
what we ought to be doing is we ought to be defining what kind 
of outcomes are we looking for. Let’s link those outcomes with stra- 
tegic planning for all the different departments and agencies. Let’s 
then determine how much money do we need for what and what 
outcome are we expecting to get and let’s make sure we are getting 
it. And if we are not, we get rid of it or we do something different. 

I would like to be able to work with this Committee on the need 
for key national indicators. GAO has been working with the Na- 
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tional Academy of Sciences and the OECD to try to make this hap- 
pen, and I think it is a strategically important thing that goes well 
beyond homeland security that could make a huge difference for 
the country. 

Chairman LiEBERMAN. Absolutely. We would love to work with 
you on it. 

Senator McCaskill. And then if you have a few extra moments, 
I want to give Senator Landrieu a last round of questions. Senator 
McCaskill. 

Senator McCaskill. Thank you. Great segue because the audit 
says there are no outcome goals or measures for workplace enforce- 
ment. Do you disagree with that, Mr. Schneider? 

Mr. Schneider. We have metrics that we use, and I would be 
glad to provide it in terms of the number of aliens removed, crimi- 
nal arrests, criminal fines and forfeitures 

Senator McCaskill. No. I am talking about workplace enforce- 
ment. I am not talking about how many aliens were arrested. 

Mr. Schneider. Well, I am talking about the worksite enforce- 
ment. We track criminal arrests, administrative arrests, and crimi- 
nal fines and forfeitures, and those are worksite enforcement 
issues, kind of like a follow-on to that discussion. I am not sure, 
frankly, what else we track. I happen to know that we track this 
at a pretty high level. I do not know if we have any other details. 

Senator McCaskill. ICE reported in the audit that additional 
time is needed to afford its programs the opportunity to mature 
into an outcome-based system. In other words, they are doing data 
collection now, but there is no outcome goals and measures that 
are there. And we can avoid the argument over the blue chart if 
all of the departments in Homeland Security had outcome-based 
goals and measures. Then the auditor’s job becomes relatively 
straightforward and simple. We know what your outcome goals and 
measures are, and we look to see if you are achieving them. If they 
are, success. If they are not, why not? And what is the underlying 
reasons why they are not being achieved? 

And it specifically says in here that basically the Department is 
admitting that they have not done outcome goals and measures for 
workplace enforcement. 

Mr. Schneider. Yes, Senator, and I think also that has been one 
of the Comptroller General’s major complaints across the entire De- 
partment. 

Senator McCaskill. Right. 

Mr. Schneider. And that is where Senator Voinovich has been 
very aggressive in trying to help us, if you will, establish our stra- 
tegic plan so we have these types of metrics that can be used. And 
we have a long way to go. 

Senator McCaskill. In the criminal arrests in the data that you 
provided to GAO, you said there had been 716 criminal arrests in 
fiscal year 2006. Was there any indication in those arrests how 
many of those arrests were for — and maybe you can provide this 
to the Committee. I certainly would be interested in knowing. How 
many of those arrests are for employers and how many of those 
criminal arrests are for illegal immigrants working in this country? 

Mr. Schneider. I will provide that. I know the number of admin- 
istrative arrests, which are nearly 4,000. I will see if I can break 
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that down into some details, categories, as well as the over $30 mil- 
lion in fines and forfeitures. I will see if we can provide some gran- 
ularity on that. 

Senator McCaskill. And then in regard to the ICE Mutual 
Agreement Between Government and Employers, from reading the 
audit you have nine members. I am glad there are nine, but nine 
in the whole country, I do not think that is something that we 
should be crowing about at this point. Is there a number, is there 
an outcome goal or measure in that area as to how many employ- 
ers you are targeting to participate in the ICE Mutual Agreement 
Between Government and Employers? 

Mr. Schneider. I will have to get back to you on that. 

Senator McCaskill. OK. And while you are doing that, one of 
the things that was most troubling to me is that we have nine, but 
the problem we have is that there is a weakness in one of the key 
requirements. For the program to work, you have to have an em- 
ployment eligibility verification program, and so if we get too far 
down the road in this mutual agreement and these employers are 
busy patting themselves on the back that they are participating, I 
do not think you are going to get the finding from GAO that you 
want until you tackle the ability to identify document fraud. And 
whatever outcome goals or measures that have been set in that 
area I would certainly like a follow-up in that regard also. 

Mr. Schneider. Sure. 

Senator McCaskill. I do not want to take too much time on the 
other area because I know who is going to question next, and Sen- 
ator Landrieu has done an incredible job fighting for the people of 
her State with regard to the mistakes and problems that occurred 
with Hurricane Katrina. I would say just very briefly in the minute 
and a half I have left that the specifics that are in the Summary 
of Findings, particularly about ensuring the capacity and readiness 
for disaster response teams, and then, second, the specifics that are 
in the Summary of Findings about developing the capacity to pro- 
vide needed emergency assistance and services in a timely manner. 
The actual words that are in those two sections should really be 
a cause for concern. Essentially, those two sections of this audit say 
that there is not the documentation available to reassure the 
American public that it would not happen again. And I bring your 
attention to those two sections. I am not going to dwell on them 
because I know that my colleague is going to be the one that will 
go into this in some detail, and I know of her great concerns in that 
area. Those were two places that I stopped for my highlighter. As 
we talk about the priorities and the metrics, clearly the dem- 
onstrated ability to respond in a timely manner, in a way that is 
appropriate to the level of the emergency is probably, I think, one 
of the most important things that we expect out of FEMA. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Thank you very much. Senator McCaskill. 

Senator Landrieu. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR LANDRIEU 

Senator Landrieu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me thank 
my colleague for her comments and also her interest. She has been 
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down to Louisiana, focused on this with Members of this Com- 
mittee, and I appreciate it. 

And I thank you, Mr. Walker. I know that you have to leave, and 
I thank you for waiting just a few minutes. 

This report, Mr. Chairman, is alarming. It is disappointing. It is 
not, though, surprising to me. I have observed very carefully the 
last 2 years the workings of this Department, particularly relative 
to the disaster response and recovery underway in the Gulf Coast. 
And I have said time and time again that it has been apparent 
that there does not seem to be any real serious mobilization. Al- 
though this Committee has acted and pushed for reforms and Con- 
gress in different ways has pushed reforms and there have been 
some minimum initiatives, I can say that I am not surprised with 
the findings that only 5 of the 24 benchmarks when it comes to re- 
sponse for disasters were met and that 18 have gone basically un- 
answered. But it is time again then for us to re-engage. 

I do have a few questions, Mr. Walker, on this to try to move us 
forward. When you said that the Department had made minor ad- 
vances, basically, for community recovery, in your review did the 
Department note any achievements in the area of restoring public 
facilities? What is your assessment of the Department’s overall ca- 
pacity to promote disaster recovery? I know it is only one mission 
of this Department, but for us, for a city that went 80 percent un- 
derwater, a metropolitan area of 1.5 million people still struggling 
to come back, the part of the recovery portion is very important to 
us. Did you observe any strong initiatives, mobilization to improve 
the recovery aspects of catastrophic disaster response? 

Mr. Walker. My understanding. Senator Landrieu — and I will 
provide more for the record — is that we saw activity in emergency 
preparedness and response, more there than in recovery, and there 
was a lack of documentation in a number of areas. Recovery is im- 
portant, especially with the type of disaster that was experienced 
by the Gulf Coast. Our sense is, from what I have seen so far — 
and I will provide some more for the record — that more emphasis 
has been given on the preparedness and response than the recovery 
so far, as far as a future event. 

[The information submitted for the Record follows:] 

INFORMATION PROVIDED FOR THE RECORD BY MR. WALKER 

When you said that the Department had made minor advances, basically, for com- 
munity recovery, in your review did the Department note any achievements in the 
area of restoring public facilities? What is your assessment of the Department’s 
overall capacity to promote disaster recovery? 

Answer: DHS did not provide us with documentation on its achievements to re- 
store public facilities. We also have not completed work at this time that permits 
us to reach conclusions about the overall capacity of FEMA and DHS to promote 
disaster recovery. We have ongoing work looking at the recovery from Hurricane 
Katrina that will provide insight into the recovery efforts in the Gulf Coast and les- 
sons these efforts may offer regarding recovery capacity. 

Senator Landrieu. And, Mr. Schneider, how would you respond 
to missing 18 of the 24 benchmarks? I know that you have taken 
general issue with the report. But how would you respond to us 
about major initiatives underway by the Department of Homeland 
Security to help a major metropolitan area recover from a cata- 
strophic disaster? 
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Mr. Schneider. Well, I have some familiarity in the case of the 
Gulf Coast relative to maybe what I would call, again, the recovery 
phase versus what happened immediately after Hurricane Katrina. 
Right after Hurricane Katrina, we had no assets on the ground in 
the Gulf Coast. We had no contracting capability. We had no famil- 
iarity with local businesses. We were not prepared to go execute 
and help the community. 

What has happened since then is we have about 60 people, 
trained contracting officers, throughout the Gulf Coast. We work, 
if you will, very closely with the local industries to understand all 
their capabilities. We have significant outreach programs. We have 
in-place contracts that have already been awarded in terms of tech- 
nical assistance. We are trying to spur growth in the Gulf Coast 
in the local areas. We basically restrict the solicitations of these ef- 
forts to local small business, expand it to small business, etc. And 
so the idea being is we think from an emergency standpoint that 
we are fairly well networked to be able to respond immediately 
from both providing products and services as well as the adminis- 
trative contracting and financial operations. 

Senator Landrieu. Well, let me say that your Department has 
yet to go on record on getting community development block grants 
distributed based on actual damage assessments. To date, you are 
not on the record on that. That is a fundamental question. As Fed- 
eral aid came through only three major sources, that is one. If we 
are not distributing it based on damage, I do not know how we are 
helping places recover. 

But my time is short. When you did, Mr. Walker, the review — 
and I very much appreciate the Ranking Member’s question about 
the barriers because we would like to help you break through bar- 
riers. We are about fixing this, not blaming but fixing. With the 
Stafford Act, did you come upon it as maybe a potential barrier or 
do you perceive it as a barrier in terms of response to catastrophic 
disasters? Because that seems to be the kind of evidence that we 
are gathering through a variety of different places. 

Mr. Walker. Senator, as you know, you and I have had some 
conversations on this, and we have done some work in the past, 
and we are doing additional work. There are certain challenges 
with the Stafford Act. There is no question about that, especially 
when you are dealing with a catastrophic event, an event of very 
large, broad-based, and significant magnitude. 

Senator Landrieu. Could you elaborate on one or two challenges 
that might come to your mind? I mean, is it the reimbursement 
process of the Stafford Act? And I thank the Chairman for just giv- 
ing me an additional 30 seconds. 

Chairman Lieberman. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Walker. It is not just a matter of that, and I will be happy 
to provide more for the record. Senator. But, part of the issue is 
how quickly can you provide assistance, how can you streamline 
the provision of that assistance, and then also the issue that you 
talked about as well, when you are dealing with a catastrophic 
event of the size that we had in New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. 

[The information submitted for the Record follows:] 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED FOR THE RECORD BY MR. WALKER 

Did you come upon the Stafford Act as maybe a potential barrier, or do you per- 
ceive it as a barrier in terms of response to catastrophic disaster? Because that 
seems to be the kind of evidence that we’re gathering through a variety of different 
places. 

Answer. In our prior work on catastrophic disaster preparedness, we raised a 
matter for Congressional consideration related to the Stafford Act. We stated that 
the Stafford Act did not explicitly authorize Federal agencies to prepare for a cata- 
strophic disaster when there is warning before the disaster strikes, as would be the 
case with hurricanes. We suggested that Congress consider giving Federal agencies 
explicit authority to take actions to prepare for catastrophic disasters when there 
is warning. 

Senator Landrieu. OK. And let me just say in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, I do believe the American people are grateful for the 
work of this Department and the Administration from preventing 
attacks. And I do not say this at all lightly. It is just a huge re- 
sponsibility of this Department to prevent terrorist attacks. But I 
will say again for the record it is also a great responsibility of this 
Nation to help a community recover from a catastrophic disaster, 
whether that disaster is caused by an attack or by the failing of 
critical infrastructure — in this case, levees that should have held 
but did not. And this report indicates, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
an awful lot of work to do. So I thank you. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Thank you. Senator Landrieu. That is a 
good note on which to end. 

Mr. Walker, you and your folks at GAO have once again done a 
great public service here. I think to the credit of DHS, you have 
told us some areas, critical areas, that we were hit in on September 
11, 2001, where they have done very well for us — aviation security, 
now maritime security, surface transportation security, and I sup- 
pose we should take also comfort generally from your evaluation 
that the Department is handling the mission part of its work very 
well. The management part continues to be lacking, and we have 
to work together, hopefully with a metrics system that we can come 
to an agreement on in the next couple of months to make this as 
good as we can. The threat is out there, the danger is there, and 
we have to work together to protect the American people at home 
from that danger. And the work you have done with this report is 
a tremendous assist to this Committee in fulfilling its oversight re- 
sponsibility for this Department, which the Committee played a 
leading role in creating. 

Senator Collins, would you like to say anything in conclusion? 

Senator Collins. I am just going to submit my remaining ques- 
tions for the record, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for holding 
this hearing. 

Chairman LlEBERMAN. Thank you very much. Thanks to both of 
you. 

The record for the hearing will remain open for 15 days. With 
that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[lA^ereupon, at 3:34 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR AKAKA 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join you in welcoming our distinguished panel mem- 
bers. 

DHS continues to face a monumental management challenge: Bringing together 
22 separate agencies with nearly 180,000 employees into a cohesive Department, 
while protecting the Nation against natural and man-made disasters. While the sub- 
stantive programs that DHS implements are critical to the protection of our country, 
the effective management of DHS as a cohesive entity is central to how effective it 
is in implementing those activities. 

This May, my Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, the Fed- 
eral Workforce, and the District of Columbia held a hearing in which we examined 
the Department’s challenges and needed improvements. Several overarching themes 
were highlighted at that hearing. Mr. Walker’s testimony and the GAO report 
issued today underscore that a number of those same issues continue to challenge 
DHS. 

First, the Department must do more to address its human capital needs. With 
nearly half the workforce eligible for retirement in the next 5 years, the Department 
needs to focus on the recruitment and retention of skilled and talented employees, 
while addressing the unacceptably low morale within the workforce as demonstrated 
by the 0PM Human Capital Survey. 

Second, the Department still has not developed a comprehensive management in- 
tegration strategy. Although the Department has made progress in many areas, 
some key functions, such as acquisitions and financial management, are not fully 
integrated. 

I also remain concerned that the Under Secretary for Management does not have 
sufficient statutory authority to oversee the Department’s integration while also fo- 
cusing on ongoing management challenges. The Under Secretary was given more 
authority to serve as the Chief Management Officer and the principal advisor for 
management at DHS with the approval of the Improving America’s Security Act 
(P.L. 110-63). However, the measure did not elevate the position to a Deputy Sec- 
retary level as I believe is necessary for the CMO to be most effective. That is why 
I joined with Senator Voinovich in supporting the Effective Homeland Security Man- 
agement Act, S. 547, to elevate the Under Secretary for Management to Deputy Sec- 
retary for Management. With your support, Mr. Chairman, the Committee approved 
this bill, and I look forward to working with the Senate leadership to pass tbis bill 
and improve the state of management at the Department. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this hearing today, and I look for- 
ward to learning more about these important issues. 
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s study What GAO Found 


Source. GAO anelys-s. 

DefinNions: 

Substantial progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve more than 75 percent of the 
identified performance ejqaectations. 

Moderate progress: DHS has taken at^lons to generally achieve more than 50 percent but 75 
percent or less of Ste kJenlified performance expectations. 

Modest progress: DHS has taken acttcms to generally achieve more than 25 percent but 50 percent 
or less of the identified performance expectations. 

Limited progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve 25 percent or less of the identified 

performance expectations. . . _ ^ . . ... 

- - United States Government Accountability Office 


DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Progress Report on Implementation of 
Mission and Management Functions 


Since its establishment in March 2003, DHS has made varying levels of 
progr^s in implementing its mission and management areas, as shown in the 
foDowing table. In gener^, DHS has made more progress in its mission areas 
than in its management areas. Within its mission areas, DHS has made 
progress in developing plans and programs, but has faced challenges in its 
implementation efforts. 
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GAO anal 3 ?zed these documents to 
identify responsibilities for DHS 
and obtained and incorporated 
feedback from DHS officials on the 
i: performance expectations. On the 
basis of GAO’S and the DHS Office 
of Inspector General’s (IG) prior 
work and updated information 
provided by DHS, GAO judged the 
extent to whi(d» DHS has taken 
actions to genera% achieve eacli 
performance expectation. ^ 
assessment of generally achieved 
indicated that, in our view, DHS has 
taken actions to satisfy most 
elements of ffie expectation, and an 
assessment of generally not 
achieved indicated that, in our 
view, DHS has not yet taken 
actions to satisfy most elements of 
the expectation. In cases when we 
or the DHSIG had not completed ’ 
work upon which to base an 
assessment or the infonnalion DHS 
provided did not enable us to 
deaiiy detennine the Client to 
which DHS has achieved the _ 
pdformance expectation, we 
indicated no assessment made. 

Our assessment of £)HS’s progress 
relative to each performance 
expectation was not meant to imply 
; that DHS should have frilly 
achieved the performance 
e^ectation at this point.. On the 
of this analysis^ GAO 
detennined whe^er DHS has made 
limited, modest, modeimfe, or 
substantialprogress in each 
mission and mam^ement area The 
assessments of process do riot 
reflect, nor are they intended, to 
reflect, the extent to which DiS’s 
actions have made the nation ihore 
secure in each area 


Key imderlying them^ have affected DHS’s implementation efforts. These 
include strategies to achieve ^ency transformation, strategic planning and 
results management, risk management, information sharing, and partnerships 
and coordination. For example, we liave designated DHS’s implementation 
and transformation as high-risk. While DHS has made progress in 
transforming its component agencies into a fully functioning department, it 
lias not yet addressed elements of the transformation process, such as 
developing a comprehensive transformation strategy. DHS also has not yet 
fully adopted and applied a risk management approach in implementing its 
mission and management functions. Some DHS component agencies have 
taken steps to do so, but this approach is not yet used departmentwide. In 
addition, DHS has taken steps to share information and coordinate with 
homeland security partners but has faced difficulties in these partnership 
efforts. 

Given DIIS’s leading role in securing the homeland, it is critical that the 
department’s mission and management programs operate as efficiently and 
effectively as possible. DHS has taken important actions to secure the border 
and transportation sectors and to prepare for and respond to disasters. DHS 
has had to undertake these missions while also working to transform itself 
into a fully functioning cabinet department — a difficult task for any 
organization. As DHS moves forward, it will be important for the department 
to continue to develop more measurable goals to guide implementation efforts 
and to enable better accountability. It will also be important for DHS to 
continually reassess its mission and management goals, measures, and 
milestones to evaluate progress made, identify past and emerging obstacles, 
and examine alternatives to effectively address those obstacles. 

What GAO Recommends 

While this testimony contains no new recommendations, GAO has made 
approximately 700 recommendations to DHS. DHS has implemented some of 
these recommendations and taken actions to address others. However, we 
have reported that the department still has much to do to ensure that it 
conducts its missions efficiently and effectively while it simultaneously 
prepares to address future challenges that face the department and the nation. 

In commenting on a draft of our report, DHS raised some concerns regarding 
aspects of our methodology, including the criteria used and consistent 
application of the criteria. We believe that we have fuUy disclosed and 
consistently applied the methodology in our report and that it provides a 
sound basis for our progress report DHS also disagreed with our assessment 
for 42 of the 171 performance expectations. Our report provides a detailed 
response to DHS’s comments on the 42 expectations. Overall, we appreciate 
DHS’s concerns and recognize that in such a broad-based endeavor, some 
level of disagreement is inevitable, especially at any given point in time. 
However, we have been as transparent as possible regarding our purpose, 
methodology, and professional judgments. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear today to discuss the Department of 
Homeland Security’s (DHS) efforts to implement its major mission and 
management functions. At your request we issued a report last month 
evaiuatii^ progress DHS has made since March 2003.^ This report defines 
specific actions DHS is to achieve based on legislation, homeland security 
presidential directives, DHS strategic planning documents, and other 
sources and reports the progress the department has made in 
implementing programmatic and management activities based on its 
achievement of these actions. However, the assessments of progress are 
not indicative of the extent to which DHS’s actions have made the nation 
more secure in each area. Moreover, our assessments do not imply that 
DHS would have or should have achieved all of the actions we identified. 
On the other hand, failure to effectively implement these actions could 
have serious consequences for our homeland security, and it is important 
for Congress and other stakeholders to have a sense of the department’s 
accomplishments to date as well as areas for further focus to help inform 
oversight and investment decisions. 

Prior to the creation of DHS, we testified on whether the reorganization of 
government agencies might better address the nation’s homeland security 
needs.® At that time, we testified that the nation had a unique opportunity 
to create an effective and performance-based organization to strengthen 
the nation’s ability to protect its borders and citizens. We noted that the 
magnitude of the challenges that the new department would face would 
require substantial time and effort and that implementation of the new 
department would be extremely complex. Often it has taken years for the 
consolidated functions in new organizations to effectively build on their 
combined strengths, and it is not uncommon for management challenges 
to remain for decades. For example, the 1947 legislation creating the 
Department of Defense (DOD) was amended by Congress in 1949, 1963, 
1958, and 1986 to improve the department’s structural effectiveness. 
Despite these and o^er changes made by DOD, we have reported that 
more than 50 years after its establishment, DOD continues to face a 
number of serious management challenges. 


' GAO, Department qf Homeland Security: Progress Report on Implementation of 
Mission and Management Functions, GAO-07-454 (Washington, D.C.; August 17, 2007). 

® GAO, Homeland Security: Critical Design and Implementation Issues, GAO-02-9571' 
(Washington, D.C.: July 17, 2002). 
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DHS began operations in March 2003 with missions that include 
preventing terrorist attacks from occurring within the United States, 
reducing U.S. vulnerability to terrorism, minimizing the damages from 
attacks that occur, and helping the nation recover from any attacks. The 
department has initiated and continued the implementation of various 
policies and programs to address these missions as well as its 
nonhomeland security functions.® DHS has ^so taken actions to integrate 
its management functions and to transform its component agencies into an 
effective cabinet department. In 2003, we designated the implementation 
and transformation of DHS as high-risk because it represented an 
enormous undertaking that would require time to achieve in an effective 
and efficient manner.^ Additionally, the components merged into DHS 
already faced a wide array of existing challenges, and any DHS failure to 
effectively carry out its mission would expose the nation to potentially 
serious consequences. The area has remained on our high-risk list since 
2003.* In designating the implementation and transformation of DHS as 
high-risk, we noted that building an effective department would require 
consistent and sustiuned leadership from top management to ensure the 
needed transformation of disparate agencies, programs, and nussions into 
an integrated oiganization. Our prior work on mergers and acquisitions, 
undertaken before the creation of DHS, found that successful 
transformations of large organizations, even those faced with less 
strenuous reorganizations than DHS, can take at least 5 to 7 years to 
achieve. 

My comments are based on the results of a report issued last month 
evaluating the extent to which DHS has achieved congressional and 
Administration expectations in its m^or mission and management areas. 

In my testimony, I will explain how we conducted our work for the report 
and discuss the results of that work. I will also discuss the key themes that 
have affected the department’s efforts to implement its mission and 
management areas. These key themes include agency transformation, 
strategic planning and results management, risk management, information 
sharing, and partnerships and coordination. 


® Examples of nonhomeland security functions include Coast Guauil search and rescue and 
naturalization services. 

GAO, High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-03-i 19 (Washington, D.C.: January 2003). 

” GAO, Hi{ih-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-05-207 (Washington, D.C.: January 2005), and 
GAO, High-Risk Series: An Update, G.\0-07-310 (Washington, D.C.: January 2007). 
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We conducted our work in accordance with generally accepted 
government auditing standards. 


Summary 


Our report provides assessments of DHS’s progress across 14 mission and 
management areas. For each area we identified performance expectotions 
based on res^>onsibilities set out in legislation, homeland security 
presidential directives and executive orders, DHS plmming documents, 
and other sources. Our analysts and subject matter experts reviewed our 
prior work, DHS Inspector General (IG) work, and information DHS 
provided to assess whether DHS generally achieved each expectation. We 
used these performance expectation assessments to determine DHS’s 
overall progress in each mission and management area. In commenting on 
a draft of our report, DHS raised concerns about our methodology, 
including the criteria we used for assessing the extent to which DHS has 
achieved each performance expectation and our consistent application of 
the criteria. We discussed our criteria and methodology with DHS officials 
throughout our review and took steps to ensure their consistent 
application. We believe that our methodology provides a sound basis for 
our progress report. Overall, we appreciate DHS’s concerns and recognize 
that in such a broad-based endeavor, some level of disagreement is 
inevitable. However, we have been as transparent as possible regarding 
our purpose, methodology, and professional judgments. 

DHS has made varying levels of progress in implementing its mission and 
management areas since March 2003, as shown in table 1. In general, DHS 
has made more progress in its mission areas than in its management areas, 
which reflects an understandable focus on implementing efforts to secure 
the nation. Within its mission areas, DHS has made progress in developing 
plans and programs but has faced difficulties in implementing them. In 
commenting on a draft of the report issued last month, DHS disagreed 
with our assessments for 42 of the 171 performance expectations. We 
provide a detailed response to DHS’s comments on the 42 expectations in 
the report. 
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Table 1 ; Summary of Assessments of Progress Made by DHS in Its Mission and Management Areas 


Mission/ 

management area 

Number of 
performance 
expectations 

Number of 
performance 
expectations 
generally achieved 

Number of 
performance 
expectations 
generally not 
achieved 

Number of 
performance 
expectations not 
assessed 

Overall 
assessment of 
progress 

Border security 

12 

5 

7 

0 

Modest 

Immigration enforcement 

16 

8 

4 

4 

Moderate 

immigration services 

14 

5 

9 

0 

Modest 

Aviation security 

24 

17 

7 

0 

Moderate 

Surface transportation 
security 

5 

3 

2 

0 

Moderate 

Maritime security 

23 

17 

4 

2 

Substantial 

Emergency preparedness 
and response 

24 

5 

18 

1 

Limited 

Critical infrastructure and 
key resources protection 

7 

4 

3 

0 

Moderate 

Science and technology 

6 

1 

5 

0 

Limited 

Acquisition management 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Modest 

Financial management 

7 

2 

5 

0 

Modest 

Human capital 
management 

8 

2 

6 

0 

Limited 

Information technology 
management 

13 

2 

8 

3 

Limited 

Rea) property 
management 

9 

6 

3 

0 

Moderate 

Total 

171 

78 

83 

10 


Source: GAO anelysie. 


A variety of cross-cutting issues have affected DHS’s efforts to implement 
its mission and management functions. These key issues include agency 
transformation, strategic planning and results management, risk 
management, information sharing, and partnerships and coordination. 

• We initially designated the implementation and transformation of DHS 
as a high-risk area because it represented an enormous undertaking 
that would require time to achieve and the components to be merged 
into DHS already faced a wide array of challenges. We continued this 
designation in 2005 and 2(K)7 in part because DHS’s management 
systems and functions are not yet fully integrated and wholly 
operational. 
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• DHS has not always implemented effective strategic planning efforts 
and has not yet fiiUy developed performance measures or put in place 
structures to help ensure that the agency is managir^ for results. For 
example, we have reported that some component agencies have had 
difjBculties developing outcome-based goals and measures for 
assessing program performance. We have also noted that DHS faces 
inherent challenges in developing outcome-based goals and measures 
to assess die effect of its efforts on strengthening homeland security. 

• The National Strategy for Homeland Security and DHS’s strategic 
plan have called for the use of risk-based decisions to prioritize DHS’s 
resource investments. We have found that while some DHS component 
agenci^, such as the Coast Guard, have taken steps to apply risk-based 
decision making in implementing some of its mission functior^, other 
components have not utilized such an approach. 

• We have designated information sharing for homeland security as high- 
risk in part because the nation still lacks an implemented set of 
govemmentwide policies and processes for sharing terrorism-related 
information. The federal government has issued a strategy for how it 
will put in place the overall framework and policies for sharing 
information with critical partners. DHS has taken actions to implement 
its information-sharing responsibilities, but we have reported that DHS 
faces challenges in continuing to develop productive information- 
sharing relationships with federal agencies, state and local 
governments, and the private sector. 

• The National Strategy for Homeland Security underscores the 
importance of DHS partnering with other stakeholders, as the majority 
of the strategy’s initiatives are intended to be implemented by three or 
more federal agencies. DHS has taken steps to strengthen partnering 
frameworks and capabilities. However, we have also reported on 
difficulties DHS faces in its partnership efforts, such as in coordinating 
with its emergency preparedness and response partners in the wake of 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. 

Given DHS’s leading role in securing the homeland, it is critical that the 
department’s mission and management programs are operating as 
efficiently and effectively as possible. DHS has taken important actions to 
secure the border and transportation sectors and to prepare for and 
respond to disasters. DHS has had to undertake these missions while also 
working to transform itself into a fully functioning cabinet department — a 
difficult task for any organization. As it moves forward, DHS will continue 
to face the challenges that have affected ite operations thus far, including 
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transforming into a high-performing, results-oriented agency; developing 
results-oriented goals and measures to effectively assess performance; 
developing and implementing a risk-based approach to guide resource 
decisions; and establishing effective frameworks and mechanisms for 
sharing information and coordinating with homeland security partneis. 
DHS has undertaken efforts to address these challenges but will need to 
give continued attention to these efforts in order to efficiently and 
effectively identify and prioritize mission and management needs, 
implement efforts to address those needs, and allocate resources 
accordingly. As DHS continues to evolve and implements its programs, we 
will continue to review its progress and report to Congress mid the public 
on our work. 


Background 


In July 2002, President Bush issued the National Strategy for Homeland 
Security. The strategy set forth overall objectives to prevent terrorist 
attacks within the United States, reduce America’s vulnerability to 
terrorism, and minimize the damage and assist in the recovery from 
attacks that occur. The strategy set out a plan to improve homeland 
security through the cooperation and partnering of federal, state, local, 
and private sector organizations on an array of ftmctions. The National 
Strategy for Homeland Security specified a number of federal 
departments, as well as nonfederal organizations, that have important 
roles in securing the homeland. In terms of federal departments, DHS was 
assigned a leading role in implementing established homeland security 
mission areas. 

In November 2002, the Homeland Security Act of 2002 was enacted into 
law, creating DHS. This act defined the department’s missions to Include 
preventing terrorist attacks within the United States; reducing U.S. 
vulnerability to terrorism; and minimizing the damages, and assisting in 
the recovery from, attacks that occur within the United States. The act 
also specified m^or responsibilities for the department, including to 
analyze information and protect infrastructure; develop countermeasures 
against chemicjd, biological, radiological, and nuclear, and other emerging 
terrorist threats; secure U.S. borders and transportation systems; mid 
organize emergency preparedness and response efforts. DHS began 
operations in March 2003. Its establishment represented a fusion of 22 
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federal agencies to coordinate and centralize the leadership of many 
homeland security activities under a single department.® 

A variety of factors have affected DHS’s efforts to implement its mission 
and management functions. These factors include both domestic ^d 
international events, such as Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, and msyor 
homeland security-related legislation. Figure 1 provides a timeline of key 
events that have affected DfK’s implementation. 


Figure 1 : Selected Key Events That Have Affected Department of Homeland Security implementation 


► 9/11/01 
Terrorist 
attacks 

► 9A)1-10/01 
Anthrax 
attacks 


*■ 10/02 

Bail terrorist 
bombing 


► lorai 

U.S.Operatlons 
commence In 
Afghanistan 

► 11/01 
Aviation and 
Transportation 
Security Act 
signed Into law 


»3A)3 

U.S. operations 
comm^ce in Iraq 

* 3/03 

Department oi 
Homeland Security 
established 


Ml/02 

Maritime Transportation 
Security Act signed 
into law 
Ml/02 

Homeland Security 
Act signed into law 



► 8/06 

Threats 

against 

U.S.-bound 

airiiners from 

the United 

Kingdom 

uncovered 


10/06 
SAFE Pori 
Act signed 
into law 


Source: GAO analysis. 


®These 22 agencies, offices, and programs were U.S, Customs Service; U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; Federal Protective Service; Transportation Security Administration; 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center; Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service; 
Office for Domestic Preparedness; Federal Emergency Management Agency; Strategic 
National StocJ^iile and rite National Disaster Medical System; Nuclear Incident Response 
Team; Domestic Emergency Support Team; National Domestic Preparedness Office; 
Chemical, Biolo^caJ, Radiological, and Nuclear Countermeasures Program; Environmental 
Measures Laborstfory; NaUonal BW Defense Analysis Center; Plum Isl^d Animal Disease 
Center; Federal Computer Incident Response Center; National Communications System; 
National Infrastructure Protection Center; Energy Security and Assurm:ice Program; Secret 
Service; and U.S. Coast Guard. 
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Our Report Assesses 
DHS’s Progress in 
Implementing Its 
Mission and 
Management 
Functions 


Our report a^esses DHS's progress across 14 mission and management 
areas. We based these areas on those identified in the National Strategy 
for Homeland Comity, the goals and objectives set forth in the DHS 
strategic plan and homeland security presidential directives, our reports, 
and studies conducted by the DHS IG and other organizations and groups, 
such as the 9/11 Commission and the Century Foundation. The 14 we 
identified are 

1. Border security 


2. Immigration enforcement 

3. Immigration services 


4. Aviation security 


5. Surface transportation security 


6. Maritime security 


7. Emergency preparedness and response 

8. Critical infirastructure and key resources protection 

9. Science and technology 

10. Acquisition management 

11. Financial management 

12. Human capital management 

13. Information technology management 

14. Real property management 


For each mission and management area, we identified performance 
expectations and vetted them with DHS officials. These performance 
expectations are a composite of the responsibilities or fimctions — derived 
from legislation, homeland security presidential directives and executive 
orders, DHS planning documents, and other sources — that the department 
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is to achieve.’ Our analysts and subject matter experts reviewed our prior 
work, DHS IG work, and evidence DHS provided between March and July 
2007, including DHS offic^Js’ assertions when supported by 
documentation. On the basis of this analysis and our experts’ judgment, 
we then assessed the extent to which DHS had achieved each of the 
expectations we identified. We made preliminary assessments for each 
performance expectation based solely on GAO and DHS IG work. In 
March through July, we received additional information from DHS, which 
we reviewed and used to inform our fin^ assessments. In some cases the 
assessments remained the same as our preliminary ones, and in other 
cases they changed. 

When our review of our prior work, the DHS IG’s work, and DHS’s 
documentation indicated that DHS had satisfied most of the key elements 
of a performance expectation, we concluded that DHS had generally 
achieved it. When our reviews showed that DHS had not yet satisfied most 
of the key elements of a performance expectation, we concluded that DHS 
had generally not achieved it. More specifically, where our prior work or 
that of the DHS IG indicated DHS had not achieved a performance 
expectation and DHS did not provide documentation to prove otherwise, 
we concluded that DHS had generally not achieved it. For a small number 
of performance expectations we could not make an assessment because 
neither we nor the DHS IG had completed work and the information DHS 
provided did not enable us to clearly assess DHS’s progress. 

We used these performance expectation assessments to determine DHS’s 
overall progress in each mission and management area. After making an 
assessment for each performance e:q5ectation, we added up those rated as 
generally achieved. We divided this number by the total number of 
performance expectations for the mission or management area, excluding 
those performance expectations for which we could not make an 
assessment If DHS generally achieved more than 75 percent of the 
identified performance expectations, we identified its overall progress as 
substantial. When the number achieved was more than 50 percent but 75 
percent or less, we identified its overall progress as moderate. If DHS 
generally achieved more than 25 percent but 50 percent or less, we 
identified its overall progress as modest. For mission and management 


’ We did not consider performance expectations derived from sources arising after 
September 2006, such as the Security and Accountability for Every (SAFE) Port Act and the 
fiscal year 2007 DHS appropriations act 
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areas in which DIK generally achieved 25 percent or less of the 
performance expectations, we identified overall progress as limited. 

We and the DHS IG have completed varying degrees of work for each 
mission and management area, and DHS’s components and offices 
provided us witJi different amoimts and types of information. As a result, 
our assessments of DHS’s progress in each mission and management area 
reflect the information available for our review and analysis and are not 
equally comprehensive across all 14 mission and management areas. It is 
also important to note that while there are qu^itative differences between 
the performance expectations, we did not weigh some more heavily than 
others in our overall assessments of mission and management areas. We 
also recognize that these expectations are not time bound, and DHS will 
take actions to satisfy these expectations over a sustained period of time. 
Our assessment of DHS’s progress relative to each performance 
expectation refers to the progress made by the department since March 
2003 and does not imply tirat DHS should have fully achieved each 
performance expectation at this point. 

In commenting on a draft of our report, DHS took issues with our 
methodology. First, DHS believed that we altered the criteria we used to 
judge the department’s progress. We did not change our criteria; rather we 
made a change in terminology to better convey the intent behind the 
performance expectations that DHS achieve them instead of merely take 
actions that apply or relate to them. Second, DHS took issue with the 
binary standard approach we used to assess each performance 
expectation. We acknowledge the limitations of this standard in our report 
but believe it was appropriate for our review given that the Administration 
has generally not established quantitative goals and measures for the 
expectations. Therefore, we could not assess where along a spectrum of 
progress DHS stood in achieving each performance expectation. Third, 
DHS was concerned about an apparent shift in criteria we applied after the 
department provided us additional information and documents. What DHS 
perceived as a change in criteria for certain performance expectations was 
really the process by which we disclosed our preliminary assessment; 
analyzed additional documents and information from DHS; and updated 
and, in many cases revised, our assessments based on the additional 
inputs. Fourth, DHS raised concerns with consistency in our application of 
the methodology. Our core team of GAO analysts and managers reviewed 
all inputs from GAO staff to ensure consistent application of our 
methodology, criteria, and analytical process, and our quality control 
process included detailed reviews of the report’s facts as well as 
assiurances that we followed generally accepted government auditing 
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standards. FInalJy, DHS points outs that we treated all performance 
expectations as if they were of equal significance. In our report, we 
acknowledged that differences exist, but we did not weight the 
performance expectations because congressional, departmental, and 
others’ views on the relative priority of each expectation may be different, 
and we did not believe it was appropriate to substitute our judgment for 
theirs. 

Overall, we appreciate DHS’s concerns and recognize that in such a broad- 
based endeavor, some level of disagreement is inevitable, especially at any 
given point in time. However, we have been as transparent as possible 
regarding our purpose, methodology, and professional judgments and 
believe that our methodology provides a sound basis for the progress 
report. 


DHS Has Made 
Progress in 
Implementing Mission 
and Management 
Functions but Has 
Faced Difficulties in 
Its Implementation 
Efforts 


Our report shows that since March 2003, DHS has attained some level of 
progress in implementing the performance expectations in all of its major 
mission and management areas, but the rate of progress among these 
areas has varied. Overall, DHS has made more progress in Its mission 
areas than in its management areas, reflecting an understandable focus on 
implementing efforts to secure the homeland. As DHS continues to mature 
as an organization, we believe it will be able to put more focus — and 
achieve more expectations — in the management areas. 

Within its mission areas, DHS has made more progress in developing 
strategies, plans, and programs than in implementing them. For example, 
in the area of border security we found that DHS has developed a 
multiyear strategy and initiative for identifying illegal border crossings 
between ports of entry. However, DHS is in the early stages of 
implementing this strategy, and we and the DHS IG identified problems 
with implementation of past programs with similar objectives. likewise, in 
the area of emergency preparedness and response, DHS has developed the 
National Incident Management System. However, we have reported that 
much more work remains for DHS to effectively coordinate its 
implementation. 


Below we provide more information on progress made by DHS in its 
mission and management areas. 

• DHS’s border security mission includes detecting and preventing 
terrorists and terrorist weapons from entering the United States; 
facilitating the orderly and efficient flow of legitimate trade and travel; 
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interdicting iUegal drugs and other contraband; apprehending 
individuals who are attempting to enter the United States illegally; 
inspecting inbound and outbound people, vehicles, and cargo; and 
enforcing laws of the United States at the border. As shown in table 2, 
we identified 12 performance expectations for DHS in the area of 
border security and found that DHS has generally achieved 5 of them 
and has gener^ly not achieved 7 others. 


Table 2: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS's Border Security Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 5 

Implement a biometric entry system to prevent unauthorized border crossers from entering the United States 
through ports of entry 

Develop a program to detect and identify illegal border crossings between ports of entry 

Develop a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and other items into the United States 

Provide adequate training for all border-related employees 

Develop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human capital resources to fulfill the agency's border security 
mission 

Generally not achieved 7 

Implement a biometric exit system to collect information on border crossers leaving the United States through 
ports of entry 

implement a program to detect and identify illegal border crossings between ports of entry 

implement a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and other items into the United States 

Implement effective security measures in the visa issuance process 

Implement Initiatives related to the security of certain documents used to enter the United States 
Ensure adequate Infrastructure and facilities 

Leverage technology, personnel, and information to secure the border 

Overall assessment of progress Modest 

Sourcs: GAO analysis. 


» DHS’s immigration enforcement mission includes apprehending, 
detaining, and removing criminal and illegal aliens; disrupting and 
dismantling organized smuggling of humans and contraband as well as 
human trafficking; investigating and prosecuting those who engage in 
benefit and document fraud; blocking and removing employers’ access 
to undocumented workers; and enforcing compliemce with programs to 
monitor visitors. As shown in table 3, we identified 16 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of immigration enforcement and 
found that DHS has generally achieved 8 of them and has generally not 
achieved 4 others. For 4 performance expectations, we could not make 
an assessment. 
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Table 3: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s immigration Enforcement Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 8 

Develop a program to ensure the timely identification and remove of noncriminai aliens subject to removal from 
the United States 

Assess and prioritize the use of alien detention resource to prevent the release of aliens subject to removal 

Develop a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of noncriminal aliens 

Develop a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to erasure that only authorized workers are employed 

Develop a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent trafficking and smuggling of aliens into the United 

States 

Develop a law enforcement strategy to combat criminal alien gangs in the United States and cross-border 
criminal activity 

Develop a program to screen and respond to local law enforcement and community complaints about aliens who 
many be subject to removal 

Develop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human capital resources to fulfill the agency’s immigration 
enforcement mission 


Generally not achieved 4 

Implement a program to ensure the timely identification and removal of noncriminai aliens subject to removal 

from the United States 

Ensure the removal of criminal aliens 

Implement a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that only authorized workers are employed 
Implement a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent trafficking and smuggling of aliens into the United 
States 

No assessment made 4 


implement a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of noncriminai aliens 

Implement a law enforcement strategy to combat criminal alien gangs in the United States and cross-border 

criminal activity 

Disrupt and dismantle mechanisms for money laundering and financial crimes 

Provide training, including foreign language training, and equipment for all Immigration enforcement personnel to 
fulfitt the agency’s mission 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 


Soufce: OAO analysis. 


DHS’s immigration services mission includes administering 
immigration benefits and working to reduce immigration benefit fraud. 
As shown in table 4, we identified 14 performance expectations for 
DHS in the area of immigration services and found that DHS has 
generally achieved 5 of them and has generally not achieved 9 others. 
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Table 4: Summary of Our Assessments lor DHS’s Immigration Services Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 5 

Institute process and staffing reforms to improve application processes 

Establish online access to status information about benefit api^ications 

Establish revised immigration application fees based on a comprehensive fee study 

Communicate immigration-related information to other relevant agencies 

Create an office to reduce immigration benefit fraud 

Generally not achieved 9 

Eliminate the benefit application backlog and reduce application completion times to 6 months 

Establish a timetable for reviewing the program rules, business processes, and procedures for immigration 

benefit applications 

institute a case management system to manage applications and provide management information 

Develop new programs to prevent future backlogs from developing 

Establish online filing for benefit applications 

Capture biometric information on all benefits applicants 

Implement an automated background check system to track and store ail requests for applications 
Establish training programs to reduce fraud in the benefits process 
Implement a fraud assessment program to reduce benefit fraud 

Overall assessment of progress Modest 


Sourca: GAOanaiyals. 


DHS’s aviation secnrity mission includes strengthening airport 
security; providing and traiiung a screening workforce; prescreening 
passengers against terrorist watch lists; and screening passengers, 
baggage, and cargo. As shown in table 6, we identified 24 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of aviation security and found that 
DHS has generally achieved 17 of them and has generally not achieved 
7 others. 
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Table 5: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Aviation Security Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 17 

Implement a strategic approach for aviation security functions 

Ensure the screening of airport employees against terrorist watch lists 

Hire and deploy a federal screening workforce 

Develop standards for determining aviation security staffing at airports 

Establish standards for training and testing the performance of airport screener staff 

Establish a program and requirements to allow eligible ainx>rts to use a private screening woiidorce 

Train and deploy federal air marshals on high-risk flights 

Establish standards for training flight and cabin crews 

Establish a program to allow authorized flight deck officers to use fireamris to defend against any terrorist or 
criminal acts 

Establish policies and procedures to ensure that individuals known to pose, or suspected of posing, a risk or 
threat to security are identified and subjected to appropriate action 

Develop and implement processes and procedures for physically screening passengers at airport checkpoints 
Develop and test checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities 

Deploy explosive detection systems (EDS) and explosive trace detection (ETD) systems to screen checked 
baggage for explosives 

Develop a plan to deploy in-line baggage screening equipment at airports 
Pursue the deployment and use of in-line baggage screening equipment at airports 
Develop a plan for air cargo security 
Develop and implement procedures to screen air cargo 

Generally not achieved ————— 

Establish standards and procedures for effective airport perimeter security 

Establish standards and procedures to effectively control access to airport secured areas 

Establish procedures for implementing biometric identifier systems for airport secured areas access control 

Develop and implement an advanced prescreening system to allow DHS to compare domestic passenger 

information to the Selectee List and No Fly List 

Develop and implement an International passenger prescreening process to compare passenger information to 

terrorist watch fists before aircraft departure 

Deploy checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities 

Develop and implement technologies to screen air cargo 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 


Source: GAO analysis. 


DHS’s surface transportation security mission includes establishing 
security standards and conducting assessments and inspections of 
surface transportation modes, which include passenger and freight rail; 
mass transit; highways, including commercial vehicles; and pipelines. 
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As shown in table 6, we identified 5 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of surface transportation security and foimd that DHS has 
generally achieved 3 of them and has generally not achieved 2. 


Table 6: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS's Surface Transportation Security Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 3 

Develop and adopt a strategic approach for implementing surface transportation security functions 
Conduct threat, criticality, and vulnerability assessments of surface transporlation assets 
Administer grant programs for surface transportation security 

Generally not achieved 2 

Issue standards for securing surface transportation modes 
Conduct compliance inspections for surface transporlation systems 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 

Soui^: GAO analysis. 


DHS’s maritime security responsibilities include port and vessel 
security, m<uitime intelligence, and maritirae supply chain security. As 
shown in table 7, we identified 23 performance expectations for DHS in 
the area of maritime security and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 17 of them and has generally not achieved 4 others. For 2 
performance expectations, we could not make an assessment. 


Table 7: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Maritime Security Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 17 

Develop national plans for maritime security 

Develop national plans for maritime response 

Develop national plans for maritime recovery 

Develop regional (port-specific) plans for security 

Develop regional (port-specific) plans for response 

Ensure port facilities have completed vulnerability assessments and developed security plans 
Ensure that vessels have completed vulnerability assessments and developed security plans 
Exercise security, response, and recovery plans with key maritime stakeholders to enhance security, response, 
and recovery efforts 

Implement a port security grant program to help facilities improve their security capabilities 

Establish operational centers to monitor threats and fuse intelligence and operations at the regional/port level 

Collect information on incoming ships to assess risks and threats 
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Performance expectation Total 

Develop a vessei'tracking system to improve inteliig^ce and maritkne domain awareness on vessels in U.S. 

waters 

Collect information on arriving cargo for screening purposes 

Develop a system for screening and inspecting cargo for iHegal contraband 

Develop a program to work with foreign governments to inspect suspicious cargo before it leaves for U.S. ports 
Develop a program to work with the private sector to improve and validate supply chain security 
Develop an international port security program to assess setnirity at foreign ports 

Generally not achieved 4 

Develop regional (port-specific) plans for recovery 

Implement a national facility access control system for port secured areas 

Develop a long-range vessel-tracking system to improve maritime domain awareness 

Develop a program to screen incoming cargo for radiation 

No assessment made 2 

Develop a national plan to establish and improve maritime intelligence 
Develop standards for cargo containers to ensure their physical security 

Overall assessment of progress Substantial 


Sourc»: GAO anaiyss. 


• DHS’s emergency preparedness and response mission includes 
preparing to mirumize the damage and recover from terrorist attacks 
and disasters; helping to plan, equip, train, and practice needed skills of 
first responders; and consolidating federal response plans and 
activities to build a national, coordinated system for incident 
management. As shown in table 8, we identified 24 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of emergency preparedness and 
response and found that DHS has generally achieved 5 of them and has 
generally not achieved 18 others. For 1 performance expectation, we 
could not make an assessment. 


Table 8: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Emergency Preparedness and Response Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 5 

Establish a program for conducting emergency preparedness exercises 
Develop a national incident management system 

Provide grant funding to first responders in develqsing and implementing interoperable communications 
capabilities 

Administer a program for providing grants and assistance to state and local governments and first responders 
Allocate grants based on assessment factors that acctnint for population, critical infrastructure, and other risk 
factors 
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Performance expectation Total 

Generally not achieved 18 

Establish a comprehensive training program for national preparedness 

Conduct and support risk assessments and risk management capabilities for emergency preparedness 

Ensure the capacity and readiness of disaster response tearris 

Coordinate implementation of a national incident management system 

Establish a single, alt-hazards national response plan 

Coordinate implementation of a single, all-hazards le^nse plan 

Develop a complete inventory of federal response capabilities 

Develop a national, all-hazards preparedness goal 

Develop plans and capabilities to strengthen nationwide recovery efforts 

Develop the capacity to provide needed emergency assistance and services in a timely manner 

Provide timely assistance and services to individuals and communities in response to emergency events 

implement a program to improve interoperable communications among federal, state, and local agencies 

Implement procedures and capabilities for effective interoperable communications 

increase the development and adoption of interoperability communications standards 

Develop perfomiance goals and measures to assess progress in developing interoperability 

Provide guidance and technical assistance to first responders in developing and implementing interoperable 
communications capabiiities 

Provide assistance to state and local governments to develop all-hazards plans and capabilities 

Develop a system for collecting and disseminating lessons learned and best practices to emergency responders 

No assessment made 1 

Support citizen participation in national preparedness efforts 

Overall assessment of progress Limited 

Sou'c*: GAO Analysis. 


« DHS’s critical iniirastructure and key resources protection 
activities include developing and coordinating implementation of a 
comprehensive national plan for critical infrastructure protection, 
developing partnerships with stakeholders and information sharing and 
warning capabilities, and identifying and reducing threate and 
vulnerabilities. As shown in table 9, we identified 7 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of critical infrastructure and key 
resources protection and found that DHS has generally achieved 4 of 
them and has generally not achieved 3 others. 
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Table 9: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS's Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources Protection Performance 
Expectations 

Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 4 

Develop a comprehensive national plan for critical infrastructure protection 

Develop partnerships and coordinate with other federal ager>ctes, state and local, governments, and the private 
sector 

Identify and assess threats and vulner^ilities for critical infrastructure 
Support efforts to reduce threats and vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure 

Generally not achieved 3 

Improve and enhance pubiic/private information sharing inwiving attacks, threats, and vulnerabilities 
Develop and enhance national analysis and warning capabilities for critical infrastructure 
Provide and coordinate incident response and recovery planning efforts for critical infrastructure 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 

Source: GAO ertaiysis. 

• DHS’s science and technology efforts mclude coordinating the 
federal government’s civilian efforts to identify and develop 
countermeasures to chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and 
other emerging terrorist threats. As shown in table 10, we identified 6 
performance expectations for DHS in the area of science and 
technology and found that DHS has generally achieved 1 of them and 
has generally not achieved 5 others. 


Table 10: Summary of Our Assessments for OHS’s Science and Technology Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation 
Generally achieved 

Coordinate with and share homeland security technologies with federal, state, local, and private sector entities 
Generally not achieved 

Develop a plan for departmental research, development, testing, and evaluation activities 

Assess emerging chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats and homeland security vulnerabilities 

Coordinate research, development, and testing efforts to identify and develop countermeasures to address 

chemical, bioiogicai, radiological, nuclear, and other emerging terrorist threats 

Coordinate deployment of nuclear, biological, chemical, and radiological detection capabilities and other 

countermeasures 

Assess and evaluate nuclear, biological, chemical, and radiological detection capabilities and other 
countermeasures 

Overall assessment of progress 
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DHS’s acquisition management efforts include managing the use of 
contracts to acquire goods and services needed to fulfill or support the 
agency’s missions, such as information systems, new technologies, 
aircraft, ships, and professional services. As shown in table 11, we 
identified 3 performance expectations for DHS in the area of 
acquisation management and found that DHS has generally achieved 1 
of them and has generally not achieved 2 otheiB. 


Table 11: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Acquisition Management Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally achieved 

1 

Assess and organize acquisition functions to meet agency needs 

Generally not achieved 

2 

Develop clear and transparent policies and processes for ail acquisitions 

Develop an acquisition woridorce to implement and monitor acquisitions 

Overall assessment of progress 

Modest 


Sourc«: QAO ictalysis. 


DHS’s financial management efforts include consolidating or 
integrating component agencies’ financial management systems. As 
shown in table 12, we identified 7 performance expectations for DHS in 
the area of financial mmiagement and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 2 of them and has generally not achieved 5 others. 


Table 12: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Financial Management Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 2 

Designate a department Chief Financial Officer who is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate 
Prepare corrective action plans for internal control weaknesses 

Generally not achieved 5 

Subject ali financial statements to an annual financial statement audit 
Obtain an unqualified financial statement audit opinion 

Substantially comply with federal financial management system requirements, applicable federal accounting 
standards, and the U.S. Standard Genera! Ledger at the transaction level 
Obtain an unqualified opinion on interna! control over financial reporting 
Correct internal control weaknesses 

Overall assessment of progress Modest 


Soun»: GAO 
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• DHS’s key human capital management areas include pay, 
performance management, classification, labor relations, adverse 
actions, employee appeals, and diversity management. As shown in 
table 13, we identified 8 performance expectetions for DHS in the area 
of human capital management and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 2 of them and has generally not achieved 6 others. 


Table 13: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS's Human Capital Management Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generatiy achieved 2 

Develop a resuits-oriented strategic human capital plan 
Create a comprehensive plan for training and professional development 

Generally not achieved 6 

Implement a human capital system that links human capital planning to overall agency strategic planning 

Develop and implement processes to recruit and hire employees who possess needed skills 

Measure agency performance and make strategic human capital decisions 

Establish a market-based and more performance-oriented pay system 

Seek feedback from employees to allow for their participation in the decision-making process 

Implement training and development programs in support ofDHS’s mission and goals 

Overall assessment of progress Limited 

Sourc«: GAO analysis. 


DHS’s information technology management efforts include 
developing and using an enterprise architecture, or corporate 
blueprint, as an authoritative frame of reference to guide and constrain 
system investments; defining and foDowing a corporate process for 
informed decision making by senior leadership about competing 
information technology investment options; applying system and 
software development and acquisition discipline and rigor when 
defining, designing, developing, testing, deploying, and maintaining 
systems; establishing a comprehensive, departmentwide information 
security program to protect information and systems; having sufficient 
people with the right knowledge, skills, and abilities to execute each of 
these areas now and in the future; and centralizing leadership for 
extending these disciplines throughout the organization with an 
empowered Chief Infomiation Officer. As shown in table 14, we 
identified 13 performance eiqpectations for DHS in the area of 
information technology management and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 2 of them and has generally not achieved 8 others. For 3 
performance expectations, we could not make an assessment. 
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Table 14: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Information Technology Management Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 2 

Organize roles and responsibilities for information technology under the Chief Information Officer 
Develop policies and procedures to ensure protection of sensitive information 

Generally not achieved 8 

Develop a strategy and plan for information technology management 

Develop measures to assess performance in the management of information technology 

Implement a comprehensive enterprise architecture 

Develop a process to effectively manage information technology investments 

Implement a process to effectively manage information technology investments 

Develop policies and procedures for effective information systems development and acquisition 

implement policies and procedures for effective informatics systems development and acquisition 

Implement policies and procedures to effectively safeguard sensitive information 

No assessmertt made 3 

Strategically manage information technology human capital 
Develop a comprehensive enterprise architecture 

Provide operational capabilities for information technology infrastructure and applications 

Overai! assessment of progress Limited 

Source: GAO analysis. 


• DHS’s responsibilities for real property management are specified in 
Executive Order 13327, “Federal Real Property Asset Management," 
and include establishment of a Senior Re^ Property Officer, 
development of an asset inventory, and development and 
implementation of an asset management plan and performance 
measures. As shown in table 15, we identified 9 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of real property management and 
found that DHS has generally achieved 6 of them and has generally not 
achieved 3 others. 
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Table 15: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Real Property Management Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 6 

Establish a Senior Real Property Officer who actively serves on the Federal Rea! Property Council 

Complete and maintain a comprehensive Inventory and profile of agency real property 

Provide timely and accurate information for inclusion in the govemmentwide real property inventory database 

Develop an Office of Management and Budget-approved asset management plan 

Establish an Office of Management and Budget-approved 3-year rolling timeline with certain deadlines by which 
the agency will address opportunities and determine its piiorities as identified in die asset management plan 
Establish real property performance measures 

Generally not achieved 3 

Demonstrate steps taken toward implementation of the asset management plan 

Use accurate and current asset inventory information and real property performance measures in management 
decision making 

Ensure the management of agency property assets is consistent with the agency's overall strategic plan, the 
agency asset management plan, and the performance measures 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 

Source: QAO analysis. 


Our report contains detailed information on DHS’s progress in achieving 
each of the performance expectations, including a detailed summary of 
our work, the DHS IG’s work, and DHS documentation and officials’ 
statements. We also provide our basis for each assessment. In commenting 
on a draft of our report, DHS disagreed with our assessments for 42 of the 
171 performance expectations noted above, In our report, we provide 
detailed responses to DHS’s comments on the 42 performance 
expectations. We look forward to discussing our assessments in all the 
mission and management areas in more detail with the committee and 
subcommittees to help inform their ongoing oversight efforts. 


Cross-cutting Issues 
Have Hindered DHS’s 
Implementation 
Efforts 


Our work has identified cross-cutting issues that have hindered DHS’s 
progress in its mission and management areas. These issues include: (1) 
transforming and integrating DHS’s management functions; (2) 
establishing baseline performance goals and measures and engaging in 
effective strategic planning efforts; (3) applying and improving a risk 
management approach for implementing missions and making resource 
allocation decisions; (4) sharing information with key stakeholders; and 
(5) coordinating and partnering with federal, state, local, and private 
sector agencies entities. 
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• The creation of DHS is an enormous management challenge, and DHS 
faces a formidable task in its transformation efforts as it works to 
integrate over 170,000 federal employees from 22 component agencies. 
Each component agency brought differing missions, cultures, systems, 
and procedures that the new department had to efficiently and 
effectively integrate into a single, fimctioning unit. At the same time it 
weathers these growing pains, DHS must still folfQl its various 
homeland security and other missions. DHS has developed a strategic 
plan, is working to integrate some management functions, and has 
continued to form nectary partnerships to achieve mission success. 
Despite these efforts, we reported earlier this year that DHS 
implementation and transformation remmns high-risk because DHS has 
not yet developed a comprehensive management integration strategy 
and its management systems and functions — especially related to 
acquisition, hnancial, human capital, and information 
management — are not yet ftilly integrated and wholly operational. 

• A number of DHS’s programs lack outcome goals and measures, a fact 
that may hinder the department’s ability to effectively assess the results 
of program efforts or ftiily assess whether the department is using 
resources effectively and efficiently, especially given various agency 
priorities for resources. In particular, we have reported that some of 
DHS’s components have not developed adequate outcome-based 
performance measures or comprehensive plans to monitor, assess, and 
independently evaluate the effectiveness of their plans and 
performance. For example, in August 2005 we reported that U.S. 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement lacked outcome goals and 
measures for its worksite enforcement program and recommended that 
the agency set specific time frames for developing these goals and 
measures. Further, we have reported that many of DHS’s border- 
related performance goals and measures are not fully defined or 
adequately aligned with one another, and some performance targets are 
not realistic. We have also recognized that DHS faces some inherent 
difficulties in developing performance goals and measures to address 
its unique mission and programs, such as in developing measures for 
the effectiveness of its efforts to prevent and deter terrorist attacks. 

• Within its sphere of responsibility, DHS cannot afford to protect 
everything against all possible threats. As a result, DHS must make 
choices about how to allocate its resources to most effectively manage 
risk. In April 2007, DHS established the new Office of Risk Management 
and Analysis to serve as the DHS Executive Agent for national-level 
risk management analysis standards and metrics; develop a 
standardized approach to risk; develop an approach to risk 
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management to help DHS leverage and integrate risk expertise across 
components and external stakeholders; assess DHS risk performance 
to ensure programs are measurably reducing risk; and commuiricate 
DPIS risk management in a manner that reinforces the risk-based 
approach. It is too early to tell what effect this office will have on 
strengthening departmentwide risk management activities. Several 
DHS component agencies have taken steps toward integrating risk- 
based decision making into their decision-making processes. For 
example, the Coast Guard has developed security plans for seaports, 
facilities, and vessels based on risk assessments. Other componente 
have not always utilized such an approach. In addition, DHS has not 
performed comprehensive risk assessments in transportation, critical 
infrastructure, and the immigration and customs systems to guide 
resource allocation decisions. For example, DHS has not fully utilized a 
risk-based strategy to allocate resources among transportation sectors. 
Although TSA has developed tools and processes to assess risk within 
and across transportation modes, it has not fully implemented these 
efforts to drive resource allocation decisions. 

• In 2005, we designated information sharing for homeland security as 
high-risk and continued that designation in 2007. We recently reported 
that the nation still lacked an implemented set of govemmentwide 
policies and processes for sharing terrorism-related information but 
has issued a strategy on how it will put in place the overall framework, 
policies, and architecture for sharing with all critical partners — actions 
that we and others have recommended. DHS has taken some steps to 
implement its information-sharing responsibilities. For example, DHS 
implemented a network to share homeland security information. States 
and localities are also creating their own information “fusion” centers, 
some with DHS support However, DHS did not fully adhere to key 
practices in coordinating efforts on its homeland security information 
network with state and local information sharing initiatives and faces 
other information-sharing challenges, including developing productive 
information-sharing relationships among the federal government, state 
and local governments, and the private sector. 

• To secure the nation, DHS must form effective and sustained 
partnerships among legacy component agencies and also with a range 
of other entities, including other federal agencies, state and local 
governments, the private and nonprofit sectors, and intemationai 
partners, but has faced difficulties in doing so. Thirty-three of the 43 
initiatives the National Strategy for Homeland Security are required 
to be implemented by three or more federal agencies. In addition, the 
private sector is a key homeland security partner. For example, DHS 
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must partner with individual companies and organizations to protect 
vitel national infrastructure, such as the nation’s water supply, 
transportation systems, and chemical facilities. In October 2006 we 
reported that all 17 critical infrastructure sectors had established their 
respective government councils, and nearly all sectors had initiated 
their voluntary private sector councils in response to the National 
Infrastructure Protection Plan. In addition, through its Customs-TYade 
Partnership Against Terrorism Program, CBP has worked in 
partnership with private companies to review their supply chain 
security plans. However, DHS has faced some challenges in developing 
other effective partnerships and in clarifying the roles and 
resporrsibilities of various homeland security stakeholders. For 
example, federal and private sector stakeholders stated that the 
Transportation Security Administration (TSA) has not provided them 
with the information they would need to support TSA’s efforts for the 
Secure Flight program. Further, lack of clarity regarding roles and 
responsibilities caused DHS difficulties in coordinating with its 
emergency preparedness and response partners in responding to 
Hurricanes I^trina and Rita. 


Concluding 

Observations 


Given the leading role that DHS plays in securing the homeland, it is 
critical that the department’s mission programs and management systems 
and functions operate as efficiently and effectively as possible. In the more 
than 4 years since its establishment, the department has taken important 
actions to secure tiie border and the transportation sector and to defend 
against, prepare for, and respond to threats and disasters. DHS has had to 
undertake these critical missions while also working to transfonn itself 
into a fully functioning cabinet department — a difficult undertaking for 
any organization and one that can take, at a minimum, 5 to 7 years to 
complete even under less daunting circumstances. At the same time, a 
variety of factors, including Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, threats to and 
attacks on transportation systems in other countries, and new 
responsibilities and authorities provided by Congress have forced the 
department to reassess its priorities and reallocate resources to address 
key domestic and international events and to respond to emerging issues 
and threats. 

As it moves forward, DHS will continue to face the challenges that have 
affected its operations thus far, including transforming into a high- 
performing, results-oriented agency; developing results-oriented goals and 
measures to effectively assess performance; developing and implementing 
a risk-based ^proach to guide resource decisions; and establishing 
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effective frameworks and mechanisms for sharing information and 
coonlinating with homeland security partners. DHS has undertaken efforts 
to address th^e challenges but will need to give continued attention to 
these efforts in order to efficiently and effectively identify and prioritize 
mission and management needs, implement efforts to address those needs, 
and allocate resources accordingly. Efforts to address these challenges are 
especially important given the threat environment and long-term fiscal 
imbalance facing the nation. While this testimony contains no new 
recommendations, in past products GAO has made approximately 700 
recommendations to DHS. DHS has implemented some of these 
recommendations and taken actions to implement others. However, we 
have reported that the department still has much to do to ensure that it 
conducts its missions efficiently and effectively while it simultaneously 
prepares to address future challenges that face the department and the 
nation. 

A well-managed, high-performing Department of Homeland Security is 
essential to meeting the significant homeland security challenges facing 
the nation. As DHS continues to evolve, implement its programs, and 
integrate its functions, we will continue to review its progress and 
performance and provide information to Congress and the public on its 
efforts. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you and toe Committee members may have. 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman, Senator Collins and members of the Committee. It is a 
pleasure to appear before you today. 

I am here today to discuss where the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 
stands after its first four years - both its successes and where more work is 
needed. In particular, I am here to discuss the recent Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) report entitled Department of Homeland Security, Progress Report 
on Implementation of Mission and Management Functions (GAO Report). 

We appreciate the opportunity to review and provide comments on the draft 
report submitted by GAO, as well as the opportunity to review its recent reply to 
our July 20, 2007 comments prior to my testimony here today. I also want to say 
at the outset that we are very appreciative of the frank and open communication 
with GAO that has been established during recent months, especially during the 
final stages of GAO’s work on this report. In this regard we are especially 
appreciative of the efforts of the Comptroller General, Mr. Norman Rabkin, 
Managing Director, Homeland Security and Justice, and their team for their 
professionalism, courtesy and cooperation. We look forward to building on and 
continuing this cooperative approach. 

As you know, this report looks at DHS’ first four years, although GAO has 
observed that “successful transformations of large organizations, even those 
faced with less strenuous reorganizations than DHS, can take at least five to 
seven years to achieve.” We appreciate GAO’s acknowledgement of the 
challenges the Department faces and recognition of the progress we have made 
in the past four years. Without question, the most significant challenge we face 
at DHS is to continue to transform the Department into a unified force that 
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protects our country. DHS, whose size is comparable to a Fortune 50 company, 
has been an entrepreneurial start-up effort that, at the same time, has been 
required to merge 22 agencies with approximately 209,000 employees into one. 
GAO itself has referred to this project as an “enormous management challenge,” 
and in regards to the size, complexity and importance of our efforts, as 
“daunting.” 

Although the Department has faced numerous challenges during the first four 
years of this daunting - and critical - undertaking, we have made great progress. 
The GAO Report largely recognizes this progress across 14 mission and 
management areas. In fact, GAO concluded that the Department has “Generally 
Achieved" 78 performance expectations, despite GAO's recognition that in many 
cases they had not expected that the Department could achieve the performance 
expectations by the end of our fourth year. In other areas, GAO also recognizes 
the Department’s ongoing programs but nevertheless concludes that the 
progress to date warrants a different assessment of “Generally Not Achieved”. 

Although the Department takes issue with the methodology and rating system 
employed by GAO, there can be no dispute that GAO's positive assessments in 
78 performance expectations reflect the Department’s significant progress in four 
major mission areas, including: (1) securing modes of transportation, (2) securing 
the border and administering the immigration system, (3) defending against, 
preparing for, and responding to threats and disasters, and (4) implementing 
management functions. 

Securing modes of transportation. The Department has implemented a 
strategic approach for aviation security functions. In order to make air 
travel more secure, the Department has hired and deployed a federal 
screening workforce as well as federal air marshals on high-risk flights, 
and developed and implemented procedures for physically screening 
passengers and air cargo. The GAO Report also recognizes the 
Department’s progress in developing and testing checkpoint technologies 
and deploying explosive detection systems and explosive trace detection 
systems to screen checked baggage. The Department has also 
established policies and procedures to ensure that individuals known to 
pose, or suspected of posing, a risk or threat to security, are identified and 
subjected to an appropriate action. 

In the area of maritime security, GAO recognizes the Department's 
development of national plans for maritime security, and progress in 
developing a vessel-tracking system to improve awareness on vessels in 
U.S. waters, ensuring port facilities have completed vulnerability 
assessments and developed security plans; and developing a system for 
screening and inspecting cargo for illegal contraband. 

Securing the border and administering the immigration system. The 
Department has implemented a biometric entry system to prevent 
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unauthorized border crossers from entering the United States through 
ports of entry and is developing a program to detect and identity illegal 
border crossings between ports of entry. We have also developed a 
strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and other 
items into the United States. In the area of immigration enforcement, the 
Department has developed a program to ensure the timely identification 
and removal of noncriminal aliens as well as a comprehensive strategy to 
interdict and prevent the trafficking and smuggling of aliens into the United 
States. We have also developed a prioritized worksite enforcement 
strategy to ensure that only authorized workers are employed. In order to 
provide better immigration services, the Department has established 
revised immigration application fees based on a comprehensive fee study 
and has created an office to reduce immigration benefit fraud. 

Defending against, preparing for, and responding to threats and 
disasters. In order to satisfy our mission of being prepared for and 
responding to future threats and disasters, whether they are along the 
lines of the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks or Hurricanes Katrina and 
Rita, the Department has developed a national incident management 
system and a comprehensive national plan for critical infrastructure 
protection. The Department has identified and assessed threats and 
vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure and has supported efforts to reduce 
those threats and vulnerabilities. The GAO Report also recognizes the 
Department’s progress in coordinating and sharing homeland security 
technologies with federal, state, local, tribal and private sector entities. 

implementing Management Functions. While I have indicated in my 
prior testimony that there remains much work to be done in the area of 
improving and integrating management functions, there has nevertheless 
been progress in these areas. For example, GAO’s assessments reflect 
our progress in assessing and organizing acquisition functions to meet 
agency needs. We have also designated a Department Chief Financial 
Officer, appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, who is 
currently working to prepare corrective action plans to address internal 
control weaknesses. In the area of human capital, we have developed a 
results-oriented strategic human capital plan, and have created a 
comprehensive plan for training and professional development. We have 
also organized roles and responsibilities for information technology under 
the Chief Information Officer and developed policies and procedures to 
ensure the protection of sensitive information. A Senior Real Property 
Officer has also been established and an Office of Management and 
Budget-approved asset management plan has been developed. 

I think it is worth noting that many of the areas in which GAO rightly recognizes 
the Department’s progress were those areas where we have chosen to focus our 
resources during our first four years based upon a risk-based approach. For 
example, the Secretary has focused the Department’s efforts on securing 
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transportation modes given the nature of the September 1 1 , 2001 attacks. The 
GAO Report recognizes that the Department has indeed made great strides in 
this area, giving the Department assessments of “Generally Achieved” in 37 out 
of 50 performance expectations in this area. 

While we were pleased that GAO recognizes our progress in these and other 
areas by indicating that we had “Generally Achieved” relevant performance 
expectations, the Department continues to believe that the GAO Report is based 
upon a flawed methodology. This methodology results in many assessments 
that do not fully or accurately reflect the Department’s progress. 

We have raised our concerns with the methodology used by GAO on several 
occasions, including in our July 20, 2007 comments to the draft report. GAO’s 
recent reply to our comments notwithstanding, these methodological issues 
continue to contribute to the report’s systematic understatement of the 
Department’s progress at the four-year mark. Therefore, I think they bear 
repeating here. We are particularly concerned that the GAO report: 

• Is based on vague and shifting criteria, standards, and performance 
expectations that results in an “A or Fail” grading system; 

• Does not properly credit DHS for the on-track implementation of long-term, 
multi-year goals; 

• Does not account for constantly evolving programs, especially those 
where total achievement may never be possible; 

• Is subjective and does not normalize the audit standard amongst analysts 
to ensure consistent assessments across the 171 performance 
expectations; 

• Does not consistently account for issues outside the control of DHS; 

• Relies on outdated or inaccurate information; and 

• Weighs all performance expectations equally. 

Many of these concerns were first expressed to GAO in connection with an initial, 
draft Statement of Facts provided by GAO to the Department in February. To 
evaluate the Department’s progress over its first four years, GAO officials had 
relied almost exclusively on outdated reports and data to rate the Department’s 
performance on a subjective, binary scale of “Generally Addressed” or “Generally 
Not Addressed.” GAO indicated that an assessment of “Generally Addressed” 
was given where analysts determined that DHS had “taken steps to effectively 
satisfy most of the key elements of the performance expectation.” GAO neither 
defined “effectively satisfy,” nor identified the key elements or criteria associated 
with each performance expectation. Accordingly, the initial Statement of Facts 
and assessments provided us with little insight into how GAO had evaluated the 
Department’s activities. 
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After the Secretary personally reviewed the initial Statement of Facts, he wrote to 
the Comptroller General on March 7, 2007 expressing his concerns and offering 
to work with GAO “to ensure the final GAO statement fully reflect[ed] the 
Department’s achievements over the past four years." Shortly thereafter, the 
Department provided GAO with thousands of pages of documents explaining 
how key programs were on track and a detailed 100-plus-page explanation of the 
Department’s overall progress. Over many weeks, the Department continued to 
provide additional documentation and meet with GAO officials to demonstrate 
how DHS was addressing various program areas and performance expectations. 

In late May 2007, GAO officials submitted a Revised Statement of Facts which 
altered the standard for judging the Department’s progress without prior warning 
or consultation with the Department. The Revised Statement of Facts indicated 
for the first time that the Department’s progress would now be rated as 
“Generally Achieved” or “Generally Not Achieved,” rather than as “Generally 
Addressed” or “Generally Not Addressed.” Although GAO’s recent reply to our 
comments suggests that this was merely a change in language rather than 
substance, the practical differences between these standards are significant, 
reflecting, at a minimum, a difference in how the performance expectations would 
be perceived. “Addressed” suggests that a program is on track, whereas 
“achieved” indicates final completion. The Department went from being rated on 
the GAO standard to “effectively satisfy most of the key elements of the 
performance expectation but may not have satisfied all of the elements" to now 
completely satisfying all of the requirements. Our view is that GAO went from a 
Pass/Fail to an A/Fail grading system without explaining why. This is like moving 
the goal post in the middle of a game. Consequently, DHS spent many months 
working to show how the Department had satisfied those now-abandoned 
standards to new ones. 

Based on this new standard, GAO downgraded its assessments of the 
Department in 28 performance expectations. In 24 such instances, the 
Department went from “No Assessment Made” to “Generally Not Achieved.” 
These changes were particularly surprising in light of the extensive 
documentation and materials describing the Department’s progress and 
successes that were provided to GAO. As discussed in the Department’s formal 
response, which is included in the final GAO Report, we believe the downgraded 
assessments are not supported by the facts. 

The binary “Achieved”/“Not Achieved” standard ultimately adopted by GAO mid- 
audit is particularly ill-equipped to evaluate accurately the Department’s multi- 
year programs, especially when DHS is only a few years into the project. GAO 
acknowledges the applied standard is “not perfect” but supports its decision to 
maintain the binary standard as it was unable “to assess where along a spectrum 
of progress DHS stood for individual performance expectations”. We disagree 
with the standard used. For example, although GAO officials have indicated that 
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the Department’s Secure Border Initiative (SBl) is “on a trajectory” towards 
achievement, the Department received a score of “Generally Not Achieved” in 
this performance expectation because it had not yet fully completed the goals of 
the entire SBl program. It is important to note that the Department was 
authorized to commence SBInet just one year ago. To assess this program 
within this report under the assumption that the Department has had four years to 
implement it is misleading. GAO’s assessments of multi-year programs are thus 
at odds with GAO’s own disclaimer that its assessments are “not meant to imply 
that DHS should have fully achieved the performance expectation by the end of 
its fourth year.” 

We are also concerned with the apparent shifting of the already nontransparent 
criteria used by GAO to assess the Department. We disagree with GAO’s reply 
that the key elements are somehow “inherent” to the performance expectations. 
While certain elements of a given performance expectation may in some cases 
be obvious, the subjectivity of other key elements and criteria used by GAO is 
borne out by our exchanges with GAO over the past months. In many instances, 
where the Department provided GAO with supplemental information directly 
addressing specific criteria discussed in the initial or Revised Statement of Facts, 
GAO acknowledges DHS’s new information yet does not fully consider its 
significance or include additional criteria for that performance expectation that 
was not previously provided to the Department. In some cases, this new criteria 
contained in the GAO Report goes beyond or contradicts the scope of the 
performance expectation itself. For instance, GAO’s assessment of the 
Department’s efforts to implement a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows 
of cargo, drugs, and other items illustrates this point. The Revised Statement of 
Facts indicated that GAO’s assessment was based in part on GAO’s belief that 
the Department had not established or met milestones for achieving relevant 
goals. After GAO was provided with information to the contrary, GAO simply 
dropped its reference to those criteria and added language regarding new 
criteria, including the criticism that the Securing America’s Borders at the Ports of 
Entry Strategic Plan (SABPOE) was “in the early stages of implementation” 
where the performance expectation only asks whether a strategy has been 
implemented. 

Moreover, there appears to have been no effort to "normalize” the process by 
which GAO officials made admittedly subjective assessments across the entire 
spectrum of 171 performance expectations. As a result, GAO analysts in various 
mission and management areas could have evaluated the Department’s 
performance differently. The vague descriptions of “Generally Addressed” and 
then “Generally Achieved” do not appear to provide detailed guidance to support 
these determinations or ensure consistency in application. Therefore it is difficult 
to have confidence in the level of consistency applied in evaluating the 
performance expectation criteria or the assessments based upon them. 
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Furthermore, the GAO Report treats all of the performance expectations as if 
they were of equal significance. While all of the 171 performance expectations 
included in the GAO Report are important, they are not of the same priority when 
it comes to securing the nation’s homeland. GAO readily admits that it did not 
weigh the relationship between each performance expectation with the 
Department’s overall priorities and mission. In contrast, the Department uses a 
risk-based approach to consider its overall priorities and mission in choosing 
where to focus its limited resources. As previously discussed, the GAO Report 
indicates that DHS has made the greatest progress in several areas that it 
identified as priorities, such as securing transportation modes. 

In addition to these methodological concerns, we believe that many of GAO’s 
specific assessments do not reflect the significant progress made by the 
Department over the past four years. The following are a few prime examples: 

• Even after our July 20, 2007 comments GAO continues to assess the 
Department's efforts to detect and identify illegal border crossings as 
“Generally Not Achieved.” This assessment understates the importance 
of our successful efforts to deploy 6,000 National Guard agents to the 
border, to increase Border Patrol staffing by 30 percent since 2001 , and to 
begin implementation of the comprehensive SBI Program. For example, 
GAO does not take into consideration the Department’s efforts to secure 
the northern border. It also does not mention that U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection (DFIS-CBP) Border Patrol apprehensions for the first 
three quarters of Fiscal Year 2007 are down 24 percent compared to the 
previous year along the southwest border, indicating a significant decline 
in illegal cross-border activity between ports of entry. The Yuma, Arizona, 
and Del Rio, Texas, sectors experienced the greatest declines, with 
decreases of 68 percent and 51 percent, respectively. The number of 
other-fhan-Mexican alien apprehensions dropped 48 percent along the 
southern border. The decrease in other-than-Mexican apprehensions 
reduces the time agents spend transporting and processing them, and 
increases the time spent patrolling the border. 

• The GAO Report’s assessment that the Department has “Generally Not 
Achieved” the goal to establish standards and procedures for effective 
airport perimeter security and to control access to secured areas does not 
give proper consideration to the extensive documentation recently 
provided to GAO by the Department’s Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA). The documentation not only demonstrates 
substantial progress in establishing standards, but also the steps the 
Department is taking in implementing those standards. For instance, TSA 
established the Aviation Inspection Plan as guidance to implement the 
Aviation and Transportation Security Act (ATSA). Based on the Aviation 
Inspection Plan, TSA is conducting perimeter and access control pilots 
with airports, and has recommended to airport operators commercially 
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available measures or procedures to prevent unauthorized access to 
secured airport areas. The Report continues to downplay the significance 
of the detailed action plan addressing all GAO recommendations from its 
2004 audit and many processes already in place to improve airport 
perimeter security and access controls. 

• GAO continues to maintain that the Department has "Generally Not 
Achieved” the goal of establishing, coordinating, and implementing a 
single, all hazards national response plan. In fact, the Department issued 
the National Response Plan in December of 2004. With regard to 
implementation, the Department has actively trained Federal, state and 
local government and non-governmental leadership and first responders 
since the plan’s release through a formal roll-out process, an on-line 
training course, workshops, and regular exercises. GAO’s reliance on 
ongoing efforts to revise and update the NRP as a basis to downgrade the 
Department’s assessment does not reflect the reality that the NRP is a 
living document that will be regularly reviewed and revised as long as it is 
in existence. This assessment is an example of the concerns expressed 
by the Department regarding GAO’s flawed methodology, as it does not 
take into account the nature of the Department’s constantly evolving, yet 
established programs. Even as the NRP is being reviewed, the existing 
NRP continues to serve as a single, all-hazards national response plan. 

• The GAO Report’s assessment that the Department has “Generally Not 
Achieved” the goal of leveraging technology, personnel and information to 
secure the border is incorrect. The US-VISIT program incorporates 
eligibility determinations made by both DHS and the Department of State 
into a continuum of security measures to secure the border. US-VISIT 
manages systems that operate at 283 air, sea and land ports and 210 
Consular Offices worldwide. These systems collect data and screen 
travelers against existing watch lists and databases containing information 
about previous DHS encounters with the traveler, verifying identities and 
travel documents. The Department also captures data on individuals 
attempting illegal entry between the ports of entry, as well as individuals 
who are being investigated or removed from the interior of the country. 
This information is then shared with the ports of entry, Consular Offices, 
Border Patrol Stations, Immigration and Customs Enforcement (USICE) 
Field Offices, U.S. Citizenship Immigration Services (USCIS), and the U.S. 
Coast Guard. GAO’s statement that there is “more work to be done,” 
which will almost certainly be true should substantiate this subjective 
score. 

• The GAO Report’s assessment that the Department has “Generally Not 
Achieved” the goal of developing new programs to prevent future 
immigration benefit application backlogs from developing is incorrect. In 
GAO’s response to the Department’s July 20, 2007 comments, they 
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acknowledge that the Department has initiated various programs to help 
reduce processing time. Despite this acknowledgement, GAO maintains 
its subjective assessment of “Generally Not Achieved”. 

• We continue to disagree with GAO’s assessment that the Department has 
“Generally Not Achieved” the goal of establishing training programs to 
reduce fraud in the benefits process. This assessment provides an 
example of our concerns about GAO’s shifting and vague criteria, as 
GAO’s focus has apparently shifted from the “establishment” of training 
programs to concerns about the specific implementation of those 
programs. Not only has the Department established training programs, it 
is implementing them and has provided to GAO statistics on these training 
classes including number of attendees and course content. Additionally, 
this assessment is based on shifting criteria. The GAO requested we 
establish training programs and is assessing the Department on how the 
training program has been implemented. 

• The GAO Report’s assessment that the Department has “Generally Not 
Achieved” the goal of implementing a prioritized worksite enforcement 
strategy does not capture the significant progress that ICE has made 
since 2004. Immigration and Customs Enforcement’s (USICE) efforts 
have resulted in a significant increase in the use of the employment 
verification system as well as significant increases in investigations and 
arrests. The worksite enforcement strategy is a comprehensive three- 
pronged approach: (a) criminal investigations of egregious employer 
violators; (b) enhanced employer compliance and outreach to help 
employers follow the law; and (c) ensuring that critical infrastructure sites 
have only authorized workers, 

• The GAO Report’s assessment that the Department has “Generally Not 
Achieved” the goal of implementing a comprehensive strategy to interdict 
and prevent trafficking and smuggling of aliens into the U.S is not 
supported by the facts provided to GAO officials. The Department’s 
implementation strategy for counteracting the trafficking and smuggling of 
aliens is just one part of the larger SBI and SABPOE Strategic Plan. DHS 
has made significant progress coordinating with other departmental 
components and federal agencies to target cross-border criminal activity, 
including human trafficking. 

• The Department does not agree with the assessment that the 
Department’s Science and Technology (S&T) directorate has “Generally 
Not Achieved” the goal to create a plan for its departmental research, 
development, testing and evaluation activities. S&T delivered a Strategic 
Plan to Congress on June 26, 2007 that incorporates a five-year Research 
and Development Plan including information on milestones for fiscal years 
2007 through 2011. The milestones, deliverables and goals are included 
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for every project within S&T, especially Test and Evaluation. It reflects the 
highest level objectives for internal departmental activities, and provides 
overarching guidance for addressing the science and technology needs 
within each homeland security mission area. The Plan also addresses the 
importance of developing a strong homeland security science and 
technology national workforce by developing professional S&T employees. 

• Although GAO changed its assessment of our efforts towards developing 
a comprehensive Enterprise Architecture (EA) that substantially meets 
each of the Enterprise Architecture Management Maturity Framework 
(EAMMF) elements from “Generally Achieved” to “No Assessment Made,” 
we continue to believe that this expectation has been met. 

We also believe that the comprehensive EA has been implemented, 
contrary to GAO’s assessment of that related expectation. With significant 
input from stakeholders, the Department has made great strides in these 
areas. In fact, the Office of Management and Budget has rated the 
Homeland Security Enterprise Architecture 2007 as a 4.3 on a 5.0 scale 
for completeness and a 4.5 on a 5.0 scale for use, which includes the 
elements of governance, change management, deployment, collaboration, 
and Capital Planning and Investment Control integration. The August 
2006 GAO report found that DHS fully satisfied 24 out of 31 applicable 
EAMMF elements, and partially satisfied four additional elements. Since 
that time, DHS has taken additional steps to identify and/or address the 
final three elements. 

Products related to the EA are now required to undergo independent 
verification and validation (IV&V) which will ensure interoperability, 
compatibility, and efficiency within the larger structure. DHS has also 
worked to centralize information technology (IT) processes and avoid 
unnecessary duplication, by requiring adherence to the EA for all IT 
investments over $2.5 million. In addition, the Office of the Chief 
Information Officer is currently aligning all new investments to the EA. All 
IT investments in Fiscal Year 2008 have already been aligned with the 
Department’s strategic plans and will continue in future fiscal years. Also, 
with respect to implementing the EA, DHS has created a repeatable 
methodology for assessing potential IT investments. The developed 
methodology is based upon detailed compliance criteria. 

Our response to the GAO dated July 20, 2007, which is included in the GAO 

Report contains a more detailed discussion of these and other particularly 

problematic assessments contained in the GAO Report. 
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Conclusion : 

The Department has done a great deal to ensure the safety and security of our 
country. We are proud of what DHS has been able to accomplish in a short time, 
notwithstanding the many challenges faced by the Department. We are pushing 
ourselves to strengthen the Department and are committed to strengthening its 
management and operational capabilities. 

I want to take this opportunity to publicly thank the Department’s employees for 
their tireless efforts and those who made the ultimate sacrifice with their lives to 
ensure the freedom of our nation. Moving forward, we will build upon the 
Department’s recent program developments and successes while dedicating 
ourselves for continual improvement. 

In pursuing our mission, I look forward to maintaining the cooperative approach 
with the GAO that was followed in preparing this report. This process has 
provided valuable lessons on a better way ahead and we look forward to working 
with GAO to obtain upfront the necessary clarifications on performance 
expectations. I also want to thank the Congress and this Committee for your 
leadership and your continued support of the Department of Homeland Security. 
I am happy to answer questions that you may have. 
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A 0^^ 

Highlights 

Highlights of GAO-07-454. a report to 
congresslonat requestere 


Why GAO Did This Study 

The Department of Homeland 
Security’s (DHS) recent 4 ye^ 
anniversary provides an 
opportunity to reflect on the 
progress DHS has made since its 
establishment DHS began 
operations in March 2003 with the 
mission to prevent terrorist attacis 
within the United States, reduce 
vulnerabilities, minimize damages 
from attacks, and aid in recovery 
efforts. GAO has reported that the 
creation of DHS was an enormous 
man^ement challenge and that the 
size, complexity, and importance of 
the effort made the challenge 
especially daunting and critical to 
the nation’s security. Our prior 
work on mergers and acquisitions 
found that successful 
trat^fomiations of large 
organizations, even those faced 
with less strenuous reorganizations 
than DHS, can take at least 5 to 7 
years to achieve. GAO was asked to 
report on DHS’s progress in 
implementing its mission and 
management areas and challenges 
DHS faces. This report also 
discusses Irey themes that have 
affected DHS’s implementation 
efforts. 

How GAO Did This Study 

To assess DHS’s progress, GAO 
identified performance 
expectations for each mission and 
man^ement area based on 
legislation, homeland security 
presidential directives, DHS and 
component agencies’ strategic 
plans, and other sources. 

(Continued on next page) 

www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrpt2GAO-07-454. 

To view the full product, including the scope 
and methodology, click on the link above. 
For more information, contact Nojman J. 
Rabkin at (202) 512-8777 or 
rabldnn@gao.gov. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Progress Report on Implementation of 
Mission and Management Functions 


What GAO Found 

At the time of its creation in 2003 as one of the largest federal reorganizations 
in the last several decades, we designated the implementation and 
transformation of DHS as a high-risk area due to the magnitude of the 
challenges it confronted in areas vita! to the physical and economic weU being 
of the nation. After 4 years into its overall integration effort, DHS has att^ed 
some level of progress in all of its mission and management areas. The rate of 
progress, however, among these areas varies, as shown in the table below. 


Summary of Assessments of DHS’s Progress in Mission and Managemant Areas 


Mission/ 

management 

area 

Number of 
performance 
expectations 

Number of 
expectations 
generally 
achieved 

Number of 
expectations 
generally not 
achieved 

Number of 
expectations 
not assessed 

Overall 
assessment 
of progress 

Border security 

12 

5 

7 

0 

Modest 

Immigration 

enforcement 

16 

8 

4 

4 

Moderate 

Immigration 

services 

14 

5 

9 

0 

Modest 

Aviation security 

24 

17 

7 

0 

Moderate 

Surface 

transportation 

security 

5 

3 

2 

0 

Moderate 

Maritime security 

23 

17 

4 

2 

Substantial 

Emergency 
preparedness and 
response 

24 

5 

18 

1 

Limited 

Critical 

infrastructure 

protection 

7 

4 

3 

0 

Moderate 

Science and 
technology 

6 

1 

S 

0 

Limited 

Acquisition 

management 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Modest 

Financial 

management 

7 

2 

S 

0 

Modest 

Human capital 
management 

8 

2 

6 

0 

Limited 

Information 

technology 

management 

13 

2 

B 

3 

Limited 

Real property 
management 

9 

6 

3 

0 

Moderate 

Total 

171 

78 

63 

10 


Source: GAO analysis. 

Definifions: 


Substantial progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve more than 75 percent of the 
identified performance expectations. 

Moderate progress: DHS has taken actkms to generally achieve more than 50 percent but 75 
percent or less of the identified performance expectations. 

Modest progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve more than 25 percent but 50 percent 
or less of the identified performance eiqiectations. 

Limited progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve 2S percent or less of the identified 
performance expectations. 

— - linitari States Government Accountability Office 
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GAO analyzed these documents to 
identify responsibilities for DHS 
and obtained and incorporated 
feedback from DHS officials on the 
performance expectations. On the 
basis of GAO’s and the DHS Office 
of Inspector General’s (IG) prior 
work and updated information 
provided by DHS, GAO determined 
the extent to which DHS has taken 
actions to generally achieve each 
performance expectation. An 
assessment of generally achieved 
indicates that DHS has taken 
actions to satisfy most elements of 
the expectation, and an assessment 
of generally not achieved indicates 
that DHS has not yet taken «;tions 
to satisfy most elements of the 
expectation. An assessment of 
generally not achieved may be 
warranted even where DHS has put 
foith substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an 
expectation. In cases when we or 
the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an 
assessment or the information DHS 
provided did not enable us to 
clearly determine the extent to 
which DHS has achieved the 
performance expectation, we 
indicated no assessment made. 

Our assessment of DHS’s progress 
relative to each performance 
expectation is not meant to imply 
that DHS should have fully 
achieved the performance 
expectation by the end of its fourth 
year. On the basis of this analysis, 
GAO determined whether DHS has 
made limited, modest, moderate, or 
substantial progress in each 
mission and management area. The 
assessments of progress do not 
reflect, nor are they intended to 
reflect, the extent to which DHS’s 
actions have made the nation more 
secure in each area 


Key underlying tiiemes have affected DHS’s implementation efforts, and will 
be essential for the department to address as it moves forward. These include 
management, risk management, information sharing, and partnerships and 
coordination. For ex^ple, while DHS has made progress in transforming its 
component agencies into a fully ftmctioning department, it has not yet 
addressed key elements of the transformation process, such as developing a 
comprehensive strategy for agency transformation and ensuring that 
management systems and functions are integrated. This lack of a 
comprehensive strategy and integrated management systems and functions 
limits DHS’s ability to carry out its homeland security responsibilities in an 
effective, risk-based way. DHS also has not yet fully adopted and applied a 
risk management approach in implementing its mission and management 
functioi^. Some DHS component agencies, such as the Transportation 
Security Administration and the Coast Guard, have taken steps to do so, but 
DHS has not yet taken sufficient actions to ensure that this approach is used 
depaitmentwide. In addition, DHS has taken steps to share information and 
coordinate with homeland security partners, but has faced difficulties in these 
partnership efforts, such as in ensuring that the private sector receives better 
information on potential threats. 

Given DHS’s dominant role in securing the homeland, it is critical that the 
department’s mission and management programs are operating as efficiently 
and effectively as possible. DHS has had to undertake ffiese responsibilities 
while also working to transform itself into a fuUy functioning cabinet 
department — a difficult task for any organization. As DHS moves forward, it 
will be important for the department to continue to develop more measurable 
goals Co guide implementation efforts and to enable better accountability of its 
progress toward achieving desired outcomes. It will also be important for DHS 
to continually reassess its mission and management goals, measures, and 
milestones to evaluate progress made, identify past and emerging obstacles, 
and examine alternatives to address those obstacles and effectively 
implement its missions. 

What GAO Recommends 

While this report contains no new recommendations, in past products, GAO 
has made approximately 700 recommendations to DHS designed to strengthen 
departmental operations. DHS has implemented some of these 
recommendations, has taken actions to address others, and has taken other 
steps to strengthen its mission and management activities. 

In its comments on a draft of this report, DHS took issues with our 
methodology and disagreed with our assessments for 42 of 171 performance 
expectations. DHS’s five general concerns were with (1) perceived alteration 
of standards used to judge progress; (2) our binary approach to assess the 
performance expectations; (3) perceived changes in criteria after DHS 
provided additional information; (4) consistent application of our 
methodology; and (5) differences in the priority of performance expectations. 
We believe that we have ftilly disclosed and consistently applied our 
methodology and th^ it provides a sound basis for this progress report. 
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Abbreviations 

CBP 

U.S. Customs and Border Protection 

DHS 

Department of Homeland Security 

DNDO 

Domestic Nuclear Detection Office 

EDS 

ejq>losive detection system 

ETD 

explosive trace detection 

FEMA 

Federal Emergency Management Agency 

CxPRA 

Government Performance and Results Act 

ICE 

U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement 

IG 

Inspector General 

INS 

U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 

0MB 

Office of Management and Budget 

SBI 

Secure Border Initiative 

TSA 

Transportation Security Administration 

USCIS 

U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services 

US- VISIT 

United States Visitor and Immigrant Status 


Indicator Technology 

This is a woiit of the U.S. government and is not subject to copyright protection in the 

United States 

It may be reproduced and distributed in its entirety without further 

permission from GAO. However, because this work may contain copyrighted images or 
other material, peimission from the copyright holder may be necessary if you wish to 
reproduce ^is material separately. 
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^ G A O 

^^^~J]|]j^^A^^untability « Integrity * ReHablii^ 

United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 20548 


August 17, 2007 

The Honorable Joseph L Lieberman 
Chairman 

The Honorable Susan M. Collins 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
United Stat^ Senate 

The Honorable Bennie G. Thompson 
Chairman 

Committee on Homeland Security 
House of Representatives 

The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) recently passed its 4 year 
anniversary, and this anniversary provides an opportunity to reflect on the 
progress it has made since its estabfehment, determine challenges the 
department has faced in implementing its mission and management areas, 
and identify issues that will be important for the department to address as 
it moves forward. Pursuant to the Homeland Security Act of 2002, DHS 
began operations in March 2003 with missions that include preventing 
terrorist attacks from occurring within the United States, reducing U.S. 
vulnerability to terrorism, minimizing the damages from attacks that 
occur, and helping the nation recover from any attacks. Over the past 
4 years, the department has initiated and continued the implementation of 
various policies and programs to address these missions as well as its 
nonhomeiand security functions. ‘ In particular, DHS has implemented 
programs to secure the border and administer the immigration system; 
strengthen the security of the transportation sector; and defend against, 
prepare for, and respond to threats and disasters. DHS has also taken 
actions to integrate its management functions and to transform its 
component agencies into an effective cabinet department. 

We have evaluated many of DHS’s programs and management functions 
since the department’s establishment. We have issued over 400 products 
on m^or departmental programs in the areas of border security and 


'Examples of nonhomeland security functions include Coast Guard search and rescue and 
naturalization services. 
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immigration; transportation security; defense against, preparedness for, 
and response to threats and disasters; and the department’s management 
ftmctions — including acquisition, financial, human capital, information 
technology, and real property management. In November 2006, we 
provided congre^ional leadership with a list of government programs, 
functions, and activities that warrant further congressional oversight. 
Among the issues included were border security and immigration 
enforcement, security of transportation modes, preparedness and 
response for catastrophic threats, and DHS implementation and 
transformation.® We have also reported on broad themes that have 
undeipinned DHS’s implementation efforts, including agency 
transformation, strategic planning and results management, risk 
management, information sharing, and partnerships and coordination. We 
have made about 700 recommendations to DHS on ways to improve its 
operations and address these key themes, such as to develop performance 
measures and set milestones for key programs, allocate resources based 
on assessments of risk, and develop and implement internal controls to 
help ensure program effectiveness. DHS has implemented some of these 
recommendations, taken actions to address others, and taken other steps 
to strengthen its mission activities and facilitate management integration. 
However, we have reported that the department still has much to do to 
ensure that it conducts its missions efficiently and effectively while 
simultaneously preparing to address future challenges that face the 
department and the nation. 

In 2003, we designated the implementation and transformation of DHS as 
high-risk because it represented an enormous undertaking that would 
require time to achieve in an effective and efficient manner.® Additionally, 
the components merged into DHS already faced a wide array of existing 
challenges, and any DHS failure to effectively carry out its mission could 
expose the nation to potentially serious consequences. The area has 
remained on our high-risk list since 2003.^ Most recently, in our January 
2007 high-risk update, we reported that although the department had made 
some progress transforming its 22 agencies into an effective, integrated 
organization, DHS had not yet developed a comprehensive management 


®GAO, Suggested Areas for Oversight for the 110th Congress, GA()-07-235R (Washington, 
D.C.:Nov. 17, 2006). 

®GAO, High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-OS-liO (Washington, D.C,: January 2003). 

^GAO, High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-05-207 (Washington, D.C.: January 2005) and 
GAO, High-Risk Series: An Update, GAO-07-310 (Washington, D.C.: January 2007), 
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integration strategy and its management systems and functions — 
especially related to acquisition, financial, human capital, and information 
management — were not yet fully integrated and wholly operational. We 
also noted lh^ DHS faces a number of challenges to effectively carry out 
its program activities and enhance partnerships with private and public 
sector entities to leverage resources. We concluded that tMs array of 
management and programmatic challenges continues to limit DHS’s ability 
to fulfill its homeland security roles in an effective, risk-based way. 
Furthermore, in 2005 we designated information sharing for homeland 
security as high-risk,® and in 2006 we identified the National Flood 
Insurance Program as high-risk.® In 2003 we expanded the scope of the 
high-risk area involving federal information security, which was initially 
designated as high-risk in 1997, to include the protection of the nation’s 
computer-reliant critical infrastructure. We identified information sharing 
for homeland security as high-risk because of the lack of strategic plans; 
established processes, procedures, and mechanisms; and incentives for 
sharing information. We identified the National Flood Insurance Program 
as high-risk because it was highly unlikely that the program would 
generate sufficient revenues to repay funds borrowed from the Treasury to 
cover claims during catastrophic loss years and because of concerns 
related to the program’s financial resources, compliance with mandatory 
purchase requirements, and the costly impact of repetitive loss properties. 
We expanded the scope of the federal information security high-risk area 
to include the protection of the nation’s computer-reliant critical 
infrastructure because, as the focal point of federal efforts, DHS had not 
yet completely fulfilled any of its key responsibilities for enhancing cyber 
security. 

In designating the implementation and transformation of DHS as high-risk, 
we noted that the creation of DHS was an enormous management 
challenge.’ The size, complexity, and importance of the effort made the 
challenge especially daunting and incomparably critical to the nation’s 
security. We noted that building an effective department would require 
consistent and sustained leadership from top management to ensure the 
needed transformation of disparate agencies, programs, and missions into 


®GAO-05-207 and GAO-07-310. 

®GAO. GAO’s High-Risk Progimn, GAO-W-497T (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 15, 2006) and 
GAO-07-310. 

’GAO, Major Management ClioUenges and Frogram Risks: Department of Homeland 
Security, GAO-03-102 (Washington, D.C.: January 2003). 
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an integrated organization. Our prior work on mergers and acquisitior^, 
undertaken before the creation of DHS, found that successftU 
transformations of lai^e organizations, even those faced with less 
strenuous reorganizations than DHS, can take 5 to 7 years to achieve. We 
reported that in successfiil transformations, organizations undergo a 
change of their cultijres to become more results-oriented, client- and 
customer-oriented, ^d collaborative in nature. To successfully transform, 
an organization must fundamentally reexmuine its processes, 
organizational structures, and management approaches. Organizational 
changes such as these are complex and cannot be accomplished overnight. 
In the case of DHS, it will likely take at least several more years for the 
department to complete its timsformation efforts. We also have 
recommended that Congress continue to monitor whetlier it needs to 
provide additional leadership authorities to the DHS Under Secretary for 
Management or create a Chief Operating Officer/Chief Management 
Officer position that could help elevate, integrate, and institutionalize 
DHS’s management initiatives. The Implementing Recommendations of the 
9/U Commission Act of 2007, enacted in August 2007, designates the 
Under Secretary for Management as the Chief Management Officer and 
principal advisor on management-related matters to the Secretary.* Under 
the Act, the Under Secretary is responsible for developing a transition and 
succession plan for the incoming Secretary and Under Secretary to guide 
the transition of management functions to a new administration. The Act 
further authorizes the incumbent Under Secretary as of November 8, 2008 
(after the next presidential election), to remain in the position until a 
successor is confirmed to ensure continuity in the management fiinctions 
of DHS. 

You asked us to review our past work on DHS and provide an assessment 
of DHS’s progress and challenges during its first 4 years. This report 
addresses the following questions: (1) What progress has DHS made in 
implementing key mission and core management functions since its 
inception, and what challenges has the department faced in its 
implementation efforts? (2) What key themes have affected DHS’s 
implementation of its mission and management fiinctions?** 


"implemented Recommendations of the 9/11 Commission Act of 2007, Pub. L. No. 110-53, § 
2405, 121 Stat. 266 (2007). 

^'This report also addresses our mandate at section 477(d)(2) of the Homeland Security Act 
of 2002. Pub. L No. 107-^, llSStat. 2135, 2210-11. 
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DHS’s major mission and management areas include border security; 
immigration enforcement; immigration services; aviation security; surface 
transportation security; maritime security; emergency preparedness and 
response; critical infrastructure and key resources protection; science and 
technology, and ^quisition, financial, human capital, information 
technology, and real property management. This report also identifies the 
key cross-cutting themes that have affected the department’s efforts to 
implement its mission and management areas. These key themes include 
agency transformation, strategic planning and results management, risk 
management, information sharing, and partnerships and coordination. 


Scope and 
Methodology 


This report is based primarily on work that we and the DHS Office of 
Inspector General (IG) have completed since the establishment of DHS in 
March 2003 and updated information and documentation provided by the 
department in March 2007 through July 2007. To determine tire progress 
DHS has made in implementing various mission and management areas, 
we first identified key areas. To identify these mission and management 
areas, we analyzed the critical mission areas for homeland security 
identified in legislation, the National Strategy for Homeland Security, the 
goals and objectives set forth in the DHS Strategic Plan and homeland 
security presidential directives, and areas identified in our reports along 
with studies conducted by the DHS IG and other organizations and groups, 
such as the National Commission on Terrorist Attacks upon the United 
States (9-11 Commission) and the Century Foimdation. We analyzed these 
documents to identify common mission and management areas and 
discussed the areas we identified with our subject matter experts*® and 
DHS officials." The mission and management areas we identified are: 

1. Border security 


'®Our subject matter experts are individuals within GAO who have directed and managed 
work related to the DHS mission and mans^emem areas. 

"We focused these mission areas primarily on DHS’s honteland security-related functions. 
We did not consider the Secret Service, domestic counterterrorism, intelligence activities, 
or trade enforcement functions because (1) GAO and the DHS Office of Inspector General 
have complcHnd limited work in these areas; (2) there are few, if any, requirements 
identified for the Secret Service’s mission and for DHS’s role in domestic counterterrorism 
and intelligence (the Department of Justice serves as the lead agency for most 
counterterrorism initiative); and (3) we address DHS actions that could be considered part 
of domestic counterterrorism and intelligence in other areas, such as aviation security, 
critical infrastructure and key resources protection, and border security. 
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2. Immigration enforcement 

3. Immigration services 

4. Aviation security 

5. Surface transportation security 

6. Maritime security 

7. Emei^ency preparedness and response 

8. Critical infrastructure and key resources protection 

9. Science and technology 

10. Acquisition management 

11. Financial management 

12. Human capital management 

13. Information technology management 

14. Real property management 

To determine the level of progress made by DHS in each mission and 
management area, we identified performance expectations for each area. 
We define performance expectations as a composite of the responsibilities 
or functions— derived from legislation, homeland security presidential 
directives and executive orders, DHS planning documents, and other 
sources — that the department is to achieve or satisfy in implementing 
efforts in its mission and management areas. The performance 
expectations are not intended to represent performance goals or measures 
for the department*® Figure 1 provides an example of performance 
expectations for the border security mission area: 


*®A perfonnance goal is the target level of performance expressed as a tMigible, measurable 
objective against which actual achievement will be compared. A performance measure can 
be defined as an indicator, statistic, or metric used to gauge program performance. 
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Figure 1: Example of Performance Expectations for Border Security 


DHS Mission and Management Areas 


1 . Border security 1 

2. immigration enforcement ' 

3. Immigration services 

4. Aviation security 

5. Surface transportation security 

6. Maritime security 

7. Emergency preparedness and response 

8. Critic^ infrasinjclure and key resources protection 

9. Science and technology 

10. Acquisition management 

1 1 . Rnandal management 

12. Human coital management 

13. Information technology management 


^ Performance Expectations 

1 . Implement a biometric entry system 
to prevent unautriortzed border 
crossers from entering the United 
States through ports of entry 

2. implement a biometric exit system to 
ccrfiect information on border crossers 
leaving the United States through 
ports of entry 

3. Develop a program to detect and 
idenrity illegal border crossings 
between ports of entry 

4. Implement a program to detect and 
identify illegal border crossings 
between ports of entry 


v., J 


14. Real properly management 


Source; GAO. 


We primarily focused the performance expectations on DHS’s homeland 
security-related functions. We generally did not identify performance 
expectations related to DHS’s nonhomeland security functions, although 
we did identify some performance expectations that relate to these 
functions. We also did not apply a weight to the performance expectations 
we developed for DHS, although qualitative differences between the 
expectations exist. We recognize that tliese expectations are not time 
bound, and DHS will take actions to satisfy these e3q>ectations over a 
sustained period of time. Therefore, our assessment of DHS’s progress 
relative to each performance expectation refers to the progress made by 
the department during its first 4 years. Our assessment of DHS’s progress 
relative to each performance expectation is not meant to imply that DHS 
should have fully achieved the performance expectation by the end of its 
fourth year. 

To identify the performance expectations, we examined responsibilities 
set for the department by Congress, the Administration, and department 
leadership. In doing so, we reviewed homeland security-related legislation, 
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such as the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004,'^ 
the Homeland Security Act of 2002, the Maritime Transportation Security 
Act of 2002,*® the Enhanced Border Security and Visa Entry Reform Act of 
2(K)2,'® and the Aviation and Transportation Security Act.*^ We also 
reviewed DHS appropriations acts and accompanying conference reports 
for fiscal years 2004 through 2006. We did not consider legislation enacted 
since September 2006 in developing the performance expectations. To 
identify goals and measures set by the Administration, we reviewed 
relevant homeland security presidential directives and executive orders. 
For the goals and measures set by the department, we analyzed the DHS 
Strategic Plan, Performance Budget Overviews, Performance and 
Accountability Reports, and component agencies’ strategic plans. For 
management areas, we also examined effective practices identified in our 


‘'*Pub. L No. 108458, 118 Slat. 3638 (2004). 
’■’Pub. L. No. 107-296, 116 Stat. 2135 (2002). 
*®Pub. L. No. 107-295, 116 Stat 2064 (2002). 
'®F^b. L. No, 107-173, 116 Stat. 543 (2002). 
‘"Pub. L. No. 107-71, 1 15 Stat. 597 (2001). 
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prior reports.'® We analyzed these documents to identify common or 
similar responsibilities for DHS mission and management areas and 
synthesized the responsibilities identified in the various documents to 
develop performance expectations for DHS. We obtained and incorporated 
feedback from our subject matter e3q>erts on these performance 
expectations. We also provided the performance expectations to DHS for 
review and incorporated DHS’s feedback. 

Based primarily on our prior work and DHS IG work, as well as updated 
information provided by DHS between March and June 2007, we examined 
the extent to which DHS has taken actions to achieve the identified 
performance expectations in each area and to make a determination as to 
whether DHS has achieved the key elements of each performance 
expectation based on the criteria listed below; 

• Generally achieved: Our work has shown that DHS has taken actions 
to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance expectation but 
may not have satisfied all of the elements. 


‘®We reviewed various effective practices reports for each management area. For 
acquisition management, we reviewed GAO, Best B)'actice$: Taking a Strategic Approach 
Coxild Improve DOD’s Acquisition of Services, GAO-02-230 (Washington, D.C.; Jan. 18, 
2002); GAO, 2010 Census: Census Bureou Generally Follows Select^ Leading 
Acquisition Planning Practices, but Continued Management Attention Is Needed to IMp 
Ensure Success, GAO-06'277 (Washington, D.C.: May 18, 2006); and GAO, A Frameworkfor 
Assessing the Acquisition Function at Federal Agencies, GAO-05-218G (Washington, D.C.: 
September 2005). For financial man^cment, we reviewed GAO, Financial Management 
Systems: DIIS Has an Opportunity to Incorporate Best Practices in Modernization 
Efforts, GAO-Od-SSST (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 29, 2006). For human capital, we reviewed 
GAO, A Model of Strategic Human Capital Managesyterit, GAO>02-373SP (Washington, 

D.C.: Mar. 15, 2002); GAO, Managing for Results: Using Strategic Human Capital 
Management to Drive Transformational Change, GAO-02-940T (Washington, D.C.; July 15, 
2002); GAO, Human Capital: A Self-Assessmeml Checklist for Agency Leaders, 
GAO/OCG-OO-HG (Washington, D.C: September 2000); and GAO, Department of Homeland 
Security: Strategic Management of Training Important forSucces^l Tran.%formation, 
GAO*05-888 (Washington, D.C.: Sept 23, 2005), For information technology, we reviewed 
GAO, Homeland Security: Progress Continues, but Challenges Remain on Department's 
Management of Information Technology, GAO-06-598T (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 29, 2006); 
GAO, Enterprise ArchitecVme: Leadership Remains Key to Establishing and Leveraging 
Architectures for Organizational TYansformation, GAO-06-831 (Washington, D.C,: Aug. 

14, 2006); GAO, Department of Ilomefami Security: Formidable Information and 
Technology Management Challenge Requires Institutional Approach, GAO-04-702 
(Washin^n, D.C.: Ang. 27, 2004); GAO, Maximizing the Success of Chief Information 
Officers, GAO-01-376G (Washington, D.C.: February 2001); and GAO, Improving Mission 
Performance through Strategic Information Manaqerm-ent and Technology, 
GAO/AlMD-94-n5 (Washington, D.C.: May 1994). 
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• Generally not achieved: Our work has shown that DHS has not yet 
taken actions to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation but may have taken steps to satisfy some of the elements. 

• No assessment made: Neither we nor the DHS IG have completed 
work and/or the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly 
assess DHS’s progress in achieving the performance expectation. 
Therefore, we have no basis for making an assessment of the extent to 
which DHS has taken actions to satisfy the performance expectation.’® 

An assessment of “generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken 
sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the expectation; however, an 
assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify that no further action 
is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved” 
indicates that DHS has not yet taken actions to satisfy most elements of 
the performance expectation. An assessment of “generally not achieved” 
may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantia] effort to 
satisfy some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or 
the DHS IG have not completed work upon which to base an assessment 
of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation and/or the 
information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the 
extent to which DHS has achieved the performance expectation, we 
indicated “no assessment made.” We analyzed the extent of our work, the 
DHS IG’s work, and DHS’s updated information and conferred with our 
subject matter experts to determine whether the work and information 
were sufficient for a making a determination of generally achieved or 
generally not achieved. 

Between March and June 2007, we obtained updated information from 
DHS and met with program officials to discuss DHS’s efforts to implement 
actions to achieve the performance expectations in each mission and 
management area. We incorporated DHS’s additional tnforraation and 
documentation into the report and, to the extent that DHS provided 


'®Th««e assessments of ‘generally achieved," “generally not achieved,” and “no assessment 
made” ^ply to the performance expectations we identified for DHS in each mission and 
management area. For example, as shown in figure 1, they apply to the performance 
expectations we identified for the border security mission area, such as “implement a 
biometric entry system to prevent unauthorized border crossers from entering the United 
States through ports of entry.” They do not apply to DHS mission and management areas, 
such as border security or immigration enforcement. 
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documentation verifying its efforts, considered them in making our 
assessments of DHS’s progress. 

For each perfonnance es5)ectation, an analyst on our staff reviewed our 
relevant work, DHS IG reports, and updated information and 
documentation provided by DHS, including information received during 
meetings with DHS officials. On the basis of this review, the analyst made 
a determination that either DHS generally achieved the performance 
expectation or generally did not achieve the performance expectation, or 
the analyst identified that no determination could be made because 
neither we nor the DHS IG had completed work and DHS did not provide 
us with updated information and documentation. A second analyst then 
reviewed each determination to reach concurrence on the assessment for 
each performance expectation by reviewing the first analyst’s summary of 
our reports, relevant DHS IG reports, and DHS’s updated information and 
documentation. In cases when the first and second analyst disagreed, the 
two analysts reviewed and discussed the assessments and relevant 
documents to reach concurrence. Then, our subject matter experts 
reviewed the summary of our reports, relevant DHS IG reports, and DHS’s 
updated information and documentation to reach concurrence on the 
assessment for each performance expectation. 

To develop criteria for assessing DHS’s progress in each mission and 
management area, we analyzed criteria used for ratings or assessments in 
our prior work, in DHS IG reports, and in other reports and studies, such 
as those conducted by the 9-11 Commission and the Century Foundation. 
We also reviewed our past work in each mission and management area 
and obtained feedback from our subject matter experts and DHS officials 
on these criteria. Based on this analysis, we developed the following 
criteria for assessing DHS’s progress in each mission and management 
area: 

• Substantial progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve 
more than 75 percent of the identified performance expectations. 

• Moderate progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve more 
than 50 percent but 75 percent or less of the identified performance 
expectations. 

• Modest progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve more 
than 25 percent but 50 percent or less of the identified performance 
expectations. 

• limited progress: DHS has taken actions to generally achieve 25 
percent or less of the identified performance ejq)ectations. 
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After making a determination as to whether DHS has generally achieved or 
generally not achieved the identified performance expectations, we added 
up the number of performance expectations that we determined DHS has 
generally achieved. We divided this number by the total number of 
performance expectations for each mission and management area, 
excluding those perfonnance expectations for which we could not make 
an assessment. Based on the resulting percentage, we identified DBS’s 
overall progress in each mission and management area, as (1) substantial 
progress, (2) moderate progress, (3) modest progress, or (4) limited 
progress. Our subject matter experts reviewed the overall assessments of 
progress we identified for DHS in each mission and management area. 

Our assessments of the progress made by DHS in each mission and 
management area are based on the performance expectations we 
identified. The assessments of progress do not reflect, nor are they 
intended to reflect, the extent to which DHS’s actions have made the 
nation more secure in each area. For example, in determining that DHS 
has made modest progress in border security, we are not stating or 
implying that the border is modestly more secure than it was prior to the 
creation of DHS. In addition, we are not assessing DHS’s progress against 
a baseline in each mission and management area. We also did not consider 
DHS component agencies’ funding levels or the extent to which funding 
levels have affected the department’s ability to carry out its missions. 

We also did not consider the extent to which competing priorities and 
resource demands have affected DHS’s progress in each mission and 
management area relative to other areas, although competing priorities 
and resource demands have clearly affected DHS’s progress in specific 
areas. 

In addition, because we and the DHS IG have completed varying degrees 
of work (in terms of the amount and scope of reviews completed) for each 
mission and management area, and because different DHS components 
and offices provided us with different amoimts and types of information, 
our assessments of DHS’s progress in each mission and management area 
reflect the information available for our review and analysis and axe not 
necessarily equally comprehensive across all 14 mission and management 
areas. For example, as a result of the post-September 1 1, 2001, focus on 
aviation, we have conducted more reviews of aviation security, and our 
methodology identified a much larger number of related perfonnance 
expectations than for the department’s progress in surface transportation 
security. Further, for some performance expectations, we were unable to 
make an assessment of DHS’s progress because (1) we had not conducted 
work in that area, (2) the DHS IG’s work in the area was also limited, and 
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(3) the suppl^ental information provided by DHS was insufficient to 
form a basis for our analysis. Most notably, we were unable to make sm 
assessment for four performance expectations in the area of immigration 
enforcement. This affected our overall assessment of DHS’s progress in 
that area as there were fewer performance expectations to tally in 
determining the overall level of progress. 

We conducted our work for this report from September 2006 through July 
2007 in accordance with gener^y accepted government auditing 
standards. 


Results in Brief 


At the time of its creation in 2003 as one of the largest federal 
reorganizations in the last several decades, we designated the 
implementation and transformation of DHS as a high-risk area due to the 
magnitude of the challenges it confronted in areas vital to the physical and 
economic well being of the nation. After 4 years into its overall integration 
effort, DHS has attained some level of progress in all of its m^or mission 
and management areas. The rate of progress, however, among these areas 
varies. 

• DHS’s border security mission includes detecting and preventing 
terrorists and terrorist weapons from entering the United States; 
facilitating the orderly and efficient flow of legitimate trade and travel; 
interdicting illegal drugs and other contiaband; apprehending 
individuals who are attempting to enter the United States illegally; 
injecting inbound and outbound people, vehicles, and cargo; and 
enforcing pertinent laws of the United Slates at the border. As shown 
in table 1, we identified 12 performance expectations for DHS in the 
area of border security and found that DHS has generally achieved 5 of 
them and has generally not achieved 7 others. 
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Table 1 : Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Border Security Perfonnance 
Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 5 

Implement a biometric enby system to prevent unauthorized border crosses 
from entering the United States through ports of entry 
Develop a program to detect and identify illegal border crossings between 
ports of entry 

Develop a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and 

other items into the United States 

Provide adequate training for all border related employees 

Develop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human capita! resources to 

fulfill the agency's border security mission 

Generally not achieved 7 

Implement a biometric exit system to (x>liect information on border crossers 
leaving the United States through ports of entry 

Implement a program to detect and identify illegal border crossings between 
ports of entry 

Implement a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs and 
other items into the United States 

Implement effective security measures in the visa issuance process 
Implement initiatives related to the security of certain documents used to enter 
the United States 

Ensure adequate infrastructure and facilities 

Leverage technology, personnel, and infonnation to secure the border 

Overall assessment of progress Modest 


Source: GAO ana/ysis. 


• DHS’s immigration enforcement mission includes apprehending, 
detaining, and removing criminal and illegal aliens; disrupting and 
dismantling organized smuggling of humans and contraband as well as 
human trafficking; investigating and prosecuting those who engage in 
benefit and document fraud; blocking and removing employers’ access 
to undocumented workers; and enforcing compliance with programs to 
monitor visitors. As shown in table 2, we identified 16 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of immigration enforcement and 
found that DHS has generally achieved 8 of them and has generally not 
achieved 4 others. For 4 performance expectations, we could not make 
an assessment. 
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Table 2: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Immigration Enforcement 
Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 8 

Develop a program to ensure the timely identification and removal of 
noncriminal aliens subject to removal from the United States 
Assess and prioritize the use of alien detention resources to prevent the 
release of aliens subject to removal 

Develop a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of 
noncriminal aliens 

Develop a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that only 
authorized workers are employed 

Develop a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent trafficking and 
smuggling of aliens into the United States 

Develop a law enforcement strategy to combat criminal alien gangs in the 
United States and cross-border criminal activity 
Develop a program to screen and respond to local law enforcement and 
community complaints about aliens who many be subject to removal 
Develop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human capital resources to 
fulfill the agency's immigration enforcement mission 

Generally not achieved 4 

Implement a program to ensure the timely identification and removal of 
noncriminal aliens subject to removal from the United States 
Ensure the removal of criminal aliens 

Implement a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that only 
authorized workers are employed 

Implement a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent trafficking and 
smuggling of aliens into the United States 

No assessment made 4 

Implement a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of 
noncriminal aliens 

Implement a law enforcement strategy to combat criminal alien gangs in the 

United States and cross-border criminal activity 

Disrupt and dismantle mechanisms for money laundering and financial 

crimes 

Provide training, including foreign language training, and equipment for all 
immigration enforcement personnel to fulfill the agency’s mission 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 


Sowe: GAOanal^s. 


DHS’s immigration services mission includes administering 
immigration benefits and working to reduce immigralion benefit fraud. 
As shovm in table 3, we identified 14 performance e3q)ectations for 
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DHS in Hie area of immigration services and foimd that DHS has 
generally thieved 5 of them and has generally not achieved 9 othere. 


Table 3: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Immigration Services 
Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 5 

Institute process arwl staffing reforms to improve application processes 

Establish online access to status information about benefit applications 

Establish revised immigration application fees based on a comprehensive fee 

study 

Communicate immigration-related information to other relevant agencies 
Create an office to reduce immigration benefit fraud 

Generally not achieved 9 

Eliminate the benefit application backlog and reduce application completion 
times to 6 months 

Establish a timetable for reviewing the program rules, business processes, and 
procedures for immigration benefit applications 
Institute a case management system to manage applications and provide 
management information 

Develop new programs to prevent future backlogs from developing 

Establish online filing for benefit applications 

Capture biometric information on all benefits applicants 

implement an automated background check system to track and store all 

requests for applications 

Establish training programs to reduce fraud in the benefits process 

Implement a fraud assessment program to reduce benefit fraud 

Overall assessment of progress Modest 

Source: GAO »>aiysis 


DHS’s aviation security mission includes strengthening aiiport 
security; providing ^d training a screening workforce; prescreening 
passengers against terrorist watch lists; and screening passengers, 
baggage, and cargo. As shown in table 4, we identified 24 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of aviation security and found that 
DHS has generally achieved 17 of them and has generally not achieved 
7 others. 
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Table 4: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Aviation Security Performance 
Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 17 

Implement a strategic approach for aviation security functions 

Ensure the screening of airport employees against terrorist watch lists 

Hire and deploy a federal screening workforce 

Develop standarcte for determining aviation security staffing at airports 

Establish standards for training and testing the performance of airport 

screener staff 

Establish a program and requirements to allow eligible airports to use a 
private screening workforce 

Train and deploy federal air marshals on high-risk flights 

Establish standards for training flight and cabin crews 

Establish a program to allow authorized flight deck officers to use firearms to 

defend against any terrorist or criminaJ acts 

Establish policies and procedures to ensure that individuals known to pose, 
or suspected of posing, a risk or threat to security are identified and 
subjected to appropriate action 

Develop and implement processes and procedures for physically screening 
passengers at airport checkpoints 

Develop and test checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities 

Deploy explosive detection systems (EDS) and explosive trace detection 

(ETD) systems to screen checked baggage for explosives 

Develop a plan to deploy in-line baggage screening equipment at airports 

Pursue the deployment and use of in-line baggage screening equipment at 

airports 

Develop a plan for air cargo security 

Develop and implement procedures to screen air cargo 
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Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally not achieved 

7 

Establish standards and procedures for effective airport perimeter security 

Establish standards and procedures to effectively control access to airport 
secured areas 

Establish procedures for implementing biometric identifier systems for airport 
secured areas access control 

Develop and implement an advanced prescreening system to allow DHS to 
compare domestic passenger information to the Selectee List and No Fly 


List 


Develop and implement an international passenger prescreening process to 
compare passenger information to terrorist watch lists before aircraft 


departure 


Deploy checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities 

Develop and implement technologies to screen air cargo 

Overall assessment of progress 

Moderate 


SourM; GAO analysis. 


• DHS's surface transportation security mission includes establisliing 
security standards and conducting assessments and inspections of 
surface transportation modes, which include passenger and freight rail; 
mass transit; highways, including commercial vehicles; and pipelines. 
As shown in table 5, we identified 5 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of surface transportation security and found that DHS has 
generally achieved 3 of them and has generally not achieved 2. 


Table 5; Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Surface Transportation Security 

Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally achieved 

3 

Develop and adopt a strategic approach for implementing surface 


transportation security functions 


Conduct threat, criticality, and vulnerability assessments of surface 


transportation assets 


Administer grant programs for surface transportation security 

Generally not achieved 

2 

Issue standards for securing surface transportation modes 

Conduct compliance inspections for surface transportation systems 

Overall assessment of progress 

Moderate 


Soiree; GAO anaiy^ 
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• DHS’s maritime security responsibilities include port and vessel 
security, maritime intelligence, and maritime supply chain security. As 
shown in table 6, we identified 23 perfonnance expectations for DHS in 
the area of maritime security and foimd that DHS has generally 
achieved 17 of them and has generally not achieved 4 others. For 2 
performance expectations, we could not make an assessment. 


Table 6: Summary of Our Assessments for OHS’s Maritime Security Performance 
Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 17 

Develop national plans for maritime security 

Develop national plans for maritime response 

Develop national plans for maritime recovery 

Develop regional (port-specific) plans for security 

Develop regional (port-specific) plans for response 

Ensure port facilities have completed vulnerability assessments and 

developed security plans 

Ensure that vessels have completed vulnerability assessments and 
developed security plans 

Exercise security, response, and recovery plans with key maritime 
stakeholders to enhance security, response, and recovery efforts 
Implement a port security grant program to help facilities improve their 
security capabilities 

Establish operational centers to monitor threats and fuse intelligence and 
operations at the regional/port level 

Collect information on incoming ships to assess risks and threats 

Develop a vessel-tracking system to improve intelligence and maritime 

domain awareness on vessels in U.S. waters 

Collect information on arriving cargo for screening purposes 

Develop a system for screening and inspecting cargo for illegal contraband 

Develop a program to wori< with foreign governments to inspect suspicious 

cargo before it leaves for U.S. ports 

Develop a program to worit with the private sector to improve and validate 
supply chain security 

Develop an international port security program to assess security at foreign 
ports 
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Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally not achieved 

4 

Develop regional (port-spedfic) plans for recovery 

Implement a nation^ facility access control system for port secured areas 

Develop a long-range vessel-tracking system to improve maritime domain 


awareness 


Develop a program to screen incoming cargo for radiation 

No assessment made 

2 

Develop a national plan to establish and improve maritime 


intelligence 


Develop standards for cargo containers to ensure their physical security 

Overall assessment of progress 

Substantial 


Source: GAO analysis. 


DHS’s emergency preparedness and response mission includes 
preparing to minimize the damage and recover from terrorist attacks 
and disasters; helping to plan, equip, train, and practice needed skills of 
first responders; and consolidating federal response plans and 
activities to build a national, coordinated system for incident 
management. As shown in table 7, we identified 24 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of emergency preparedness and 
response and found that DHS has generally achieved 6 of them and has 
generally not achieved 18 others. For 1 performance expectation, we 
could not make an assessment. 


Table 7: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Emergency Preparedness and 
Response Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 5 

Establish a program for conducting emergency preparedness exercises 

Develop a national incident management system 

Provide grant funding to first responders in developing and implementing 

interoperable communications capabilities 

Administer a program for providing grants and assistance to state and local 
governments and first responders 

Allocate grants based on assessment factors that account for population, 
critica! infrastructure, and other risk factors 
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Performance expectation Total 

Generally not achieved 1 8 

Establish a comprehensive training program for national preparedness 
Conduct and suf^it ri^ assessments and risk management capabilities for 
emergency pi^paredness 

Ensure the capacity and readiness of disaster response teams 

Coordinate impiementation of a national incident management system 

Establish a single, all-hazards national response plan 

Coordinate implementation of a single, all-hazards response plan 

Develop a complete inventory of federal response capabilities 

Develop a national, all-hazards preparedness goal 

Develop plans and capabilities to strengthen nationwide recovery efforts 

Develop the capacity to provide needed emergency assistance and sen/ices in 

a timely manner 

Provide timeiy assistance and services to individuals and communities in 
response to emergency events 

Implement a program to improve interoperabie communications among 
federal, state, and local agencies 

Implement procedures and capabilities for effective interoperable 
communications 

Increase the development and adoption of interoperability communications 
standards 

Develop performance goals and measures to assess progress in developing 
interoperability 

Provide guidance and technical assistance to first responders in developing 
and implementing interoperable communications capabilities 
Provide assistance to state and local governments to develop all-hazards 
plans and capabilities 

Develop a system for collecting and disseminating lessons learned and best 
practices to emergency responders 

No assessment made 1 

Support citizen participation in national preparedness efforts 

Overall assessment of progress Limited 

Source: GAO ar«ly»is. 


DHS’s critical infrastructure and key resources protection 
activities include developing and coordinating implementation of a 
comprehensive national plan for critical infrastructure protection, 
developing partnerships vrith stakeholders and information sharing and 
warning capabilities, and identifying and reducing threats and 
vulnerabilities. As shown in table 8, we identified 7 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of critical infrastructure and key 
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resources protection and found that DHS has generally achieved 4 of 
them and has generaDy not achieved 3 otheis. 


Table 8: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Critical infrastructure and Key 
Resources Protection Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally achieved 

4 

Develop a comprehensive national plan for critical infrastructure protection 

Develop partnerships and coordinate with other federal agencies, state and 


local, governments, and the private sector 


Identify and assess threats and vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure 

Support efforts to reduce threats and vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure 

Generally not achieved 

3 

Improve and enhance public/private information sharing involving attacks. 


threats, and vulner^ilities 


Develop and enhance national analysis and warning capabilities for critical 


infrastructure 


Provide and coordinate incident response and recovery planning efforts for 


critical infrastructure 


Overall assessment of progress 

Moderate 


$ourc«: GAO analysis. 


DHS’s science and technology efforts include coordinating the 
federal government’s civilian efforts to identify and develop 
countermeasures to chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and 
other emerging terrorist threats. As shown in table 9, we identified 6 
performance expectations for DHS in the area of science and 
technology and found that DHS has generally achieved 1 of them and 
has generally not achieved 5 others. 
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Table 9: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Science and Technology 
Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 1 

Coordinate with and share homeland security technologies with federal, state, 
local, and private sector entities 

Generally not achieved 5 

Develop a plan for departmental research, development, testing, and 
evaluation acti\^ties 

Assess emerging chemic^, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats and 
homeland security vulnerabilities 

Coordinate research, development, and testing efforts to identify and develop 
countermeasures to address chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and 
other emerging terrorist threats 

Coordinate deployment of nuclear, biological, chemical, and radiological 
detection capabilities and other countermeasures 

Assess and evaluate nuclear, biological, chemical, and radiological detection 
capabilities and other countermeasums 

Overall assessment of progress Limited 

Sourc«: GAO analysis. 


DHS’s acquisition management efforts include managing the use of 
contracts to acquire goods and services needed to fulfill or support the 
agency’s missions, such as information systems, new technologies, 
aircraft, ships, and professional services. As shown in table 10, we 
identified 3 performance expectations for DHS in the area of 
acquisition management and found that DHS has generally achieved 1 
of them and has generally not achieved 2 others. 


Table 10: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Acquisition Management 
Performance Expectations 

Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally achieved 

1 

Assess and organize acquisition functions to meet agency needs 

Generally not achieved 

2 

Develop clear and transparent policies and processes for all acquisitions 

Develop an acquisition workforce to implement and monitor acquisitions 

Overall assessment of progress 

Modest 


Source: GAO analysis. 
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DHS’s financial management efforts include consolidating or 
integrating component agencies’ financial management sj^tems. As 
shown in table 11, we identified 7 performance ejqiectations for DHS in 
the area of financial management and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 2 of fiiem and has generally not achieved 5 others. 


Table 11: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Financial Management 


Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally achieved 

2 

Designate a department Chief Financial Officer who is appointed by the 


President and confirmed by the Senate 


Prepare corrective action plans for internal control weaknesses 

Generally not achieved 

5 

Subject all financial statements to an annua! financial statement audit 

Obtaift an unqualified financial statement audit opinion 

Substantially comply with federal financial management system requirements, 


applicable federal accounting standards, and the U.S. Standard General 


Ledger at the transaction level 


Obtain an unqualified opinion on internal control over financial reporting 

Correct internal control weaknesses 

Overall assessment of progress 

Modest 


Source: QAO analysis. 


• DHS’s key human capital management areas include pay, 
performance management, classification, labor relations, adverse 
actions, employee appeals, and diversity management. As shown in 
table 12, we identified 8 performance expectations for DHS in the area 
of human capital management and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 2 of them and has generally not achieved 6 others. 
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Table 12: Summary of Our Assessments for OHS’s Human Capita! Management 

Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation 

Total 

Generally achieved 

2 

Develop a resuits-oriented strategic human capital plan 

Create a comprehensive plan for training and professional development 

Generally not achieved 

6 

Implement a human capital system that links human capital planning to overall 


agency strategic planning 


Develop and implement processes to recruit and hire employees who possess 


needed skills 


Measure agency performance and make strategic human capital decisions 

Establish a market-based and more performance-oriented pay system. 

Seek feedback from employees to allow for their participation in the decision- 


making process 


Implement training and development programs in support of DHS’s mission 


and goals 


Overall assessment of progress 

Limited 


Soufce: GAO snafysis. 


DHS’s information technology management efforts include 
developing and using an enterprise architecture, or corporate 
blueprint, as an authoritative frame of reference to guide and constrain 
system investments; defining and foDowing a corporate process for 
informed decision making by senior leadership about competing 
information technology investment options; applying system and 
software development and acquisition discipline and rigor when 
defining, designing, developing, testing, deploying, and maintaining 
systems; establishing a comprehensive, departmentwide information 
security program to protect information and systems; having sufficient 
people with the right knowledge, skills, and abilities to execute each of 
these areas now and in the future; and centralizing leadership for 
extending these disciplines throughout the organization with an 
empowered Chief Information Officer. As shown in table 13, we 
identified 13 performance expectations for DHS in the area of 
information technology management and found that DHS has generally 
achieved 2 of them and has generally not achieved 8 others. For 3 
performance expectations, we could not make an assessment. 
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Table 13: Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Information Technology 
Management Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 2 

Organize roles and responsibilities for information technology under the Chief 
information Officer 

Develop policies and procedures to ensure protection of sensitive information 
Generally not achieved 8 

Develop a strategy and plan for information technology management 
Develop measures to assess performance in the management of information 
technology 

Impiement a comprehensive enterprise architecture 

Develop a process to effectively manage information technology investments 
Implement a process to effectively manage information technology 
investments 

Develop policies and procedures for effective information systems 
development and acquisition 

implement policies and procedures for effective information systems 
development and acquisition 

Implement policies and procedures to effectively safeguard sensitive 
information 

No assessment made 3 

Strategically manage information technology human capita! 

Develop a comprehensive enterprise architecture 

Provide operational capabilities for infomation technology infrastructure and 

applications 

Overall assessment of progress Limited 

Sources OAO analysis. 


• DHS’s responsibilities for real property management are specified in 
Executive Order 13327, “Federal Real Property Asset Management,” 
and include establishment of a senior real property officer, 
development of an asset inventory, and development and 
implementation of an asset management plan and performance 
measures. As shown in table 14, we identified 9 performance 
expectations for DHS in the area of real property management and 
found that DHS has generally achieved 6 of them and has generally not 
achieved 3 others. 
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Table 14; Summary of Our Assessments for DHS’s Real Property Management 
Performance Expectations 


Performance expectation Total 

Generally achieved 6 

Establish a Senior Real Property Officer who actively serves on the Federal 
Real Property Council 

Complete and maintain a comprehensive inventory and profile of agency 
real property 

Provide timely and accurate information for inclusion in the governmentwide 
real property inventory database 

Develop an Office of Management and Budget-approved asset management 
plan 

Establish an Office of Management and Budget-approved 3-year rolling 
timeline with certain deadlines by which the agency will address 
opportunities and determine its priorities as identified in the asset 
management plan 

Establish real property performance measures 

Generally not achieved 3 

Demonstrate steps taken toward implementation of the asset management 

plan 

Use accurate and current asset inventory information and real property 
performance measures in management decision making 
Ensure the management of agency property assets is consistent with the 
agency's overall strategic plan, the agency asset management plan, and the 
performance measures 

Overall assessment of progress Moderate 


Sou/ce: GAO analysis. 


A variety of cross-cutting themes have affected DHS’s efforts to implement 
its mission and management functions. These key themes include agency 
transformation, strategic planning and results management, risk 
management, information sharing, and partnerships and coordination. 

• In past work, we reported on the importance of integration and 

trmisformation in helping DHS ensure that it can implement its mission 
and management functior^. We designated the implementation and 
transformation of DHS as a high-risk area in 2003 and continued that 
designation in our 2005 and 2007 updates. As of May 2007, we reported 
that DHS had yet to submit a corrective action plan to the Office of 
Management and Budget. We reported that the creation of DHS is an 
enormous management challenge and that DHS faces a formidable task 
in its transformation efforts as it works to integrate over 170,000 
federal employees from 22 component agencies. We noted that it can 
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take a minimum of 5 to 7 years imtii organizations complete their 
transformations. 

• We have identified strategic planning and the development and use of 
outcome4)ased performance measures as two of the key success 
factors for the mmiagement of any organization. DHS issued a 
departmentwide strategic plan that met most of the required elements 
for a strategic plan and is planning to issue an updated plan. However, 
we have reported that some component agencies have had difficulties 
in developing outcome-based goals and measures for assessing 
program performance. For example, in August 2005 we reported that 
U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) had not yet 
developed outcome goals and measures for its worksite enforcement 
program, and in March 2006 we reported that U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services (USCIS) had not yet established performance 
goals and measures to assess its benefit fraud activities. We have also 
noted that DHS faces inherent challenges in developing outcome-based 
goals and measures to assess the affect of its efforts on strengthening 
homeland security. 

• We have also reported on the importance of using a risk management 
approach to set homeland security priorities and locate resources 
accordingly. The National Strategy for Homeland Security and DHS’s 
strategic plan have called for the use of risk-based decisions to 
prioritize DHS’s resource investments, and risk management has been 
widely supported by the President, Congress, and the Secretary of 
Homeland Security as a management approach for homeland security. 
In past work we found that while some DHS component agencies, such 
as the Coast Guard and the Transportation Security Administration 
(TSA), have taken steps to apply risk-based decision making in 
implementing some of their mission functions, other components have 
not utilized such an approach. For example, we reported that DHS has 
not applied a risk management approach in deciding whether and how 
to invest in specific capabilities for preparing for and responding to 
catastrophic threats. 

• In 2005 we designated information sharing for homeland security as 
high-risk. We recently reported that more than 5 years after September 
11, 2001, the nation still lacked an implemented set of govemmentwide 
policies and processes for sharing terrorism-related information and 
the area remained high-risk. However, we noted that the federal 
government has issued a strategy for how it will put in place the overall 
framework and policies for sharing information with critical partners 
and that DHS has taken actions to implement its information sharing 
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responsibiUti^. For example, DHS has implemented an information 
system to share homeland security information and has supported the 
efforts of states and localities to create information “fusion” centers. 

We have reported that DHS faces challenges in continuing to develop 
productive information sharing relationships with federzd agencies, 
state and locsd governments, and the private sector. 

• We have also reported on the important role that DHS plays in 

partnering and coordinating its homeland security efforts with federal, 
state, local, private sector, and international stakeholders. The 
National Strategy for Homeland Security underscores the importance 
of DHS partnering with other stakeholders, as the majority of the 
strategy’s initiatives are intended to be implemented by three or more 
federal agencies. Our prior work has shown that, among other things, 
successful partnering and coordination involve collaborating and 
consulting with stakeholders to develop goals, strategies, and roles. 
DHS has taken steps to strengthen partnering frameworks and 
capabilities. For example, DHS has formed a working group to 
coordinate the federal response to cyber incidents of national 
significance. However, we have also reported on difficulties faced by 
DHS in its partnership efforts. For example, DHS faced challenges in 
coordinating with its emergency preparedness and response partners in 
the wake of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita due to, among other things, 
unclear designations of partners’ roles and responsibilities. 

Given DHS’s dominant role in securing the homeland, it is critical that the 
department’s mission mtd management programs are operating as 
efficiently and effectively as possible. DHS has taken important actions to 
secure the border and tran^ortation sectore and to prepare for and 
respond to disasters. DHS has had to undertake these missions while also 
working to transform itself into a ftUly functioning cabinet department — a 
difficult task for any organization. As DHS moves forward, it will be 
important for the department to continue to develop more measurable 
goals to guide implementation efforts and to enable better accountability 
of its progress toward achieving desired outcomes, It will also be 
important for DHS to continually reassess its mission and m^agement 
goals, measures, and milestones to evaluate progress made, identify past 
and emerging obstacles, and examine alternatives to address those 
obstacles and effectively implement its missions. 

In its comments on a draft of this report, DHS took issues with our 
methodology and disagreed with our assessments for 42 of 
171 performance expectations. DHS’s five general issues were (1) 
perceptions that we altered our standards used to judge the department’s 
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progress; (2) concerns with the binary approach we used to assess the 
performance eicpectalions; (3) concerns regarding perceived changes in 
criteria after DHS provided additional information; (4) concerns with 
consistency in our application of the methodology; and (5) concerns 
regarding our treatment of performance expectations as having equal 
weight. With regard to the first issue, as we communicated to DHS, we did 
not change our criteria; rather we made a change in language to better 
convey the intent behind the performance expectations that DHS achieve 
them instead of merely taken actions that apply or relate to them. Second, 
regarding our use of a binary standard to judge whether or not DHS 
generally met each of 171 performance expectations, we acknowledge the 
limitations of this standard, but believe it is appropriate for this review 
given the administration has generally not established quantitative goals 
and measures for the 171 expectations, which are necessary to 
systematically assess where along a spectrum of progress DHS stood in 
achieving each performance expectation. We applied a scale to assess 
different levels of progress made by DHS for its overall mission and 
management areas. With regard to the third issue, what DHS perceives as a 
change in criteria for certain performance expectations Is not a change in 
criteria but simply the process by which we disclosed our preliminary 
assessment to DHS, ankyzed additional documents and information from 
DHS, and updated and, in some cases revised, our assessments based on 
this additional input. Fourth, regarding concerns with consistency in our 
methodology application, our core team of GAO analysts and managers 
reviewed all inputs from GAO staff to ensure consistent application of our 
methodology, criteria, and analytical process. Finally, regarding concerns 
with our treatment of performance expectations as having equal weight, 
we acknowledge that differences exist between expectations, but we did 
not weight the performance expectations because congressional, 
departmental and others’ views on the relative priority of each expectation 
may be different and we did not believe it was appropriate to substitute 
our judgment for theirs. 

With regard to DHS’s disagreement with our assessments for 42 of the 
performance expectations, DHS generally contends that (1) we expected 
DHS to have achieved an entire expectation in cases when that ultimate 
achievement will likely take several more years, and (2) we did not 
adequately use or appropriately interpret additional information DHS 
provided. In general, we believe that it is appropriate, after pointing out 
the expectation for a multiyear program and documenting the activities 
DHS has actually accomplished to date, to reach a conclusion that DHS 
has not yet Mly implemented the program. We also believe we have 
appropriately used the documents DHS has provided us. In some cases, 
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the information and documents DHS provided were not relevant to the 
specific performance expectation; in these situations we did not discuss 
them in our a^essment. In other cases, the information did not convince 
us that DHS had achieved the performance expectation as stated or as we 
had interpreted it. In the ass^sment portion of each performance 
expectation, we have described how we applied the information DHS 
provided to the performmice expectation and describe the level of 
progress DHS has made. 

Overall, we appreciate DHS’s concerns and recognize that in a broad- 
based endeavor such as this, some level of disagreement is inevitable, 
especially 2 ^ any given point in time. However, we have been as 
transparent as possible regarding our purpose, methodology, professional 
and judgments. 


Background 


In July 2002, President Bush issued the National Strategy for Homeland 
Security. The strategy set forth overall objectives to prevent terrorist 
attacks within the United States, reduce America’s vulnerability to 
terrorism, and minimize the damage and assist in the recovery from 
attacks that may occur. The strategy set out a plan to improve homeland 
security through the cooperation and partnering of federal, state, local, 
and private sector organizations on an array of functions. The National 
Strategy for Homeland Security specified a number of federal 
departments, as well as nonfederal organizations, that have important 
roles in securing the homeland. In terms of federal departments, DHS was 
assigned a prominent role in implementing established homeland security 
mission areas. 

In November 2002, the Homeland Security Act of 2002 was enacted into 
law, creating DHS. This act defined the department’s missions to include 
preventing terrorist attacks within the United States; reducing U.S. 
vulnerability to terrorism; and minimizing the damages, and assisting in 
the recovery from, attacks that occur within the United States. The act 
also specified m^or responsibilities for the department, including to 
analyze information and protect infrastructure; develop countermeasures 
against chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear, and other emerging 
terrorist threats; secure U.S. borders and transportation systems; and 
organize emergency preparedness and response efforts. 
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DHS began operations in March 2003. Its establishment represented a 
fusion of 22 federal agencies to coordinate and centralize the leadership of 
many homeland security activities under a single department.^" According 
to data provided to us by DHS, the department’s total budget authority was 
about $39 billion in fiscal year 2004, about $108 billion in fiscal year 2005, 
about $49 billion in fiscal year 2006, and about $45 billion in fiscal year 
2007.^' The President’s fiscal year 2008 budget submission requests 
approximately $46 billion for DHS. Table 15 provides information on 
DHS’s budget authority, as reported by DHS, for each fisc^ year from 2004 
though 2007. 


Table 15: DHS Budget Authority for Fiscal Years 2004 through 2007 in Thousands of Dollars, as Reported by DHS 


DHS component 
agency/program 

Fiscal year 2004 
budget authority 

Fiscal year 2005 
budget authority 

Fiscal year 2006 
budget authority 

Fiscal year 2007 
budget authority 

Departmental Operations 

$394,435 

$527,257 

$610,473 

$626,123 

Analysis and Operations 



$252,940 

$299,663 

DHSIG 

$80,318 

$97,317 

$84,187 

98,685 

U.S. Secret Service 

$1,334,128 

$1,375,768 

$1,423,489 

$1,479,158 

U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection (CBP) 

$5,994,287 

$6,520,698 

$7,970,695 

$9,344,781 

U.S. Visitor and Immigrant 

Status Indicator Technology 
(US-VISIT)* 

$328,053 

$340,000 

$336,600 

$362,494 

U.S. immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) 

$3,669,615 

$4,244,228 

$4,206,443 

$4,726,641 

U.S. Citizenship and 
immigration Services (USCIS) 

$1,549,733 

$1,775,000 

$1,887,850 

$1,985,990 


^These 22 agencies, offices, and programs were U.S. Customs Service; U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service; Federal Protective Service; Transportation Security 
Administration; Federal Law Enforcement Training Center; Animal and Plant Health 
Infection Service; Office for Domestic Ihreparedness; Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; Strate^c National Stockpile and the National Disaster Medical System; Nuclear 
Incident Response Team; Domestic Emergency Support Team; National Domestic 
Preparedness Office; Chemical. Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear Countermeasures 
Program; Environmental Measures Laboratory; National BW Defense Analysis Center; 
Plum Island Animal Disease Center, Federal Computer Incident Response Center; National 
Communication System; National Infrastructure Protection Center; Energy Security and 
Assurance Program; Secret Service; and U.S. Coast Guard. 

“‘The amoimts reflect total budget authority amounts as reported to us by DHS. The 
amounts include annual and supplemental appropriations, rescissions, amounts 
reprogrammed or transferred, foe estimates, and mandatory amounts. The amounts do not 
reflect c^ryover or rescissions of unobligated balances. 
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DHS component 
agency/program 

Fiscal year 2004 
budget authority 

Fiscal year 2005 
budget authority 

Fiscal year 2006 
budget authority 

Fiscal year 2007 
budget authority 

Transportation Security 
Administration (ISA) 

$4,578,043 

$5,405,375 

$6,167,014 

$6,329,291 

U.S. Coast Guard 

$7,097,405 

$7,853,427 

$8,782,689 

$8,729,152 

National Protection and 

Programs 

Directorate/Preparedness 

Directorate* 



$678,395 

$618,577 

Counter-Terrorism Fund 

$9,941 

$8,000 

$1,980 


Federal Emergency 

Management Agency (FEMA) 

$8,378,109 

$74,031,032 

$11,175,544 

$5,223,503 

FEMA: Office of Grant 

Programs” 

$4,013,182 

$3,984,846 

$3,377,737 

$3,393,000 

Science and Technology 
Directorate 

$912,751 

$1 ,115,450 

$1,487,075 

$973,109 

Domestic Nuclear Detection 

Office 




$480,968 

Border and Transportation 

Security Directorate* 

$8,058 

$9,617 



Federal Law Enforcement 

Training Center 

$191,643 

$226,807 

$304,534 

$275,279 

information Analysis and 
Infrastructure Protection 
Directorate* 

$834,348 

$887,108 



Total 

$39,374,049 

$108,401,920* 

$48,747,645 

$44,946,414 


SOufM: OHS. 


Note: Data are rourtded to the nearest thousand. Fiscal year 2007 amounts ere as of January 31 , 
2007. The data reflect total budget authority amounts as reported to us by DHS. The amounts include 
annual and supplemental appropriations, rescissions, amounts reprogrammed or transferred, fee 
estimates, and mandatory amounts. The amounts do not reflect carryover or rescissions of 
unot^igated balances. 

The Border and Transportation Security Directorate, the information Analysis and Infrastructure 
Protection Directorate, and the US-VISIT program are legacy organizations within DHS. The functions 
of these organizations have been realign^ tfirough DHS reorganizations. In particular, in March 2007 
US-VISIT was reorganized under the National Protection and Programs Directorate. The Border and 
Transportation Security Directorate included U.S. Customs and Border Protection, U.S, immigration 
and Customs Enforcement, the TransponaCon Security Administration, and the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center. 

“The Office of Grant Programs has undergone several realignments. It was previously known as the 
Office of Grants and Training in the Preparedness Directorate, the Office of State and Local 
Government Coordination and Prepare^ess. and the Office for Domestic Preparedness. 

The FEMA fiscal year 2005 amount includes about $45 billion in supplemental funding for Hurricane 
Katrina. 
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Since creating and truing its fireit strategic plan, the department has 
undergone several reorganizations. Most notably, in July 2005, DHS 
announced the outcome of its Second-Stage Review, an intern^ study of 
the department’s programs, policies, operations, and structures. As a 
result of this review, the depmtment realigned several component 
agencies and functions. In particular, the Secretary of Homeland Security 
established a Directorate of Policy to coordinate departmentwide policies, 
regulations, and other initiatives and consolidated preparedness activities 
in one directorate, the Directorate for Preparedness. In addition, the 
Secretary established a new Office of Intelligence and Analysis and the 
Office of Infrastructure Protection composed of analysts from the former 
Information Analysis and Infrastructure Protection directorate. The Office 
of Infrastructure Protection was placed in the Directorate for 
Preparedness. The fiscal year 2007 DHS appropriations act provided for 
the further reorganization of functions within the department by, in 
particular, reigning DHS’s emergency preparedness and response 
responsibilities.® 

In addition to these reorganizations, a variety of factors have affected 
DHS’s efforts to implement its mission and management functions. These 
factors include both domestic and international events, such as Hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita, and major homeland security-related legislation. Figure 2 
provides a timeline of key events that have affected DHS’s 
implementation. 


®See Pub. L No. 109-295, §§ 601-99, 120 Stat. 1355, 1394-1463 (2006). 
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Figure 2: Selected Key Events That Have Affected Department of Homeland Security implementation 


7/05 ^ 9/OS 

London Hurricane 

attacks Rita 

3/05 

DHS Second-Stage 
Review (2SR) 
launched 


■ 8/06 

Threats 

against 

U.S.-bound 

airliners from 

the United 

Kingdom 

uncovered 



► 10/06 

SAFE Port 
Act signed 


Source: GAO anaiy»s. 


DHS Has Made 
Varying Levels of 
Progress in 
Implementing its Core 
Mission and 
Management 
Functions, but Has 
Faced Difficulties in 
Its Implementation 
Efforts 


Based on the performance expectations we identified, DHS has made 
progress in implementing its mission and management functions, but 
various challenges have affected its efforts. Specifically, DHS has made 
limited progress in the areas of emergency preparedness and response; 
science and technology; and human capital and information technology 
management. We found that DHS has made modest progress in the areas 
of border security; immigration services; and acquisition and financial 
management. We also found that DHS has made moderate progress in the 
areas of immigration enforcement, aviation security, surface 
transportation security; critical infrastructure and key resources 
protection, and real property management, and that DHS has made 
substantial progress in the area of maritime security. 


DHS Has Made Modest 
Progress in Border 
Security 


The United States shares a 5,525 mile border with Canada and a 1,989 mile 
border with Mexico, and ail goods and people traveling to the United 
States must be inspected at air, land, or sea ports of entry. In 2006, more 
than 400 million legal entries were made to the United States — a majority 
of all border crossings were at land border ports of entry. Within DHS, 
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CBP is the lead £^ency responsible for implementing the department’s 
border security Specifically, CBP’s two priority missions are 

(1) detecting and preventing terrorists and terrorist weapons from 
entering the United States, and (2) facilitating the orderly and efficient 
flow of legitimate trade and travel CBP’s supporting missions include 
interdicting illegal drugs and other contraband; apprehending individuals 
who are attempting to enter the United States illegally; inspecting inbound 
and outbound people, vehicles, and cargo; enforcing laws of the United 
States at the border; protecting U.S. agricultural and economic interests 
from harmful pests and diseases; regulating and facilitating international 
trade; collecting import duties; and enforcing U.S. trade laws. Within CBP, 
the Uruted States Border Patrol is responsible for border security between 
designated official ports of entry, and CBP‘s Office of Field Operations 
enforces trade, immigration, and agricultural laws and regulations by 
securing the flow of people and goods into and out of the country, while 
facilitating legitimate travel and trade at U.S. ports of entry. 

As shown in table 16, we identified 12 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of border security and found that overall DHS has made modest 
progress in meeting those expectations. Specifically, we found that DHS 
has generally achieved 5 of its performance expectations and has generally 
not achieved 7 of its performance expectations. 
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Table 16; Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Border Security 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

1 . Implement a biometric entry system to prevent 

unauthorized border crossers from entering the United 
States through ports of entry 

v- 



2. implement a biometric exit system to collect information 
on border crossers leaving the United States through 
ports of entry 




3. Develop a program to detect and identify illegal border 
crossings between ports of entry 




4. Implement a program to detect and identify illegal border 
crossings between ports of entry 


v' 


5. Develop a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of 
cargo, drugs, and other items into the United States 

■/ 



6, Implement a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows 
of cargo, drugs and other items into the United States 


■/ 


7. Implement effective security measures in the visa 
issuance process 




8. Implement initiatives related to the security of certain 
documents used to enter the United States 


•/- 


9. Provide adequate training for all border related 
employees 

■/ 



10. Develop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human 
capital resources to fulfill the agency's border security 
mission 

✓ 



1 1 . Ensure adequate infrastructure and facilities 


/ 


12. Leverage technology, personnel, and information to 
secure the border 


/ 


Total 

S 

1 

0 


Source: GAO artalytis. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that rK> further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversety, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficieni actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally n<« achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IQ have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated "no assessment made," 


Table 17 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of border security and our assessment of whether DHS has taken 
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steps to satisfy mc«t of tiie key elements of the performance expectation 
(generally thieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of the 
performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 


Table 17: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Border Security 


Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 


1. tmpiement a 
biometric entry 
system to prevent 
unauthorized border 
crossers from 
entering the United 
States through ports 
of entry 


GAO findings and assessment: We condude that DHS has generally achieved this Generally 

performance expectation. According to DHS, the entry portion of US-V)SJT has been deployed achieved 

at 1 54 of 1 70 land ports of entry, 115 airports, and 1 4 seaports, as of December 2006. With 

regard to 14 of the 16 land ports of entry where US-VISIT was not installed, CBP and US*VIS1T 

program office officials told us there was no operational need for US-VlSIT because visitors 

who are required to be processed into US-VISIT are, by regulation, not authorized to enter the 

United Stales at these locations. We reported that US-VISIT needs to be installed at the 

remaining 2 ports of entry in order to achieve full implementation as required by law. but both 

of these locations present sigrrificant challenges to installation of US-VISIT. These ports of 

entry do not currently have access to appropriate communication transmission lines to operate 

US-VISIT. CBP officials told us that, given this constraint, they determined that they could 

continue to operate as before. CBP officials told us that having US-VISIT biometric entry 

capability generally improved their ability to process visitore required to enroll in US-VISIT 

because it provided them additional assurance that visitors are who they say they are and 

automated the paperwork associated with processing the 1-94 arrival/departure form. For more 

information, see Border Security: US-VISIT Program Faces Strategic, Operational, and 

Technological Challenges at Land Ports of Entry, GAO-07-248. 


2. Implement a GAO findings: DHS has faced challenges in deploying a biometric exit system at ports of entry, 
biometric exit system Legislation required US-VISIT to collect biometric exit data from all individuals who are 
to collect information required to provide biometric entry data, but did not set a specific deadline for this requirement, 
on border crossers Although US-VISIT had set a December 2007 deadline for implementing exit capability at the 
leaving the United 50 busiest land ports of entry, US-VISIT has since determined that implementing an exit 
States through ports capability by this date is no longer feasible. A new date tor exit implementation has not been 
of entry set. tn March 2007, we reported that DHS has devoted considerable time and resources 

toward establishing an operational exit capability. Over the last 4 years, it has committed over 
$160 million to pilot test and evaluate an exit solution at 12 air, 2 sea. and 5 land ports of entry. 
Despite this considerable investment of time and resources, the US-VISIT program still does 
not have either an operational exit capability or a viable exit solution to deploy to all air, sea, 
and land ports of entry. With regard to air and sea ports of entry, we reported that although 
US-VISIT has pilot tested a biometric exit capability for these ports of entry, it has not been 
available at all ports. A pitot test in 2004 through 2005 identified issues that limited the 
operational effectiveness of the solution, such as the lack of traveler compliance with the 
processes. According to program officials, US-VISIT is now developing a plan for deploying a 
comprehensive, affordable exit solution at ail ports of entry, However, no time frame has been 
established for this plan being approved or implemented. There are interrelated logistical, 
technological, and infrastructure constraints that have precluded DHS from achieving this 
mandate, and there are cost factors related to the feasibility of implementation of such a 
solution. With regard to land ports of entry, for example, we reported that the major constraint 
to performing biometric verification upon exit at this time, in the US-VISIT Program Office’s 
view, is that the only proven technology available would necessitate mirroring the processes 
currently in use for US-VISiT at entry. The US-VISIT Program Office concluded in January 
2005 that the mirror-imaging solution was “an infeasible alternative for numerous reasons, 
including but not limited to, the additional staffing demands, new infrastructure requirements, 
and potential trade and commerce impacts." US-ViSIT officials stated that they believe that 
technological advances over the next 5 to 10 yeare will make it possible to utilize alternative 


Generally not 
achieved 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


technologies that provide biometric verification of persons exiting the country without major 
changes to facility infrastructure and wthout requiring those exiting to stop and/or exit their 
vehicies, thereby precluding traffic backi^, congestion, and resulting delays. For more 
information, see GAO-07'248 and Homeland Secunty: US-VISIT Program Faces Operational, 
Technological and Management Challenges, GAO*07-632T. 

DHS updated infonvation: Between March and June 2007, DHS tofd us that, it expected that 
further land exit testing may be conducted in fiscal year 2008. DHS reported that it provided an 
exit strategy to Congress in the spring of 2007. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not ac^iieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS is continuing to explore various possibiiities for implementing an 
exit capability, the department has not yet implemented a biometric exit system at land, air, and 
sea ports of entry. 

GAO findings: DHS has made progress toward developing a program to detect illegal border Generally 

crossings between ports of entry. In February 2007, we reported that the Secure Border achieved 

Initiative is a comprehensive, multiyear program established in November 2005 by the 

Secretary of Homeland Security to secure U.S. borders and reduce illegal immigration. The 

Secure Border Initiative’s mission is to promote border security strategies that help protect 

against and prevent terrorist attacks and other transnational crimes. Elements of the Secure 

Border Initiative will be carried out by several organizations within DHS. One eiemenl of the 

Secure Border initiative is SBinef, the program within CBP responsible for developing a 

comprehensive border protection system. SBlnetis responsible for leading the effort to ensure 

that the proper mix of personnel, tactical infrastnjcture, rapid response capability, and 

technology is deployed along the border. According to OHS. the SBinef solution is to include a 

variety of sensors, communications systems, information technology, tactical infrastructure 

(roads, barriers, and fencing), and command and control capabilities to enhance situational 

awareness of the responding officers. The solution is also to include the development of a 

common operating picture that provides uniform data, through a command center environment, 

to all DHS agencies and is interoperable with stakeholders external to DHS. We have ongoing 

work to further assess the Secure Border Initiative. For more information, see GAO-07-248 and 

Secure Border Initiative: SS/net Expenditure Plan Needs to Better Support Oversight and 

Accountability, GAO'07-309. 

DHS updated information: According to updated information provided by DHS between March 
and May 2007, the Secure Border Initiative program is in place, with a Program Management 
Office and governance structure, system integrator, and funding. In September 2006, the 
SBinef contract was awarded. CBP has been designated as the DHS executive agent for the 
SBinef program and has established a Program Management Office to oversee SBinef. With 
regard to other border security initiatives, DHS noted that Operation Streamline, launched in 
December 2005, is a coordinated effort among CBP, ICE, and the Department of Justice to 
create a zero-tolerance zone for illegal entries in the Del Rio Border Patrol sector. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has made progress in developing a strategy to detect and identify illegal border crossings 
between ports of entry — namely the Secure Border Initiative— and has developed other 
initiatives to detect and deter illegal border crossings. 


3. Develop a 
program to detect 
and identify illegal 
border crossings 
between ports of 
entry 
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Summary of findings 

Assessment 


4. Implement a 
program to detect 
and identify illegal 
border crossings 
between ports of 
entry 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has not yet fully implemented a program to effectively detect Generally not 

and identify illegal border crossings between ports of entry. In past work, we and the DHS IG achieved 

identified challenges in implementing earlier border security programs designed to detect and 

deter illegal border crossings. For example, in February 2006 the DHS IG reported that 

initiatives using technology, such as unmanned aerial vehicles and remote video surveillance, 

had failed to consistently demonstrate the predicted force multiplier effect for border security. 

More recently, we reported that although DHS has publi^ed some information on various 
aspects of the Secure Border Initiative and SBinef, it remains unclear how SBirtef will be 
linked, if at all, to US-ViSIT so that the two systems can share technology, infrastructure, and 
data across programs. In addition, we reported that according to DHS, work on the northern 
border for the Secure Border Initiative is not projected to begin before fiscal year 2009. We 
have ongoing work to further assess the Secure Border Initiative. For more information, see 
GAO-07-309; GAO-07-248: Border Sscurity: Key Unresolved Issues Justify Reevaluation of 
Border Surveillance Technology Program, GAO-06'295: and Border Security: Agencies Need 
to Better Coordinate Their Strategies and Operations on Federal Lands, GAO-04-590. Also, 
see Department of Homeland Security Office of the Inspector General, A Review of Remote 
Surveillance Technology Along U.S. Land Borders, OIG-06-15 (Washington, D.C.: December 
2005). 


DHS updated information: DHS provided evidence of SBlnef progress, including the award of 
four task orders as of May 2007. At the end of fiscal year 2006, OHS reported that 75 miles of 
fence were constructed and a total of 370 miles are planned to be constructed by the end of 
calendar year 2008. CBP also plans to establish 200 miles of vehicle barriers by the end of 
calendar year 2008, with 67 miles completed. Further, DHS has established a Miles of 
Effective Control goal. The goal is to gain effective control of the entire southwest border by 
2013. According to OHS, effective control indicates that defense-in-depth capabilities in the 
area are robust enough to (l) detect illegal entries; (2) identify and classify the entries; (3) 
efficiently and effectively respond; and (4) bring events to a satisfactory law enforcement 
resolution. As of March 2007, DHS reported that it had 392 miles under effective control, and 
the goal for the end of calendar year 2008 is 642 miles. DHS stated that SBInef Technology 
Coverage goal is to cover 387 miles of the border completed by the end of calendar year 2008 
in the Tucson and Yuma sectors. With regard to Operation Streamline. CBP reported that 
beginning with a 5-mile stretch of the border, the initiative now spans the entire 210 mile Del 
Rio Sector Border. DHS also noted that National Guard resources have been deployed to the 
border to enhance capabilities under Operation Jumpstart. As of February 28, 2007, DHS 
reported that nearly 46,000 aliens were apprehended and more than 520 vehicles were seized 
through Operation Jumpstart. Additionally, CBP plans to add 6,000 Border Patrol agents by the 
end of calendar year 2008. In fiscal year 2007, DHS plans to increase its Border Patrol 
presence between ports of entry by hiring, training, and deploying 1,500 additional agents. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. The Secure Border Initiative and SBInefare in the early phases of 
implementation, and DHS has taken actions to implement the initiative, particularly in awarding 
four task orders under SBl/ief. However, these contracts have only recently been awarded, and 
it is unclear what progress contractors have made in implementing the activities specified in the 
task orders. Moreover, DHS reported that it has effective control of 380 miles of the border as 
of March 2007, but the U.S. land border encompasses more than 6,000 miles, and DHS does 
not expect to begin work on the northern border until fiscal year 2009. Although OHS has only 
recently begun to implement SBInef, which is a multi-year program, DHS and its legacy 
components implemented programs to secure the border between ports of entry prior to the 
Secure Border Initiative and SBInet. We and the DHS IG reported on challenges faced by DHS 
in implementing programs that pre-dated the Secure Border Initiative and SBInef. 
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5. Develop a 
strategy to detect 
and interdict illegal 
flows of cargo, 
drugs, and other 
items into the United 
States 


GAO findings: DHS has taken steps to develop a strategic approach for interdicting illegal flows Generally 
of cargo, drugs, and other items into the United States.* For example, according to DHS, in achieved 
August 2006 DHS and the Department of Justice submitted a National Southwest Border 
Counternarcotics Strategy and implementation Plan to the Internationa! Drug Control Policy 
Coordinating Committee. This document identified the major goals, objectives, and resource 
requirements for closing gaps in U.S. and Mexico countemarcotics capabilities along the 
southwest border. DHS has also taken steps to plan for the deployment of radiation portal 
monitors at ports of entry. For more infomtation, see Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DHS Has 
Made Progress Deploying Radiation Detection Equipment at U.S. Ports-of-Entry, but Concerns 
Remain, GAO-06'389: Prescription Drugs: Strategic Framework Would Promote Accountability 
and Enhance Efforts to Enforce the Prohibitions on Personal Importation, GAO-05-372; and 
Cigarette Smuggling: Federal Law Enforcement Efforts and Seizures Increasing. GAO-04-641 . 


DHS updated information: According to updated information provided by DHS, the CBP Office 
of Field Operations developed a comprehensive strategic plan entitled Securing America’s 
Borders at the Ports of Entry that defines CBP's national strategy specifically at all air, land, 
and sea ports of entry. This plan was finalized and published in September 2006 concurrent 
with the development of the Secure Border Initiative. According to OHS. it complements the 
national strategy for gaining operational control of the borders between ports of entry and 
addresses the specific secuhty concerns and required actions that are the direct responsibility 
of the Office of Field Operations. Programs under the auspices of the Office of Field 
Operations that support enhanced detection and interdiction of illegal flows of contr^and and 
harmful substances into the United States include the National Targeting Center for Cargo; the 
Automated Targeting System; the Customs Trade Partnership Against Terrorism: the 
Container Security Initiative; the Secure Freight Initiative; and deployment of radiation portal 
monitors, large-scale, non-intrusive inspection technology, and canine enforcement teams. 
Additionally, according to the Office of Countemarcotics. in March 2006, the National 
Southwest Border Countemarcotics Strategy was approved by the International Drug Control 
Policy Coordinating Committee. This document identified the major goals, objectives, and 
recommendations for closing gaps in U.S. and Mexico countemarcotics capabilities along the 
southwest border, 


Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 
DHS has made progress in developing a strategy to implement its various programs tor 
detecting and interdicting illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and other items into the United States. 
With regard to flows of illegal drugs in particular, the National Southwest Border 
Countemarcotics Strategy has been approved by the international Drug Control Policy 
Coordinating Committee. 


6. impiement a 
strategy to detect 
and interdict illegal 
flows of cargo, 
drugs, and other 
items into the United 
States 


GAO findings: We have identified challenges in DHS’s efforts to interdict flows of illegal goods 
into the United States." DHS has implemented the Container Security Initiative to allow CBP 
officials to target containers at foreign seaports so that any high-risk containers maybe 
inspected prior to their departure for the United States, We have identified challenges in 
implementation of the program, including staffing imbalances that, in the past, impeded CBP's 
targeting of containers. DHS has also implemented the Customs-Trade Partnership Against 
Terrorism, a voluntary program design to improve the security of international supply chain 
through which CBP officials work in partnership with private companies to review supply chain 
security plans. Our work has identified a number of challenges in implementation of the 
Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism, including that CBP’s standard for validation is 
hard to achieve and, given that the program is voluntary, there are limits on how intrusive CBP 
can be in its validations. With regard to radiation portal monitors, we reported as of December 
2005, DHS had completed deployment of portal monitors at two categories of entry— a total of 
61 ports of entry— and had begun work on two other categories: overall, however, progress 
had been slower than planned. According to DHS officials, the slow progress resulted from a 
late disbursal of funds and delays in rtegotiatinq deployment agreements with seaport 


Generally not 
achieved 
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operators. Further, we noted the expected cost of the program was uncertain because DHS’s 
plans to purchase newer, more advar>ced equipment were not yet finalized, and we projected 
that the program’s final cost would be much higher than C8P anticipated at the time of our 
review. In 2006, we reported on the results of our investigation of potential security 
weaknesses associated with the installation of radiation detection equipment at ports of entry. 
As part of this investigation, we deployed two teams of investigators to the field to make 
simultaneous border crossings at tf»e norUiem and southern borders in an attempt to transport 
radioactive sources into the United Stetes. The radiation portal monitors properly signaled the 
presence of radioactive material wrtien our two teams of investigators conducted simultaneous 
border crossings. Our investigators’ vehicles were inspected in accordance with most of the 
CBP policy at both the northern and southern borders. However, our investigators, using 
counterfeit documents, were able to enter the United States with the radioactive sources in the 
trunks of their vehicles. In 2005 we also reported that inspection and interdiction efforts at 
international mail branches and express carrier facilities had not prevented a reported 
substantial volume of prescription drugs from being idegally imported from foreign internet 
pharmacies into the United States. We acknowledged that CBP and other agencies, including 
ICE, the Food and Drug Administration, and the Drug Enforcement Administration, had taken a 
step in the right direction by collaborating to establish a task force designed to address 
challenges that we identified, but nonetheless, an unknown number of illegal drugs entered the 
country each day. In addition, in 2004 we noted that CBP reported that the number of cigarette 
seizures by CBP and ICE Increased dramatically, from 12 total seizures in 1998 to 191 
seizures in 2003. CBP attributed this increase to better intelligence and better inspections — 
based on electronic methods such as its Automated Targeting System. For more information, 
see GAO-06-389; GAO-05-372; GAO'04-641: Border Security: Investigators Transported 
Radioactive Sources Across Our Nation’s Borders at Two Locations, GAO-06-940T: and 
Maritime Security: Observations on Selected Aspects of the SAFE Port Act, GAO-07-754T. 
DHS updated information: DHS provided updated information related to its implementation of a 
strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and other items into the United 
States. In general, the Strategic Plan on Securing America's Borders at the Ports of Entry, 
which defines CBP's national strategy at all air. land, and sea ports of entry, outlines programs 
designed to achieve border security objectives. CBP’s Office of Field Operations has 
developed a formal implementation process to execute the Securing America’s Borders at the 
Ports of Entry strategic plan that includes regular senior executive participations, steering 
committee oversight, and the creation of Securing America’s Borders at the Ports of Entry 
implementation Division to provide ongoing oversight and coordination of a comprehensive 
development schedule for the Office of Field Operations' high priority programs. More 
specifically, OHS has several programs in place to help detect and interdict illegal flows of 
cargo, drugs, and other items into the United States. These programs include the National 
Targeting Center for Cargo, the Automated Targeting System, the Customs-Trade Partnership 
Against Tetrorism, the Container Security Initiative, deployment of radiation portal monitors, 
large-scale non-intrusive inspection technology, canine enforcement programs, and the Secure 
Freight Initiative.' With regard to the National Targeting Center for Cargo, CBP reported that 
this center expands CBP’s capability to do cargo shipment targeting to provide ports of entry 
with immediate analysis capabilities. With regard to radiation portal monitors, as of March 9, 
2007, CBP has deployed 966 radiation porta! monitors to ports of entry. According to CBP, 
these radiation portal monitor deployments provide CBP with the capability to screen 
approximately 91 percent of containerized cargo and 88 percent of personally owned vehicles 
entering the United States, With regard to non-intrusive technology, CBP reported deploying 
about 1 89 systems and is scheduled to have 224 large-scale systems deployed by the end of 
fiscal year 2009. CBP’s canine enforcement teams are assigned to 73 ports of entry and more 
than 300 detector dog teams were trained in fiscal year 2006. DHS provided us with other 
sensitive data on the outputs of its efforts, which we considered in making our assessment. 
Furthermore, according to the Office of Countemarcotics, the implementation Plan for the 
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National Southwest Border Countemarcotics Strategy includes recommendations on funding 
and resource requirements and estimated timelines for implementing the National Southwest 
Border Countemarcotics Strategy in fiscal years 2008 through 201 1 . In addition, in fiscal year 
2007, DHS plans to increase its Border Patrol presence between ports of entry by hiring, 
training, and deploying 1,500 additional agents. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken actions to implement various programs to detect and interdict 
illegal flows of goods into the United States. For example, DHS has deployed radiation portal 
monitors and large scale non-intaisive detection systems at ports of entry and has developed 
the Container Security Initiative and Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism Program. 
However, we have reported on challenges in implementation efforts associated with these 
programs. Moreover, CBP's Securing America's Borders at the Ports of Entry p\ar\ is still in the 
early stages of implementation, but once implemented, will help CBP detect and interdict illegal 
flows of goods into the United States. Further, the Implementation Plan for the National 
Southwest Border Countemarcotics Strategy has only recently been developed. In addition, we 
considered the sensitive data provided by DHS on the outputs of its efforts as well as our prior 
work in making our assessmertt. 


7. implement 
effective security 
measures in the visa 
issuance process 


GAO findings: DHS has made progress but still faces challenges in its efforts to implement Generally not 

effective security measures as part of the visa issuance process." In 2005 we reported that achieved 

DHS had not yet expanded the Visa Security Program as it planned. The Visa Security 

Program is DHS's program to oversee the assigning of visa security officers to locations 

overseas to review visa applications. In prior work we reported that DHS had begun supplying 

Visa Security Officers to the U.S. embassy and consulate in Saudi Arabia. According to DHS, 

the Department of State's consular officials, and the deputy chief of mission in Saudi Arabia, 

the Visa Security Officers strengthened visa security at these posts, Visa Security Officers offer 

law enforcement and immigration experience and have access to and experience using 

information from law enforcement databases, which are not readily available to consular 

officers. DHS planned to expand the Visa Security Program to additional posts throughout 

fiscal years 2005 and 2006, but faced various difficulties in its efforts to expand. For example, 

chiefs of mission at the posts chosen for expansion in fiscal year 2005 delayed approval of 

DHS's requests. Embassy and Department of State officials attributed the delays to questions 

about the program’s goals, objectives, and staffing requirements, as well as DHS’s plans to 

coordinate with existing law enforcement and border security staff and programs at post at that 

time. For more information, see Border Security: Actions Needed to Strengthen Management 

of Department of Homeland Security’s Visa Security Program, GAO-05-801 . 


8. Implement 
initiatives related to 
the security of 
certain documents 
used to enter the 
United States 


DHS updated information: Since the time of our review. DHS has made progress in expanding 
the Visa Security Program to additional posts. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although the department has made some progress in expanding the Visa Security 
Program, the department has reported facing similar challenges to those that we previously 
identified in its expansion and implementation efforts and did not provide us with evidence that 
it has fully addressed those challenges. 

GAO findings: DHS has various initiatives related to the security of documents used to enter Generally not 

the United States but has faced difficulties in implementing these initiatives,* With regard to the achieved 

Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative, we reported in May 2006 on challenges faced by DHS in 

implementation. This initiative is DHS's program to implement requirements for U.S. citizens 

and citizens of Bermuda, Canada, and Mexico to show a passport or other documents that the 

Secretary of Homeland Security deems sufficient to show identity and citizenship to CBP 

officers when those individuals enter the United States from certain countries in North, Central, 

or South America. We reported that alternative programs or documents, such as frequent 

traveler programs and driver's licenses vwtft enhanced security features, had various 
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Challenges and using them in lieu of a passport would not easily resolve the management 
issues faced by DHS. We reported that once decisions are made on what documents will be 
needed, DHS and the Department of State will face challenges in program implementation and 
management. Major challenges would raitain in developing (1) an implementation plan, (2) 
budget estimates. (3) awareness programs for the public. (4) training programs for DHS staff. 

(5) bilateral coordination with Canada, and (6) a common understanding of how the Travel 
initiative links to the overall strategy for securing the nation's borders. Falling short in any of 
these areas may hinder the ability of the agencies to achieve their goal of improving security 
while facilitating commerce and tourism. According to DHS officials, they have formed working 
groups to take action in each of these areas, but much more work remains in developing plans 
and approaches that improve the likelihood of program success. 

With regard to the Visa Waiver Program, the program enables citizens of 27 countries to travel 
to the United States for tourism or business for 90 days or less without obtaining a visa, in July 
2004, we reported that DHS established a Visa Waiver Program Oversight Unit, which 
completed security assessments of the 27 countries that participate in the Visa Waiver 
Program. DHS also submitted a report to Congress summarizing the assessment findings. 
However, we identified several problems with the 2004 resnew process, as key stakeholders 
were not consulted during portions of the process, the review process lacked clear criteria and 
guidance to make key judgments, and the final reports were untimely. Furthermore, the 
monitoring unit could not effectively achieve its mission to monitor and report on ongoing law 
enforcement and security concerns in visa waiver countries due to insufficient resources. In 
September 2006 we testified that while DHS had taken some actions to mitigate the program's 
risks, the department faced difficulties in further mitigating these risks. In particular, the 
department had not established time frames and operating procedures regarding timely stolen 
passport reporting— a program requirement since 2002. Furthermore. DHS sought to require 
the reporting of lost and stolen passport data to the United States and the International 
Criminal Police Organization, but it had not issued clear reporting guidelines to participating 
countries. 

With regard to the Immigration Advisory Program, this pilot program is designed to increase the 
level of scrutiny given to the travel documents of certain high-risk passengers before they 
board international flights traveling to the United Slates. Under this program, CBP assigns 
officers to selected foreign airports where they utilize an automated risk-targeting system that 
identifies passengers as potentially high-risk— including passengers who do not need a visa to 
travel to the United Stales. CBP orticers then personally interview some of these passengers 
and evaluate the authenticity and completeness of these passengers’ travel documents. CBP 
has reported several successes through the Immigration Advisory Program pilot. According to 
CBP documents, from the start of the program in June 2004 through February 2006, 

Immigration Advisory Program teams made more than 700 no-board recommendations for 
inadmissible passengers and intercepted approximately 70 fraudulent travel documents. 
However, in May 2007 we reported that CBP had not taken all of the steps necessary to fully 
learn from its pilot sites in order to determine whether the program should be made permanent 
and the number of sites that should exist. These steps are part of a risk management approach 
to developing and evaluating homeland security programs. 

In addition, in prior work our agents have attempted to enter the United States using fictitious 
documents. Our periodic tests since 2002 clearly showed that CBP officers were unable to 
effectively identify counterfeit driver’s licenses, birfri certificates, and other documents. 
Specifically, in 2003 our agents were able to easily enter the United States from Canada and 
Mexico using fictitious names and counterfeit driver’s licenses and birth certificates, Later in 
2003 and 2004, we continued to be able to successfully enter the United States using 
counterfeit identification at land border crossings, but were denied entry on one occasion. In 
2006, the results of our work indicated that CBP officers at the nine land border crossings we 
tested at that time did not detect the counterfeit identification we used. At the time of our 
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review, CBP agreed that its officers were not to identify ail forms of counterfeit 
identification presented at land border crossings and fully supported the Western Hemisphere 
Travel initiative that will require all travelere to present a passport before entering the United 
States. We did not assess whether this initiative would be effective in preventing terrorists from 
entering the United States or whether it would ftjlly address the vulnerabilities shown by our 
work. We have ongoing work assessing the Western Hemisphere T ravel initiative and the use 
of fraudulent travel documents. For more information, see GAO-07-248: Border Security: 
Stronger Actions Needed to Assess and Mitigate Risks of the Visa Waiver Program, G AO-06- 
854; Observations on Efforts to Implement the Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative on the 
U.S. Borderwith Canada, GAO-06'741R; Border Security: Consular Identification Cards 
Accepted within United States, but Consistent Federal Guidance Needed, GAO'04'881 ; 
Aviation Security: Efforts to Strengthen tnlemalional Passenger Prescreening Are Under Way, 
but Planning and Implementation Issues Remain, GAO-07-346; and Border Security: 
Continued Weaknesses in Screening Entrants into the United States. GAO-06'976T. 

DHS updated information: According to updated information provided by DHS. CBP has 
undertaken a variety of efforts associated with the security of documents used to enter the 
United States. These efforts include implementation of the Western Hemisphere Travel 
Initiative in the air environment; enhancements to the Visa Waiver Program; increased access 
to lost and stolen passport information from multiple sources; introduction of the Fraudulent 
Documents Analysis Unit, which issues notices to the field regarding detection of fraudulent 
documents: and training of carrier agents overseas in documentary requirements and 
fraudulent document detection. With regard to the Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative, since 
January 23, 2007, all U.S. citizens and nonimmigrant aliens from Canada, Bermuda and 
Mexico entering the United States from within the Western Hemisphere at air ports of entry are 
required to present a valid passport. CBP has reported more than 99 percent compliance with 
these requirements at air ports of entry. DHS stated that the department is working toward 
implementation of the Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative for travelers entering the United 
States through land and sea ports of entiy, and in June 2007 announced the Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking for the land and sea portions. U.S. and Canadian citizens entering the 
United States from within the Western Hemisphere at land and sea ports currently may make a 
verbal declaration of citizenship or present a myriad of forms and documents to enter the 
country such as birth certificates and drivers’ licenses. On June 8, 2007, because of delays in 
processing applications for U.S. passports, U.S. citizens traveling to Canada, Mexico, the 
Caribbean, and Bermuda who have applied for but not yet received passports can temporarily 
enter and depart from the United States by air with a government issued photo identification 
and Department of State official proof of application for a passport through September 30, 
2007. With regard to fraudulent documents, CBP reported that It has electronic copies of all 
U.S.'issued travel and citizenship documents, with the exception of U.S.-issued passports, 
which CBP is working to gain access to with the Department of State. When travelers apply for 
admission at a port of entry, CBP officers are to scan the document presented by the travelers 
to help minimize the risk of photograph substitution on the documents and the use of canceled 
travel documents. Over 4,400 CBP officers have access to the Department of State 
Consolidated Consular Database, which allows officers to view unique visa information. During 
2006, CBP stated that it provided ports of entry with the highest rate of fraudulent document 
interceptions with comprehensive document examination workstations to better equip them 
with the ability to examine questioned documents presented for entry to the United States. 
According to CBP, workstaticms have been deployed at 11 ports of entry, where the equipment 
improves the ability of officers to thoroughly inject documents to detect forgeries. CBP 
reported that its Fraudulent Document Analysis Unit received 40,362 fraudulent documents 
from the ports of entry during fiscal year 2006. Of this number, there were 7,252 passports 
from 84 countries, the majority of which were issued by Mexico and the United States. CBP 
also reported that it has deployed ePassport readers to 200 primary inspection lanes at the 33 
largest airports to enhance document verification. With regattl to lost and stolen passports, 
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DHS reported that it has a real-time interface with the State Department that provides data on 
all lost or stolen passports reported to the State Department, both United States and foreign. 
CBP noted that the programs mentioned above are used in conjunction with US-ViSIT 


fingerprinting of non-U. S. citizens and resident aliens to provide a biometric authentication of 
the document-beareis’ identity and vertfication of documents’ validity. With regard to the 
Immigration Advisory Program. OHS has issu«l a strategic plan for fiscal years 2007 through 
2012 . 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken actions related to the security of certain documents used to enter 
the country by, for example, implementing the Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative at air ports 
of entry. However, we have reported on management challenges faced by DHS with regard to 
the Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative and, although the requirement for implementing the 
initiative is not until 2009, we reported that the Departments of Homeland Security and State 
have a long way to go to implement their proposed plans, and the time to get the job done has 
been slipping by. We have also reported on risks and challenges faced by DHS with regard to 
the Visa Waiver Program, such as the timely reporting of stolen passports, and DHS did not 
provide us with evidence that it has taken actions to fully address these risks and challenges. 
Furthermore, while DHS has made progress in deploying document examination workstations 
and ePassport readers to lanes at ports of entry. DHS did not provide us with evidence that it 
has yet determined proposed locations for deploying additiortal workstations. In addition, DHS 
has not yet fully used a risk management approach in implementing its Immigration Advisory 
Program. 


9. Provide adequate QAO findings: DHS has taken steps to provide training to border security personnel. In 
training for all border September 2005, we reported that the creation of CBP within DHS merged border inspection 
related employees functions at U.S. ports of entry, which had previously been performed by three separate 
agencies. We reported that the “One Face at the Border,” initiative created the positions of 
CBP officer and CBP agriculture specialist and combined aspects of three former inspector 
functions. CBP created a series of training courses to provide former U.S. Customs and former 
Immigration and Naturalization Service officers with the knowledge and skills necessary to 
carry out the responsibilities of this new position. In addition, CBP officers received training to 
meet CBP’s new mission priority of terrorism prevention. Because agricultural inspections were 
more specialized. CBP officers received training sufficient to enable them to identify potential 
agricultural threats, make initial regulatory decisions, and determine when to make referrals to 
CBP agriculture specialists. We reported that CBP emphasized on-the-job training in an effort 
not to place officers on the job without direct supervisory and tutorial backup. CBP's main 
strategy to prepare for field delivery of training was to provide extensive train-the-trainer 
courses so that trainers could return to their field sites and instruct officers there. We reported 
that change had not come about without challenges, as many officers were reported to have 
resisted changes to their responsibilities, mainly related to the difficulties in learning a new set 
of procedures and laws. Officials noted that there has been an enormous amount of required 
training for CBP officers, and it could sometimes be overwhelming. For former officers, in 
addition to completing an extensive cross-training schedule and new training related to 
terrorism prevention, there were many other required courses related to their mission. We 
reported that although staffing challenges may ultimately have been relieved with trained 
officers able to perform dual inspections, officials noted that it had been extremely difficult to 
take staff off-line to complete the "One Face at the Border” training. In March 2007, we 
reported that Border Patrol's basic training program exhibited attributes of an effective training 
program. However, we also reported while Border Patrol officials were confident that the 
academy could accommodate the large influx of new trainees anticipated over the next 
2 years, they have expressed concerns over the sectors’ ability to provide sufficient field 
training. For example, officials were cwtcerned with having a sufficient number of experienced 
agents avaiiable in the sectors to serve as field training officers and first-line supervisors. We 


Generally 
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reported that the Border Patrol is considering several alternatives to improve the efficiency of 
basic training delivery and to return agents to tiie sectors more quickly. For example, the 
Border Patrol is pilot-testing a proficiency test for Spanish that will allow those who pass the 
test to shorten their time at the academy by about M days. However, we concluded that the 
Border Patrol’s plan to hire an unprecedented number of new agents over the next 2 years 
could strain the sectors' ability to provide adequate supervision and training. Moreover, the 
field training new agents receivre has not been consistent from sector to sector, a fact that has 
implications for how well agents perform their duties. To ensure that these new agents become 
proficient in the safe, effective, and ethical performance of their duties, it will be extremely 
important that new agents have the appropriate level of supervision and that the Border Patrol 
has a standardized field training program. Fw more information, see Department of Homeland 
Security: Strategic Management of Training Important for Successful Transformation. 
GAO-05-888 and Homeland Security: Information on Training New Border Patrol Agents, 
GAO-07-540R. 

DHS updated infonmation: In May 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to provide training for border security personnel. Specifically, C8P reported that it has 
implemented a plan to hire and train 3,900 Border Patrol agents in fiscal year 2007; 

4,800 agents in fiscal year 2008; and 850 agents in the first quarter of fiscal year 2009. CBP, 
working with the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, reported making various 
modifications to the Border Patrol basic training program to accommodate the volume of new 
trainees. CBP also reported that it is designing its post-Academy training to align with the new 
Academy program and to use the 2>year Federal Career Intern Program. In addition, CBP has 
an annual call for training and uses a National Training Plan and a Training Advisory Board to 
determine ongoing basic and advanced training requirements. Post-Academy training for 
Border Patrol Agents includes a structured academic program with two pass or fail 
probationary exams, and Border Patrol local offices provide agents with area-specific training 
through the Border Patrol Field Training Program. Post-Academy training for CBP officers 
working at ports of entry feature classroom, online, and on-lhe-job experiences linked to the job 
that the individual CBP officer will perform in his or her home duty post. According to CBP. 

CBP provides in-depth, task-based training to CBP officers that address tasks that the CBP 
officer will be called on to perform. In addition, CBP provides “cross-training" to officers from 
the former U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service or Customs Services based on 
operational requirements. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 
CBP has established and implemented programs for training its border security personnel. 

With regard to basic training, we previously reported that Border Patrol’s basic training program 
exhibited attributes of an effective training program. CBP also uses a National Training Plan 
and a Training Advisory Board to determine training requirements. However, in prior work we 
reported on various challenges in CBP's provision and adequacy of field-based training. For 
example, with regard to Border Patrol agents, we reported foat the field training new agents 
receive has not been consistent from sector to sector, which has implications for how well 
agents perform their duties. In addition, we identified concerns regarding CBP’s capacity to 
provide training to the projected large influx of new Border Patrol agents over the next 2 years. 
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1 0. Develop staffing 
plans for hiring and 
allocating human 
capital resources to 
fulfill the agency's 
border security 
mission 


GAO findings: C8P has taken actions to dcvetop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human Generally 

capital resources to fulfill the agency’s border security mission. In July 2005 we reported that achieved 

CBP had taken steps to increase m^agement flexibility in assigning staff to inspection 

functions and improve staff allocation in an effort to minimize passenger wait times and ensure 

the most efficient use of existing staff at aiiports. We reported that CBP had introduced its 

“One Face at the BoixJer” program to increase staffing flexibility so that staff could conduct 

different types of inspections within airpoito. We also reported that CBP was developing a 

national staffing model to more systematically allocate existing staff levels at airports 

nationwide, however, the model did not address weaknesses identified in Customs' and U.S. 

immigration and Naturalization Service’s staffing models in our and the Department of Justice 

inspector General’s previous audit work. In February 2006, we reported that for program 

acquisitions like the America’s Shield Initiative to be successful, DHS needed to, among other 

things, have adequate staff to fill positions that have clearly defined roles and responsibilities 

and that it had not fully staffed the America’s Shield Initiative program office. One criticism we 

had of the former U.S. immigration and Naturalization Service was that because of staffing 

shortages, mission staff often had to assume administrative or other functions as a collateral 

duty. One effect of assigning mission staff to administrative woric was that they were not 

spending all of their time on duties needed to accomplish the program's mission and thus were 

not reaching the full potential of the program position. In 2005 we found that this was a problem 

in some offices. Some officials we contacted in CBP said they had to use mission staff in this 

way because they did not have enough administrative support to compensate for the 

realignment of administrative staff to shared services, the addition of mission personnel that 

came as a result of mergers of some programs in the transition, and hiring freezes. As a result, 

officers, adjudicators, and Investigators in some field offices were taking on administrative woi1< 

full-time or as a collateral duty. For more information, see GAO'06-295 and Homeland 

Security: Management Challenges Remain in Transforming Immigration Programs, 

GAO-05-81. 


DHS updated information: In May 2007, DHS provided us with data on CBP's fiscal year 2007 
hiring projections and documentation of its staffing models for various positions within CBP, 
such as CBP officers and Border Patrol agents. Information on these staffing models is 
sensitive. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has developed staffing models and plans for border security personnel. 

1 1 . Ensure adequate GAO findings: DHS has not yet satisfactorily ensured that CBP inspectors and Border Patrol Generally not 

infrastructure and have adequate infrastructure and facilities to support their activities. CBP Field Operations achieved 

facilities maintains programs at 20 field operations offices and 327 ports of entry, of which 15 are pre- 

clearance stations in Canada and the Caribbean. Border Patrol agents are assigned to patrol 
more than 6,000 miles of the nation's land borders and are coordinated through 20 sectors. 

CBP's facilities and tactical infrastructure portfolio consisted of CBP-owned and leased 
facilities and real estate; temporary structures, such as modular buildings for rapid deployment 
and temporary base camps; and other tactical infrastructure, such as fences, lights, and 
barriers. Additionally, CBP owned and maintained a motor vehicle fleet; a variety of aircraft 
including fixed wing aircraft, helicopters, and unmanned aerial vehicles; and different types of 
marine vessels such as hovercrafts, airtx)ats, and high-speed interceptors. Further, the agency 
acquired different types of scanning and detection equipment, such as large-scale x-ray and 
gamma-imaging systems, nuclear and radiological detection equipment, as well as a variety of 
portable and hand-held devices. In February 2007, we reported that CBP's capital planning 
process was evolving and not yet mature. Although the agency has established a review and 
approval framework that required documentation to (1) describe how a proposed capital project 
supports the agency's strategic goals and (2) identify the mission need and gap between 
current and required capabilities, we were unable to verify implementation of these practices 
due to a lack of non-information technology examples. Additionally, we reported that CBP has 
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not developed a comprehensive, agencywide, long-term capital plan, although it produced 
several documents that included some elements of such a plan. For land ports of entry, CBP 
implemented a capital investment planning process to ensure that facility and real property 
funding is allocated in a manner that supports critical fadlity projects. CBP piloted the capital 
investment planning process and the strategic resource assessments on the land port of entry. 

In December 2006, we reported that \wth regard to US-VISIT going forward, DHS plans to 
introduce changes and enhancements to US-VISIT at land ports of entry, including a transition 
from digitally scanning 2 fingerprints to 10. While such changes are intended to further 
enhance border security, deploying them may have an impact on aging and space-constrained 
land ports of entry facilities because they could increase inspection times and adversely affect 
port of entry operations. Moreover, our previous work showed that the US-VISIT program office 
had not taken necessary steps to help ensure that US-VISIT entry capability operates as 
intended. For example, in February 2006 we reported that the approach taken by the US-ViSlT 
program office to evaluate the impact of US-VtSlT on land port of entry facilities focused on 
changes in I-94 processing time at 5 ports of entry and did not examine other operational 
factors, such as US-VISlT’s impact on physical facilities or work force requirements. As a 
result, program officials did not always have the information they needed to anticipate 
problems that occurred, such as problems processing high volumes of visitors in space 
constrained facilities. For more information please see GAO-07-248 and Federal Capital: Three 
Entities' Implementation of Capital Planning Principles is Mixed. G AO-07-274. 

DHS updated information: In May 2007, DHS provided updated information outlining steps it 
has and is taking to improve land ports of entry inspection and Border Patrol facilities so they 
effectively meet mission requirements. CBP plans to extend the methodology piloted on land 
ports of entry to air and sea ports of entry by the end of 2007, According to DHS, its fiscal year 
2007 to 201 1 Construction Spending Plan includes a rapid response component to address 
urgent facility requirements for the 6,000 new Border Patrol agents who will be deployed 
between fiscal year 2007 and December 2008 as well as the existing facility gap for 
3,400 currently deployed agents. According to DHS. the focus of the rapid response effort is 
the Border Patrol Stations, which will accommodate the vast majority of new agents. Border 
Patrol sector headquarters, checkpoints, horse stables, and remote processing facilities are 
included in CBP's investment strategy, but not in the rapid response solutions since they are 
minimally affected by the increase in deployment. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. According to OHS, there is an existing facility gap for 3,400 currently deployed 
Border Patrol agents, and although DHS is planning a rapid response to a legislative mandate 
requiring a large staffing increase by the end of 2008, DHS has not yet sufficiently increased 
infrastructure and facilities. Furthermore, as we previously reported, DHS’s capital investment 
planning process is not yet mature and has only been piloted at the land ports of entry. In 
addition, with regard to US-VISIT, we reported on various infrastructure-related difficulties 
which could affect effective implementation of the program. 

1 2. Leverage GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has worked to leverage its resources to secure the border, but Generally not 

technology, has faced challenges in doing so. For example, CBP's Interagency Border Inspection System achieved 

personnel, and has sought to improve screening of travelers entering the United States at ports of entry by 
information to secure utilizing terrorist information that tiie National Terrorist Screening Center gathers and 
the border consolidates. The DHS IG reported, though, that the name-based watch lists that this system 

utilizes had been prone to repeated false hits for the same individual on different trips, a 
situation that results in CBP officers conducting secondary inspections of the travelers every 
time they enter the United States, an inefficient use of the officers’ time. In addition, in 
December 2006 we reported that DHS has not yet articulated how US-VISIT is to strategically 
fit with other land-border security initiatives and mandates, and thus cannot ensure that these 
programs work in harmony to meet mission goals and operate cost effectively. We noted that 
agency programs need to properly fit within a common strategic context governing key aspects 
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of program operations, such as what functions are to be performed, what facility or 
infrastructure changes will be needed to ensure that they operate in harmony and as intended, 
and what standards govern the use of technology. We reported that until decisions on DBS's 
border security initiatives are made, it remains unclear how programs will be integrated with 
US-VISIT, if at all— raising the possibility that CBP would be faced with managing differing 
technology platforms and border inspection processes at each land port of entry. We reported 
that knowing how US-ViSlT is to woric in concert wtii other border security and homeland 
security initiatives and what facility or facility modifications might be needed could help 
Congress. DBS. and others belter understand what resources and tools are needed to ensure 
success. For more information, see GAO07-248 and Terrorist Watch List Screening: Efforts to 
Help Reduce Adverse Effects on the Public, GAO-06-1031 . Also, see Department of Bomeland 
Security Office of Inspector General, Review of CBP Actions Taken to Intercept Suspected 
Terrorists at US. Ports of Entry, OIG-06-43 (Washington. D.C.: June 2006). 

DHS updated information: In April 2007. DBS reported that its Interagency Border inspection 
System and US-VISiT are well integrated at air, sea and land border ports. According to CBP, 

CBP officers at these ports of entry are able to screen travelers against both biographic and 
biometric watch lists in addition to verifying identities and travel documents, CBP reported that 
false hits on watch lists have been addressed with an enhancement that allows port personnel 
to identify the subjects if false hits in the system to prevent hits on subsequent trips, US-ViSlT 
and other border and port systems utilize the same architecture and infrastructure to minimize 
costs and promote information sharing. Additionally, DBS stated that the Secure Border 
initiative Strategic Plan is bringing clarity of mission, effective coordination of DHS assets, and 
greater accountability to the work of DHS in securing Ihe nation’s borders. Moreover, according 
to DHS. Operation Streamline, launched in December 2005, is a coordinated effort among 
CBP, ICE, and the Department of Justice to create a zero tolerance zone for illegal entries in 
the Del Rio Office of Border Patrol sector. Beginning with a 5 mile stretch of the border, 

Operation Streamline now spans the entire 210 mile Del Rio Sector Border. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 

expectation. Although DHS has taken some actions to leverage technology, personnel, and 

information to secure the border, such as using watch lists, more work remains. For example, it 

is still unclear how US-VtSiT will wori< with other border security initiatives, including the 

Secure Border Initiative. While the Secure Border Strategic Plan provides some information on 

how the various border security initiatives relate, the plan does not fully describe how these 

initiatives will interact once implemented. In addition, the further development and 

implementation of SBIner will be key to DHS efforts in achieving this performance expectation. 

but SBIoef is still in the early phases of implementation. 

ScHirce; GAO analyftis. 

Note: An assessment of "genersdly achieved" indicates that DMS has taken sufficier^t actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced- Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken suflicleni actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but n(« most elements of an expectation, in cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon vrtiidt to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we i/rdicated “no assessment made." 

*ln additlCTi to DHS, other agencies, such as the Department of Justice, have a role to play in 
developing a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of goods in the country. This performance 
expectation is foaised wt DHS’s roles and responsibilities in developing a strategy for detecting and 
interdicting illegal flows of goods into the United States. 
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‘in addrticai lo DHS. ottier agencies, su<^ as the Department of Justice, have a role to play in 
detecting and inteix^ng Uleg^ flows of goods in the country. This performance expectation is 
focused on DHS's rot^ and responsibilities in implementing a strategy for detecting and interdicting 
illegal flows of goods into the United States. We address cargo security in the context of maritime 
security in a later sectk^i of this report. 

'We address those progr^s related to maritime cargo security, for example the Customs-Trade 
Partnership Against Terrorism and tfie Container Security Initiative, in a later section of this report. 

‘In addition to DHS, other agencies, such as the Department of State, have a rote to play in 
implemer^tir^ effective security measures in the visa issuance process. This performance expectation 
is focused on DHS's roles and responsibilities in implemeniing effective security measures in the visa 
issuance process — namely the Visa Security Program. 

'Other agencies, such as the Department of State, have responsibilities for enhancing the security of 
documents used to enter the United Steites. 


DHS Has Made Moderate DHS is responsible for enforcing U.S. immigration laws. Immigration 
Progress in Inunigration enforcement includes apprehending, detaining, and removing crimined ^d 
Enforcement illegal aliens; disrupting and dismantling organized smuggling of humans 

and contraband as well as human trafficking; investigating and 
prc^ecuting those who engage in benefit and document fraud; blocking 
and removing employers’ access to undocumented workers; and enforcing 
compliance with programs to monitor visitors. Within DHS, ICE is 
primarily responsible for immigration enforcement efforts. In particular, 
ICE’S Office of Investigations is responsible for enforcing immigration and 
customs laws and its Office of Detention and Removal Operations is 
responsible for processing, detaining, and removing aliens subject to 
removal from the United States. 

As shown in table 18, we identified 16 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of immigration enforcement, and we found that overall DHS 
has made moderate progress in meeting those expectations.*® Specifically, 
we found that DHS has generally achieved 8 of the performance 
expectations and has generally not achieved 4 other performance 
expectations.®^ For 4 performance expectations, we could not make an 
assessment. In meeting its performance expectations, ICE faced budget 
constraints that significantly affected its overall operations during fiscal 
year 2004. For example, ICE was faced with a hiring freeze in fiscal year 
2004 that affected its ability to recruit, hire, and train personnel. Over the 


did not include DHS’s trade ei\forcement functions, such as export enforcement, in 
our review because we have completed limited work in this area. 

®''DHS undertakes thes; efforts in accordance with the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, as amended. See generally 8 U.S.C. § 1 101 et seq. 
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past 2 years, ICE has reported taking actions to strengthen its immigration 
enforcement functions and has, for example, hired and trained additional 
personnel to help fuiBll the agency’s mission. 
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Table 18: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Immigration Enforcement 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 . Develop a program to ensure the timely identification and removal of 
noncriminal aliens subject to removal from the United States 

■/ 



2. Implement a program to ensure the timely identification and remove 
of noncrimina! aliens subject to removal from the United States 


v 


3. Ensure the removal of criminal aliens 


v" 


4. Assess and prioritize the use of alien detention resources to prevent 
the release of aliens subject to removal 




5. Develop a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of 
noncriminal aliens 

■/ 



6. implement a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of 
noncriminal aliens 



■/ 

7. Develop a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that 
only authorized workers are employed 




8. Implement a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that 
only authorized workers are employed 


/ 


9. Develop a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent trafficking 
and smuggling of aliens into the United States 




10. Implement a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent 
trafficking and smuggling of aliens into the United States 


y 


1 1 . Develop a law enforcement strategy to combat criminal alien gangs 
in the United States and cross-border criminal activity 

■/ 



12. implement a law enforcement strategy to combat criminal alien 
gangs in the United States and cross-border criminal activity 



y 

13. Disrupt and dismantle mechanisms for money laundering and 
financial crimes 



/ 

14. Develop a program to screen and respond to local law enforcement 
and community complaints about aliens who many be subject to 
removal 

/ 



15. Develop staffing plans for hiring and allocating human capital 
resources to fulfill the agency's immigration enforcement mission 




16. Provide training, including foreign language training, and equipment 
for all immigration enforcement personnel to fulfill the agency's 
mission 



y 

Total 

8 

4 

4 


Source: GAO analy^. 
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Note: An assessm^t of ‘generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most etemenls of fte expectafion. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to safety most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS fMWided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance e)q)ectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 


Table 19 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of immigration enforcement and our assessment of whether DHS has 
taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 


Table 19; Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in immigration Enforcement 


Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 


1 . Develop a program to 
ensure the timely 
identification and 
removal of noncriminal 
aliens subject to removal 
from the United States 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has taken actions to develop programs to help 
ensure the timely identification and removal of noncriminal aliens subject to removal 
from the United States. In June 2003, ICE established the Compliance Enforcement 
Unit to reduce the number of aliens who had violated the terms of certain types of 
visas and were residing in the United States. According to the DHS IG, the National 
Securify Entry-Exit Registration System, the Student and Exchange Visitor System, 
and the United States Visitor and Immigrant Status Indicator Technology identify visa 
violators. These three systems are designed to track a specific segment of the 
nonimmigrant population ar\d provide ICE with information concerning visa overstays. 
The DHS IG reported that when compliance violations were identified, enforcement 
actions must identify, locate, and apprehend violators. Once apprehended, violators 
must be detained, adjudicated, and removed. We have ongoing work assessing DHS 
guidelines for removing aliens from the United States who are subject to removal. For 
more information, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, 
Review of the Immigration and Customs Enforcement's Compliance Enforcement 
Unit, 0(G-05-50 (Washington, D.C; September 2005); Detention and Removal of 
Illegal Aliens, OIQ-06-33 (Washington. O.C.: April 2006); An Assessment of United 
States Immigration and Customs Enforcement's Fugitive Operations Teams, 
OiG'07-34 (Washington, D.C,: March 2007); and Review of U.S. ICE's Detainee 
Tracking Process, OIG-07-00 (Washington, D.C.: November 2006). 


Generally achieved 


DHS updated information: In March. April, and May 2007, ICE provided updated 
information on its efforts to ensure the timely identification and removal of aliens 
subject to removal from the United States. ICE established the National Fugitive 
Operations Program in fiscal year 2003 to reduce the number of fugitive aliens in the 
United States and established the Fugitive Operations Support Center in June 2006 
to aid in accounting for and reporting on the U.S. fugitive alien population, reviewing 
cases in ICE’s Deportable Alien Control System, developing targeted field operational 
initiatives, assessing national absconder data, and providing comprehensive leads 
and other support to field offices. ICE reported establishing fiscal year goals for the 
Fugitive Operations Teams located throughout its field offices. Each field office. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


based on the number ol teams locate within its area of operational responsibility, is 
expected to arrest 1 ,000 fugitive targets and targets' associates. Furthermore, the 
Fugitive Operations Support Center has a goal of eliminating another 26,000 fugitive 
cases annually as a result of data integrity updates to iCE's Deportabie Alien Control 
System, 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation as DHS has taken actions to develop a program to ensure the timely 
identification and removal of aliens subject to removal from the United States. 


2, Implement a program 
to ensure the timely 
identification and 
removal of noncriminal 
aliens subject to removal 
from the United States 


GAO and DHS IG findings: Various factors have affected DHS's efforts to identify and 
remove noncriminal aliens subject to removal from the United States in a timely 
manner. According to the DHS IG. in recent years the number of “other than Mexican” 
aliens that DHS has apprehended has been rtsing, and such aliens have consumed 
more ICE resources because they cannot simply be returned over the border. In April 
2006, the DHS IG found that Detention and Removal Operations was unable to 
ensure the departure from the United States of all removable aliens. In April 2006, the 
DHS IG reported that of the 774,112 illegal aliens apprehended during the prior 
3 years, 280,987 (36 percent) were released largely due to a lack of personnel, bed 
space, and funding needed to detain illegal aliens while their immigration status was 
being adjudicated. The DHS IG noted that their release presented a significant risk 
due to the inability of CBP and ICE to verify the identity, country of origin, and terrorist 
or criminal affiliation of many of the aliens being released. Further, the DHS IG 
reported that the declining personnel and bed space level was occurring when the 
number of illegal aliens apprehended was increasing. The DHS IG stated that even 
though the Detention and Removal Operations had received additional funding and 
enhanced its Fugitive Operations Program, it was unlikely that many of the released 
aliens would ever be removed. ICE has encountered trouble deporting other than 
Mexican aliens because it has to first obtain travel documents from the aliens’ 
countries of origin in order to repatriate them, and some countries have been 
unwilling to issue these documents. The DHS IG found that this unwillingness on the 
part of the countries of origin to issue travel documents created a ‘'mini'amnesty*' 
program for some aliens and also encouraged aliens to enter the United States 
illegally if they knew that their countries did not cooperate. DHS reported that it was 
working with the Department of State to address travel documents and related issues 
preventing or impeding the repatriation of aliens, particularly to Central and South 
American countries. However, the OHS IG reported that these efforts had yet to fully 
address the potential national security and public safety risks associated with DHS's 
inability to remove tens of thousands of illegal aliens. In addition, in March 2007, the 
DHS IG reported on DHS’s National Fugitive Operations Program. The purpose of the 
program is to identify, locate, apprehend, and remove aliens — both criminal and 
noncriminal— who have unexecuted final orders of removal. This program analyzes 
data contained in various systems, such as the Student and Exchange Visitor 
Information System that contains information on international students and exchange 
visitors, to identify those who may have violated their terms of entry or who might 
otherwise pose a threat to national security. The OHS IG found that the backlog of 
fugitive aliens increased despite Fugitive Operation Teams’ efforts and that the 
teams' efforts were hamper^ by insufficient detention capacity; database limitations; 
and inadequate working space. Additionally, the DHS !G reported that the removal 
rate of fugitive aliens apprehended by the teams could not be determined. The OHS 
!G noted that progress had been made in staffing the teams and that the teams had 
effective partnerships with federal, state, and local agencies. We have ongoing work 
assessing DHS guidelines for removing aliens from (he United States who are subject 
to removal- For more information, see Department of Homeland Security Office of 


Generally not 
achieved 
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Assessment 


Inspector General, Detention and Removal of Illegal Aliens, OlG-06-33 (Washington. 
D.C.; April 2006); An Asses&nent of United States Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement’s Fugitive Operations Teams, OIG-07-34 (Washington, O.C.: March 
2007); and Review of U.S. ICE’S Detainee Tracking Process, OlG-07-08 
(Washington, D.C.; November 2(X)6). 

DHS updated information: In March, ^rU, and May 2007, ICE provided data on the 
results of its efforts to implement a program to ensure the timely identification and 
removal of aliens subject to removal from the United States. According to DHS, under 
the Secure Border tnitiabVe, DHS has ended “catch and release" of non-Mexican 
nationals apprehended at or near U.S. borders. DHS stated that it remains committed 
to a “catch and return” regime, ensuring that no alien is released due to lack of 
detention capacity in fiscal years 2006 and 2007. DHS also reported that the average 
length of time spent in detention by an alien during removal proceedings has 
generally decreased from about 41.5 days in fiscal year 2002 to about 33.7 days as of 
August 31 . 2006. However, ICE reported that during the first 5 months of fiscal year 
2007, the average length of stay Increased to 38.5 days. fCE officials noted that 
various factors can affect the average length of stay, such as the unwillingness of 
foreign countries to issue travel documents and the type pf proceeding in which an 
alien is placed (e.g., expedited removal or a full hearing).* ICE also stated that 
increased use of electronic travel documents and video teleconferencing have helped 
reduce delays that have contributed to longer periods of detention. ICE officials noted 
that decisions by foreign countries to refuse or delay issuance of travel documents 
are outside the control of DHS. and ICE has stationed a full-time liaison officer at the 
Department of State to help improve relations with the Department of State and 
foreign countries. ICE reported that it has improved relations with Central American 
countries in particular regarding the issuance of travel documents and noted, for 
example, that El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras— which are among the 
countries with the highest number of removals from the United States — have agreed 
to use ICE'S Electronic Travel Document System. With regard to its National Fugitive 
Operations Program, ICE reported that at the end of fiscal year 2006, it had deployed 
50 Fugitive Operations Teams nationwide and noted that 75 such teams have been 
fully funded for fiscal year 2007. Additional infomnation reported by ICE on its effort to 
identify and remove criminal aliens from the United States is provided under the next 
performance expectation. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has undertaken efforts to ensure the timely identification of aliens 
subject to removal from the United States and provided us with data on its efforts, 
including data on the number of removable aliens arrested. DHS also provided us 
with data on the average length of time spent in detention by aliens during removal 
proceedings. While the average length of stay has generally decreased over time, 
DHS still faces difficulties in ensuring the removal of all aliens subject to removal from 
the United States in a timely manner. First, the average length of stay for an alien in 
detention between October 2006 and the end of February 2007 has increased from 
the fiscal year 2006 level; it remains to be seen whether (he average of length of stay 
in fiscal year 2007 will increase, decrease, or stay the same as the fiscal year 2006 
level. Second, the DHS IG reported that DHS has faced difficulties in removing aliens 
from the United States because of the unwillingness of some countries to provide the 
necessary travel documents, a circumstance that may be outside of DHS’s control but 
that DHS has implemented efforts to help address, such as negotiating memoranda 
of understanding with foreign countries. DHS has finalized memorandum of 
understanding with three countries, and is working with other countries to expand use 
of the Electronic Travel Document System. Nevertheless, as previously suggested fay 
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expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

the DHS !G. these efforts may not yet felly atWress the potential national security and 
public safety risks associated with DHS’s inability to remove tens of thousands of 
illegal aliens. Third, DHS has faced challenges in identifying aliens for removal from 
the United States and, according to the DHS IG, the fugitive alien population appears 
to be growing at a rate that exceeds Fugitive Operations Teams’ ability to apprehend. 

3. Ensure the removal of GAO and DHS IG findings: Our work and the DHS IQ's wori< have shown that DHS Generally not 

criminal aliens has faced difficulties in its effort to ensure the removal of criminal aliens from the achieved 

United States, in October 2004 we r^orted that although the legacy U.S. immigration 
and Naturalization Service was to identify and remove criminal aliens as they came 
out of federal and state prison systems, it had failed to identify all removable 
imprisoned criminal aliens. Some who were released from prison committed and were 
convicted of new felonies. At that time, ICE Detention and Removal Operations 
officials, who took over the program from the immigration and Naturalization Service, 
stated that they were taking steps to ensure the departure of all removable aliens. For 
example, they established fugitive operations teams, in April 2006, the DHS IG also 
reported that the expansion of the Criminal Alien Program, which identifies and 
processes criminal aliens incarcerated in federal, state, and local correctional 
institutions and jails who have no legal right to remain in the United States after 
serving out their sentence, would create more demands for the Detention and 
Removal Operations to detain, process, and remove illegal aliens. The DHS IG 
concluded that DHS and ICE needed to ensure that any planned increase in the 
Detention and Removal Operations’ ability to identify and remove criminal aliens be 
accompanied by a comparable increase in support personnel, detention bed space, 
equipment, infrastructure, and funding to ensure the timely removal of criminal aliens 
from the United States. Besides the lack of bed space, the DHS IG reported that the 
Detention and Removal Operations' ability to detain and remove illegal aliens with 
fina! orders of removal was affected by (1 ) the propensity of illegal aliens to disobey 
orders to appear in immigration court; (2) the penchant of released illegal aliens with 
final orders to abscond; (3) the practice of some countries to block or inhibit the 
repatriation of its citizens; and (4) two U.S. Supreme Court decisions that mandate 
the release of criminal and other high-risk aliens 180 days after the issuance of the 
final removal order except in “Special Circumstances.” The DHS IG reported that, 
collectively, the bed space, personnel, and funding shortages, coupled with the other 
factors, had created an unofficial “mini-amnesty" program for criminal and other high- 
risk aliens. For more information, see Immigration Enforcement: DHS Has 
Incorporated Immigration Enforcement Objectives and Is Addressing Future Planning 
Requirements, GAO-05-66. Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of 
Inspector General, Detention and Removal of Illegal Aliens, OIG-06-33 (Washington, 

D.C.; April 2006): An Assessment of United States Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement’s Fugitive Operations Teams, OiG-07-34 (Washington, D.C.: March 
2007); and Review of U.S. ICS's Detainee Tracking Process, OIG-07-08 
(Washington, D.C.: November 2006). 

DHS updated information: During March, April, and May 2007, ICE provided updated 
information on its efforts to ensure the removal of criminal aliens from the United 
States. According to ICE, there are no data on the universe of aliens incarcerated in 
state and local jails who are amenable to removal proceedings. This is because 
prisons and jails utilize independent booking software that tracks place of birth in 
different ways. Additionally, information on place of birth is not sufficient to determine 
whether an individual is an alien subject to removal from the United States. According 
to ICE, white it does not know the exact number of incarcerated criminal aliens 
subject to removal at this time, there are approximately 1 58,000 incarcerated criminal 

aliens with immigration detainers within the Enforcement Operational immigration 
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Records system, iCE's administrative case management system. In June 2006 and in 
support of its Criminal Alien Program, !CE established the National Defection 
Enforcement and Processing Offenders by Remote Technology Center in Chicago, 
Illinois to help in the screening, inter^rtewing, and removal processing of criminal 
aliens in federal detention facilities throu^out the United States to help ensure that 
these criminal aliens are deported rather than released into the community upon 
completion of their federal sentences. ICE reported that this center has screened 
more than 9,200 incarcerated criminal aliens, issued nearly 7,000 charging 
documents, and located nearly 1,000 alien absconders. Moreover, ICE reported that it 
has finalized agreements vwth nine local law enforcement agencies to work with these 
agencies to take into custody and remove aliens convicted of crimes at the state and 
local level. Using these partnerships and other measures, ICE reported that as of 
March 2007, its Criminal Alien Program has provided coverage for 1 ,674 of the 
4,828 federal, state, and local jails and prisons nationwide, including for ai! 

114 Bureau of Prisons federal detention facilities. ICE reported that for fiscal year 
2007 it has set a target of removing 90,000 aliens from U.S. prisons and jails and, for 
fiscal year 2007, is on pace to double the approximately 60,000 charging documents 
it issued through the Criminal Alien Program in fiscal year 2006. iCE plans to expand 
coverage of the Criminal Alien Program to 3,400 covered facilities by fiscal year 2009. 
According to ICE, each Criminal Alien Program team is expected to process 
1 ,800 new administrative cases per year. ICE also reported that from October 1 , 

2006. through March 31, 2007, it has removed more than 17,000 Bureau of Prison 
non-U.S. citizen inmates. If the bureau releases a similar number in fiscal year 2007 
as it released in fiscal year 2006 (about 26,600, according to ICE), ICE reported that it 
is on track to remove aii removable aliens released from the Bureau of Prisons in 
fiscal year 2007. Overall, ICE projects that in fiscal year 2007, it will process for 
removal more than 120,000 removable aliens located in prisons and jails nationwide. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS has made progress in removing criminal aliens from the 
United States, much more work remains. For example, DHS has taken actions to 
expand its Criminal Alien Program to remove criminal aliens subject to removal from 
the United States after they complete their sentences in federal, state, and local 
correctional institutions and jails. However, ICE has not yet expanded the Criminal 
Alien Program or taken actions to ensure coverage of all federal, state, and local 
correctional institutions and jails. ICE has reached agreements with only nine local 
law enforcement agencies to remove aliens convicted of crimes at the state or local 
level. As a result, ICE may not be able to fully ensure the removal of criminal aliens 
from facilities that are not covered through the Criminal Alien Program or agreements 
with local law enforcement agencies. Moreover, the DHS IG reported that ICE faces a 
variety of challenges in its efforts to expand the Criminal Alien Program, and DHS did 
not provide us with evidence that it has yet addressed these challenges. 


4. Assess and prioritize 
the use of alien 
detention resources to 
prevent the release of 
aliens subject to removal 


GAO and DHS IG findings: OHS has taken actions to assess and prioritize use of 
alien detention and removal resources. In November 2005, the DHS IG reported that 
the separation of CBP's apprehension components from Detention and Removal 
Operations created challenges in national coordination because the two are part of 
different agencies that pursued different sets of priorities and each has its own 
planning process. The DHS IG noted that Detention and Removal Operations 
prepared detention bed space and staff needs projectons without the benefit of CBP 
apprehension and arrest projections, white CBP developed its future apprehension 
initiatives without the benefit of insight into Detention and Removal Operations’ future 
processing capability, In an effort to achieve better efficiency and effectiveness. ICE 
and CBP negotiated a memorandum of understanding between Border Patrol agents 


Generally achieved 
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and ICE investigator, although employees of both agencies noted persisting 
coordination problems in the apprehenaon and detention process. Other factors that 
increased the number of aliens that tfie Detention and Removal Operations have 
detained include the rising number of aliens that require mandatory detention and 
Detention and Removal Operations’ improved ability to identify criminal aliens who 
are incarcerated in correctional institutions and jails and who wilt be subject to 
removal upon release from jail. The DHS !G also found that ICE has worked to 
improve strategic planning for detention resources, and the ICE Detention and 
Removal Operations issued a strategic plan in 2003 called “Endgame." This plan 
includes specific objectives for oplimiztr>g means for detaining illegal aliens, 
including (1) ensuring sufficient and appropriate bed space is available based on 
detention category, characteristic, and condition of release; (2) enhancing 
partnerships with other federal detention agencies for better use of their resources, to 
include facilities and training; and (3) developing a National Custody Management 
Plan promoting the effective utilization of available bed space and alternative 
detention settings. The plan identified several significant challenges, many beyond 
DHS's control, including the number of aliens to remove, limited resources, political 
will, foreign governments, and nonremovable aliens. The DHS IG reported that, for 
these reasons, DHS needed to intensify its efforts to provide ICE with the resources 
and interagency support needed to overcome these challenges. For more 
information, see Department of Homeland Security Office of inspector General, 

An Assessment of the Proposal to Merge Customs and Border Protection with 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement, 01G*06'04 (Washington, D.C.: November 

2005) : ICE’S Compliance with Detention Limits for Aliens with a Finai Order of 
Removal from the United Stales. OIG-07-28 (Washington. D.C,: February 2007); 
Treatment of Immigration Detainees Housed at Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement Facilities, OtG-07-01 (Washington, D.C.: December 2006); Review of 
U.S. ICE'S Detainee Tracking Process, OIG-07-08 (Washington, D.C.: November 

2006) : and Detention and Removal of Illegal Aliens, OlG-06-33 (Washington, D.C.: 
April 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on 
efforts to assess and prioritize use of alien detention and removal resources. 
According to ICE. successful enforcement strategies and the requirement to manage 
within ICE’S operational budget have resulted in a situation where Detention and 
Removal Operations has exceeded its funded bed space level and therefore must 
apply rigorous criteria to determine which apprehended aliens are detained. 
According to DHS, ICE detains all aliens who pose a threat to community safely or 
national security, and those required to be detained under the nation's immigration 
laws, in fiscal year 2006. ICE added 7,000 beds in facilities along the southern 
border, and in the first quarter of fiscal year 2007 added 2,000 beds. In order to 
ensure the availability of bed space in the future, ICE introduced a formal capacity 
planning program designed to provide advance notice of future bed space 
requirements and collaborated with apprehending entities to obtain apprehension 
forecasts to project short and long term needs. The Detention Operations 
Coordination Center, established in July 2006, coordinates the transfer of detainees 
from field offices with a shortage of detention space to those with available beds. ICE 
also reported that the detainee transportation system has been restructured to 
increase in-flight service routes for longer, more cost effective flights. ICE reported 
that as it creates models to determine detention capacity needs. Detention and 
Removal Operations is taking account of the capacity needs of CBP and ICE and is 
working with the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services, 
and the Departments of Justice and State to develop a more efficient detention and 
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removal system. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. While the availability of detention space depends on resources, DHS has 
taken actions to assess and prioritize ttie use of alien detention resources to prevent 
the release of aliens subject to removal by increasing bed space, relocating 
detainees, and better coordinating with relevant agencies. DHS has also taken 
actions to develop and implement a cg^>acity planning program to identify future bed 
space requirements and has established priorities for ii^d space needs. 


5. Develop a program to 
allow for the secure 
aiternative detention of 
noncrimina! aliens 

GAO findings: DHS has made progress in developing programs to allow secure 
alternatives to detention. In October 2004, we reported that Detention and Removal 
Operations planned to use the results of its pilot programs (e.g., electronic monitoring 
and home visits of nondetained aliens) to determine which efforts intended to prevent 
nondetained aliens from fleeing while in immigration proceedings would merit 
additional funding. 

Generally achieved 


DHS updated informaUon: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 
Intensive Supervision Appearance Program and its Electronic Monitoring Program. 

According to iCE, under the Intensive Supervision Appearance Program, established 
in June 2004 and only available to aliens not subject to mandatory detention, a!! 
participants must agree to comply with the conditions of their release. Case 
specialists are then assigned a limited caseload of participants and are responsible 
for monitoring those participants in the community by using tools such as electronic 
monitoring (bracelets), home visits, work visits, and reporting by telephone. The 
Eiectronic Monitoring Program is a reporting and case management tool for aliens 
released from custody that utilizes telephone reporting and electronic devices, such 
as radio frequency and Global Positioning System technology, to identify a 
nondetained alien's location and help ensure the alien's appearance at scheduled 
hearings and, as appropriate, the alien's scheduled removal. Last. DHS is conducting 
research on piloting a program that would utilize a kiosk-type hardware like the US- 
VISIT program to which an alien could report monthly. Instead of reporting to a 
deportation officer, the alien would scan his fingerprint and have his photo taken at 
the kiosk, which would be linked to appropriate databases. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has developed two programs that allow for the secure alternative 
detention of noncriminal aliens— the Intensive Supervision Appearance program and 
the Electronic Monitoring Program— and is exploring other alternatives to detention 
for noncrimina! aliens. 

GAO findings: We have not conducted work on DHS's efforts to provide for the No assessment 

secure alternative detention of noncriminal aliens. made 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 

efforts to provide alternatives to detention. ICE reported that under its Intensive 

SupeA'ision Appearance Program there has been an S2 percent court appearance 

rate, as compared to 61 percent for the general nondetained population and that 

47 percent of program-enrolled aliens who received final removal orders were 

confirmed to have left the United States compared to 13 percent of aliens in the 

nondetained genera! population believed to have compiled with removal orders. 

According to ICE, since the inception of the Electronic Monitoring Program in 2003. 

the program has been used by almost 9,100 aliens and is currently used by 

6,500 aliens. iCE noted that the number of aliens who have participated in these 

programs has been relatively small and that only certain aliens are eligible to be 

detained through these programs. ICE noted that no limit exists on the total number of 

aliens who can be monitored under the program. Furthermore, ICE noted that it is 


6, Implement a program 
to allow for the secure 
alternative detention of 
noncrimina! aliens 
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working to improve its alternative to detention programs by, for example, exploring 


additional supervision technologies and developing a memorandum of understanding 
with the Executive Office for Immigration Review to fast-track atternative-to-detention 
participants through the immigration hearing process. In addition, ICE reported that it 
is planning to expand its programs for secure alternative detention to increase 
programs' capacity to allow for a total detained population of 10.500 aliens. 

Our assessmer)t: We cannot assess of the extent to which OHS has generally 
achieved this performance expectation. We have not completed work related to 
OHS's effort to implement a program for secure alternatives to detention, and while 
DHS provided us with some information on its implementation efforts, we are unable 
to assess DHS’s progress in achieving this performance expectation based on this 
information. 

GAO findings: Our work has shown that DHS has taken actions to develop a Generally achieved 

prioritized worksite enforcement program. As part of the Secure Border Initiative, in 

April 2006 ICE announced a new interior enforcement strategy to target employers of 

unauthorized aliens, immigration violators, and crimlney networks. As we testified in 

June 2006, under this strategy, ICE has planned to target employers who knowingly 

employ unauthorized workers by bringing criminal charges against them. For more 

information, see Immigration Enforcement: Weaknesses Hinder Employment 

Verification and Worksite Enforcement Efforts, GAO'06-895T and Immigration 

Enforcement: Weaknesses Hinder Employment Verification and Worksite 

Enforcement Efforts, GAO-05-813. 


7. Develop a prioritized 
worksite enforcement 
strategy to ensure that 
only authorized workers 
are employed 


DHS updated information: In March 2007. ICE provided updated information on its 
worksite enforcement program. Specifically, ICE reported that its woritsite 
enforcement strategy includes (1) critical infrastructure protection, (2) criminal 
investigations of egregious employer violators, and (3) enhanced employer 
compliance and outreach through implementation of the ICE Mutual Agreement 
between Government and Employers. As part of its critical infrastructure protection 
efforts. ICE has undertaken enforcement actions to remove unauthorized workers 
from critical infrastructure sites, as those unauthorized workers may pose a threat to 
sensitive facilities. ICE has also engaged in criminal investigations targeting 
unscrupulous employers for significant criminal violations and has sought to 
prosecute employers' managers who knowingly hire unauthorized workers. ICE has 
also announced the first nine charter members of the ICE Mutual Agreement between 
Government and Employers, a program designed to build cooperative relationships 
between the federal government and businesses to strengthen hiring practices and 
reduce the employment of unauthorized workers. Through the program, ICE seeks to 
encourage industry compliance through enhanced employer training and education. 
Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has developed a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy focused 
on critical infrastructure protection and egregious employers and has provided 
employers with a tool for enhanced training and education on compliance with laws 
prohibiting the employment of unauthorized workers. 

8, Implement a 
prioritized worksite 
enforcement strategy to 
ensure that only 
authorized workers are 
employed 


GAO findings: Our work has shown that DHS has faced challenges in implementing a Generally not 

prioritized worksite enforcement strategy. In August 2005 and June 2006 we reported achieved 

that woiltsile enforcement was one of various immigration enforcement programs that 

competed for resources among ICE responsibilities and that worksite enforcement 

had been a relatively iow priority. We reported that competing needs for resources 

and difficulties in proving that employers knowingly hired unauthorized workers 

hindered ICE'S worksite enforcement efforts. In addition, ICE officials stated that the 

lack of sufficient detention space limited the effectiveness of worksite enforcement 
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efforts. We also noted that the availability and use of fraudulent documents made it 
difficult for iCE agents to prove that employers knowingly hired unauthorized workers. 
We reported that the number of notices of intent to fine issued to employers for 
improperly completing paperworit or knowingly hiring unauthorized workers generally 
declined between fiscal years 1999 and 2004. We also reported that the percentage 
of ICE agent work-years spent on worksite enforcement generally decreased between 
fiscal years 1999 and 2003. In addition, we reported that ICE lacked outcome goals 
and measures that hindered its ability to eff^vely assess the results of its worksite 
enforcement efforts. For example, we noted that until ICE fuiiy develops outcome 
goals and measures, it may not be able to determine the extent to which its critical 
infrastructure protection efforts have resulted in the elimination of unauthorized 
workers’ access to secure areas of critical infrastructure sites, one possible goal that 
ICE may use for its wori<sile enforcement program. For more information, see 
GAO-06-895T and GAO-05-813. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 
worksite enforcement implementation efforts. ICE reported that during fiscal year 
2006 it initiated about 1 ,200 worksite enforcement investigations, seized property and 
assets valued at approximately $1 .7 million at the time of the initial enforcement 
action, and made 716 criminal arrests, a substantial increase over criminal arrests 
made in previous fiscal years. ICE reported that during fiscal year 2006 criminal fines, 
forfeitures, and payments in lieu of forfeiture yielded more than $2.5 million, ICE 
reported that It obtained criminal and civil judgments totaling $26.7 million as a result 
of its worksite enforcement efforts for the first quarter of fiscal year 2007. With regard 
to the third prong of ICE’S worksite enforcement strategy — the ICE Mutual Agreement 
between Government and Employers— as of January 2007, ICE had nine employers 
as members.' One requirement for participation in this program is that member 
employers enroll in the Employment Eligibility Verification system, which allows 
participating employers to electronically verify the wor1< authorization status of newly 
hired employees. ICE reported that it does not yet have systems in place to measure 
the effectiveness and success of its program. ICE reported that it does not collect 
data on program effectiveness because it would require the law enforcement agency 
to collect data from a wide range of agencies that are responsible for carrying out the 
specific law enforcement mission. ICE reported that it uses its law enforcement 
statistics (e.g., numbers of arrests, indictments, convictions, seizures, and forfeitures); 
consequences resulting from closed cases (e.g., indictments and convictions); and 
risk assessments to assess efficiency and effectiveness of its efforts. With regard to 
the consequences resulting from closed cases, ICE noted that a measure of success 
is if an investigation results in an indictment and a conviction. iCE reported that it 
measures the quality of cases and focuses its efforts on those cases that are the 
highest priority for protecting the United States. With regard to risk assessments, ICE 
reported that it conducts threat, vulnerability, and consequences assessments of 
customs and immigration systems to determine the greatest risks for exploitation by 
terrorists and other criminals and to determine the optimal application of resources to 
ensure the maximum contribution to national security and public safety. ICE reported 
that additional time is needed to afford its programs the opportunity to mature into an 
outcome-based system. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken actions to implement its worksite enforcement strategy 
and. among other things, has conducted more worksite enforcement investigations 
and made more criminal arrests in fi«^i year 2006 in comparison to prior fiscal years. 
However, millions of unauthorized workers face iittfe likelihood of confronting ICE 
worksite enforcements actions. Moreover, DHS did not provide us with evidence on 
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the extent to which its efforts have contributed to the achievement of ICE’S desired 
outcomes for its worksite enforcement program and on the extent to which ICE has 
developed outcome goals and measures for its worksite enforcement program. We 
previousiy reported, without these goals and measures, it may be difficult for ICE to 
fully determine whether its worksite enforcement program is achieving its desired 
outcomes. With regard to the ICE Mutual Agreement between Government and 
Employers, the third prong of ICE’S worksite enforcement strategy, we have 
previously identified weaknesses in one of the program's key requirements — 
participation in the Employment Eligibility Verification program. These weaknesses 
include the program's inability to identify document fraud, DHS delays in entering 
information into its databases, and some employer noncompliance with program. 

DHS has undertaken some efforts to address these weakness, but they would have 
to be fully addressed to help ensure the efficient and effective operation of an 
expanded program. 

GAO findings: in prior work we reported that as of April 2005, ICE had not yet Generally achieved 

finali 2 ed a national strategy for combating alien smuggling.' For more information, see 
Combating Alien Smuggling: Opportunities Exist to Improve the Federal Response, 

GAO-05-305. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 
efforts to develop a strategy to combat human smuggling and trafficking. For 
example, the Secure Border Initiative is a comprehensive, multiyear program 
established by the Secretary of Homeland Security to secure U.S. borders and 
reduce illegal immigration. The Secure Border Initiative includes DHS’s efforts to 
identify and dismantle smuggling organizations. According to DHS, the Human 
Smuggling and Trafficking Center is an important component of DHS's strategy to 
combat alien smuggling. Additionally, ICE reported that, in 2006, it initiated its 
Trafficking in Persons Strategy to target criminal organizations and individuals 
engaged in human trafficking worldwide. The Trafficking in Persons Strategy focuses 
on building partnerships and collaboration with other DHS agencies, foreign 
governments, nongovernmental organizations, the Department of Justice Civil Rights 
Division, and federal, state, and local law enforcement. 


9. Develop a 
comprehensive strategy 
to interdict and prevent 
trafficking and 
smuggling of aliens into 
the United States 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performartce 
e)^ectation. DHS has made progress toward developing a comprehensive strategy to 
interdict and prevent trafficking and smuggling of aliens into the United States by, for 
example, establishing the Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center and the 
Trafficking in Persons Strategy. 


10. Implement a 
comprehensive strategy 
to interdict and prevent 
trafficking and 
smuggling of aliens into 
the United States 


QAO findings: Our work has shown that DHS has faced challenges in implementing Generally not 
its antismuggling and trafficking mission.'’ In May 2005 we reported that iCE and achieved 
CBP— two DHS components with antismuggling missions— signed a memorandum of 
understanding in November 2004 to address their respective roles and 
responsibilities, including provisions to ensure proper and timely sharing of 
information and intelligence. However, we reported that there was no mechanism in 
place tor tracking the number and the results of referrals or leads made by CBP to 
ICE for investigation. Without such a mechanism, there may have been missed 
opportunities for identifying and developing cases on large or significant alien- 
smuggling organizations. CBP and ICE officials acknowledged that establishing a 
tracking mechanism would have benefits for both agencies. Such a mechanism would 
help ICE ensure that appropriate action is taken on the referrals. Also. CBP could 
continue to pursue certain leads if ICE — for lack of available resources or other 
reasons — could not take action on the referrals. For more information, see 
GAO-05-305, 
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DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided updated information on its 
antismuggling and trafficking efforts. With regard to smuggling. CBP established its 
Office of Alien Smuggling Interdiction to set guidelines for the development and 
maintenance of a program to ackJress human smuggling incidents. This office is also 
intended to institutionalize information sharing within CBP on migrant smuggling, 
trafficking in persons, and clandestine terrorist travel. CBP noted that the office is still 
a work in progress, and CBP has established various goals and associated time 
frames for completing these goals. With regard to human trafficking. ICE reported that 
in fiscal year 2006 it opened nearly XO human trafficking investigations and made 
about 180 arrests as a result of human trafficking investigations. ICE reported that 
since 2005 it has hosted or participated in training sessions on human trafficking and 
has collaborated with nongovernmental organizations that provide services to human 
trafficking victims. In addition, ICE reported on various initiatives to share information 
with CBP regarding human smuggling and trafficking. As previously discussed, ICE 
reported that it does not yet have systems in place to measure the effectiveness and 
success of its program. ICE reported that it does not collect data on program 
effectiveness because doing so would require the law enforcement agency to collect 
data from a wide range of agencies that are responsible for carrying out the specific 
law enforcement mission. ICE reported that it uses its law enforcement statistics 
(e.g., numbers of arrests, indictments, convictions, seizures, and forfeitures); 
consequences resulting from closed cases {e.g., indictments and convictions); and 
risk assessments to assess efficiency and effectiveness of its efforts. ICE reported 
that in May 2007, the ICE Offices of Investigations and International Affairs issued a 
joint memorandum to field offices providing guidance in accomplishing the component 
of the human trafficking strategy and requiring quarterly outreach reports and annual 
assessments. According to ICE, these quarterly reports and annua! assessments will 
be used to monitor future progress in antitrafficking efforts. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation, In prior work, we noted that effectiveness of a strategy for smuggling 
depends partly on having clearly defined roles and responsibilities for those agencies 
with antismuggling missions. CBP and ICE largely addressed this point in signing a 
memorandum of understanding and undertaking other information sharing initiatives. 
However, coordination between these two agencies and implementation of 
antismuggling efforts could be enhanced by development and use of a mechanism for 
sharing information. In addition, as part of its efforts to implement its antismuggling 
and trafficking strategy. DHS has identified the importance of performance evaluation 
but has not yet developed outcome goals and measures to assess the extent to which 
its efforts are achieving desired outcomes and has only recently initiated efforts to 
obtain quarterly reports and annual assessments from field offices. Until DHS has 
developed a mechanism to better share information among the responsible agencies 
and the ability to evaluate the outcomes of its efforts, DHS will not have a 
comprehensive strategy In place. In addition, although CBP has established goals for 
its Office of Alien Smuggling Interdiction, the majority of these goats have target time 
frames later than May 2007, or CBP noted that time frames are ongoing. 
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1 1 . Develop a law 
enforcement strategy to 
combat criminal alien 
gangs in the United 
States and cross-border 
criminal activity 


GAO findings: We have not completed woric on DHS efforts to combat criminal alien Generally achieved 
gangs.* 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE prowded updated information on its 
efforts to combat alien gangs. According to ICE, one of the goals of the Secure 
Border Initiative is to identify and remove immigration violators who are criminal aliens 
at large In the United States. ICE stated that it will use the additional resources in the 
proposed fiscal year 2008 budget to enhance ICE's anti-gang initiative — Operation 
Community Shield — and increase the number of transnational gang members that are 
identified, arrested, and removed from the United States, Operation Community 
Shield, a national iaw enforcement initiative, partners ICE with other federal, state, 
and local law enforcement. Additionally, ICE participates in the National Gang 
Targeting, Enforcement, and CooreJination Center, a multi-agency national anti-gang 
enforcement targeting center, and in regular policy coordination meetings at the 
National Security Council concerning international organized crime. As a participant in 
the National Security Council Policy Coordination Committee meetings. ICE is 
assisting in the development of a strategy to combat transnational gangs in the United 
States, Mexico, and Central America. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has initiated various efforts, such as Operation Community Shield, 
in developing a strategy for combating criminal alien gangs. ICE has also worked with 
other agencies and groups to develop a strategy to combat alien gangs. 


12. implement a law 
enforcement strategy to 
combat chminal alien 
gangs in the United 
States and cross-border 
criminal activity 


GAO findings: We have not completed work on DHS efforts to combat criminal alien No assessment 

gangs.' made 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 

efforts to combat criminal alien gangs. Operation Community Shield was initiated by 

ICE in February 2005 to combat violent transnational street gangs and expanded to 

include all criminal and prison gangs. Under Operation Community Shield, ICE 

identifies violent gangs and develops intelligence on their membership; deters, 

disrupts, and dismantles gang operations by tracing and seizing their cash, weapons, 

and other assets; criminally prosecutes or removes gang members from the United 

States; partners with other law enforcement agencies at the federal, slate and local 

levels to develop a force multiplier effect for gang investigations; and conducts 

outreach to boost public awareness about gangs. In March 2007, ICE reported that 

since its inception in February 200S, Operation Community Shield has resulted in the 

arrests of more than 4,000 gang members and associates. Additionally, ICE stated 

that it will provide staffing positions to identified high-threat gang areas based on the 

current transnational threat at the time the positions and funding are received. Given 

the mobility of transnational gangs. ICE will make a determination on the placement 

of resources in specific areas needing staffing based on tactical intelligence and other 

operational considerations. As previously discussed. ICE reported that it does not yet 

have systems in place to measure the effectiveness and success of its program, but 

uses its iaw enforcement statistics (e.g., numbers of arrests, indictments, convictions, 

seizures, and forfeitures); consequences resulting from dosed cases (e.g., 

indictments and convictions): and risk assessments to assess efficiency and 

effectiveness of its efforts. 


Our assessment: We cannot make an assessment of the extent to which DHS has 
generally achieved this performance expectation. We have not completed work 
related to DHS’s effort to combat criminal alien gangs, and while DHS provided us 
with some information on its implementation efforts, we are unable to assess DHS’s 
progress in achieving this performance expectation based on the information DHS 
provided. Specifically, DHS did not provide us with information that would clearly 
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enable us to assess the extent to whk* DHS’s efforts to implement a strategy to 
combat alien gangs have resulted in desired <Hitcomes. 



13. Disrupt and GAO findings: We have not completed work related to iCE’s ability to disrupt and No assessment 

dismantle mechanisms dismantle mechanisms for money laundering and financial crimes.® made 

for rnoney laundering updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 

and financial crimes efforts to combat money laundering and financial crimes. With regard to a strategy for 
money laundering, ICE reported that it was a major contributor to the 2005 U.S. 

Money Laundering Threat Assessment produced by an interagency group to assess 
the progress that the United States had made in combating money laundering, 
evaluating the changing environment, and identifying areas that require further 
attention. ICE was also active in preparing the 2006 and 2007 National Money 
Laundering Strategies that addressed the findings and recommendations in the 
earlier report and set out goals, strategies, and specific actions for agencies to follow. 

The 2007 National Money Laundering Strategy noted that to measure the 
effectiveness of U.S. enforcement measures, ICE will compile investigative data. To 
support investigations with a potential nexus to terrorism and other financial crimes 
investigations, in July 2003, ICE launched Operation Cornerstone, an outreach 
program designed to identify and eliminate systemic vulnerabilities in financial 
systems that could be exploited by individuals, criminal organizations, and terrorists. 

ICE reported conducting more than 4,000 outreach presentations that have resulted 
in over 275 criminal investigations and $3 million seized since its establishment. With 
regard to bulk cash smuggling. ICE reported that the launch of Operation Firewali in 
August 2005, and its subsequent expansion in fiscal years 2006 and 2007, helped 
combat bulk cash smuggling. ICE reported that since its inception. Operation Firewall 
has resulted in the seizure of more than $76 million and the arrest of more than 
200 suspects. ICE noted that the November 2004 establishment of Trade 
Transparency Units created cooperative international investigative efforts to identify 
and eliminate trade-based money laundering system, which supports the trafficking of 
drugs, people, and other contraband as well as terrorism. ICE also reported that it 
launched the Unlicensed Money Service Business/Informal Value Transfer System to 
prevent terrorists and other criminals from moving illicit funds through unlicensed 
money senrice businesses. Overall, in fiscal year 2006, ICE reported conducting 
nearly 4,000 financial investigations that resulted in more than 1 ,200 arrests and the 
seizure of more than $137 million in suspected illicit proceeds. As previously 
discussed, ICE reported that it does not yet have systems in place to prove that it has 
disrupted and dismantled mechanisms for money laundering and financial crimes. 

ICE reported that it uses its law enforcement statistics (e.g., numbers of arrests, 
indictments, convictions, seizures, and forfeitures); consequences resulting from 
closed cases (e.g., indictments and convictions); and risk assessments to assess 
efficiency and effectiveness of its efforts. 

Our assessment: We cannot make an assessment of the extent to which DHS has 
generally achieved this performance expectation. We have not completed work 
related to DHS efforts to disrupt and dismantle mechanisms for money laundering 
and financial crimes. Although DHS provided us with some information on its 
implementation efforts, we are unable to assess DHS's progress in achieving this 
performance expectation based on the information DHS provided. Specifically, DHS 
did not provide us with information that would clearly enable us to assess the extent 
to which DHS's efforts to disrupt and dismantle mechanisms for money laundering 
and financial crimes have resutled in desired outcomes. 
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14. Develop a program 
to screen and respond 
to local law enforcement 
and community 
complaints about aliens 
who may be subject to 
removal 


GAO findings: We have not completed worit related to ICE programs for screening Generally achieved 
and responding to local law enforcement and community complaints about aliens who 
may be subject to removal. 

DHS updated information: In March 2(X)7, ICE provided updated information on its 
efforts to work with state and local law enforcement agencies. ICE reported that it in 
2006 it initiated a pilot program, called tfie Law Enforcement Agency Response, in 
Phoenix. Arizona, to provide full*fime response to local law enforcement agencies’ 
requests for immigration-related assistance. As of March 2007, ICE reported that this 
program unit has received nearly 400 requests for assistance. ICE is studying the 
feasibility of continuing the pitot program and ejqjanding it to other locations. In 
addition, ICE has established memoranda of agreement with 21 law enforcement 
agencies to provide training and assistance to state and local police and correctional 
personnel in the enforcement of federal immigration laws. ICE reported that as a 
result of these efforts, In fiscal year 2006 more than 6,000 individuals were arrested 
and, as of March 2007, more than 4,000 indiwduals have been arrested during fiscal 
year 2007 for violating misdemeanor and felony state and local laws. According to 
ICE, its Law Enforcement Support Center also provides information to law 
enforcement agencies relating to foreign nationals suspected of criminal activity and 
immigration status information of foreign nationals under arrest or investigation. 

Further, the Forensic Document Laboratory provides assistance to federal, state, 
tribal, local, and foreign authorities in making authenticity determinations of travel and 
identity documents. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has developed a number of programs to screen and respond to 
local law enforcement and community complaints about aliens who may be subject to 
removal. Additionally DHS has provided field guidance directing an enhanced 
response to state and local requests for information. 


15. Develop staffing 
plans for hiring and 
allocating human capital 
resources to fulfill the 
agency’s immigration 
enforcement mission 


GAO and DHS IG findings: Since the transfer of responsibilities to DHS in March Generally achieved 

2003, ICE has faced resource and financial management challenges that affected its 

ability to fully address all of its competing priorities. For example, ICE was faced with 

a hiring freeze in fiscal year 2004, which affected its ability to recruit, hire, and train 

personnel. Moreover, in June 2006 we reported that ICE did not yet have a formal risk 

management process for prioritizing and allocating its limited resources. Rather ICE 

primarily relied on the judgment of staff in major field offices in addition to national 

programs developed in headquarters. For more information, see Information on 

Immigration Enforcement and Supervisory Promotions in the Department of 

Homeland Security's Immigration and Customs Enforcement and Customs and 

Border Protection, GAO-06'751R. 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, ICE provided updated information on its 
human capital functions. ICE reported that it has develops comprehensive staffing 
plans for all of the agency's critical positions in support of JCE’s immigration 
enforcement mission and provided us with the operational assumptions underlying 
the staffing models. ICE also reported streamlining its hiring process and noted 
meeting all of its 2006 hiring goals. ICE reported (1) establishing preliminary guidance 
to provide ICE leadership and program managers with a framework for hiring and 
funding decisions and (2) implementing a workforce planning initiative to examine 
interdependencies and relationships among component programs. ICE stated that it 
has a hiring plan for supplemental, enhancement, and attrition hiring and that it is 
currently filling these positions. As of April 10, 2007, iCE reported that it has hired 
1,213 employees in key occupations virilh 892 remaining for this fiscal year. iCE noted 
that Detention and Removal Operations is currently woricing toward hiring to its 
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authorized and funded level for positions (rf 6,762 and that ^proximately 
5,222 positions are filled with 1 ,540 vacandes. Due to the number of vacancies, 
Detention and Removal Operations stated tiiat it is striving to achieve a hiring goal 
that would ensure that at least ^ percent of its field and 85 percent of Its 
headquarters vacancies are filled by the end of fiscal year 2007. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has provided information outlining its current staffing allocations 
and the operational basis of staffing mcxfels and has created initiatives to facilitate 
hiring and staffing. ICE staffing models are taken into consideration when requesting 
funds in the budget. 


16. Provide training, 
including foreign 
language training, and 
equipment for ail 
immigration enforcement 
personnel to fulfil! the 
agency's mission 


GAO findings: We have not completed worir on DHS’s provision of training for 
immigration enforcement personnel. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, ICE provided updated information 
on its training efforts. ICE reported that its ICE-D Basic Law Enforcement Training 
Program is an 18.5-week basic law enforcement training program that provides newly 
hired Detention and Removal Operations employees with entry-level training in law, 
tactical physical techniques, firearms, and operational training. ICE also reported that 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center has added a 5-week Spanish language 
immersion course that became part of the ICE-D program in April 2007. According to 
ICE, in November 2006 ICE offered a 4-hour instructor-led course on Alien 
SmugglingA/ictims of Trafficking, but is in the process of developing a more balanced 
course that is not just focused on the southern border. ICE also offers other training 
courses. See Department of Homeland Security Office of the Inspector General, A 
Review of Immigration and Customs Enforcement Discipline Procedures, OIG-06-57 
(Washington, D.C.: August 2006). 


No assessment 
made 


Our assessment: We cannot make an assessment of the extent to which DHS has 
generally achieved this performance expectation. We have not completed work 
related to DHS's effort to provide training and equipment to immigration enforcement 
personnel. While DHS provided us with some information on its training efforts, we 
are unable to assess DHS’s progress in achieving this performance expectation 
based on the information DHS provided. Specifically, DHS did not provide us with 
information that would clearly enable us to assess the extent to which DHS has 
provided training, beyond basic training, for ail immigration enforcement personnel. 

Source: GAO analysis. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved’ indicates that DHS has taken a sufficient number of 
actions to satisfy most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" 
does not signify that no further action is required of OHS or that functions covered by the expectation 
cannot be further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS 
has not yet taken a suffident number of actions to satisfy most elements of the performance 
expectation. An assessment of ‘generally not achieved” may be warranted even where DHS has put 
forth substantial effort to satisfy some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or 
the DHS IG have not completed work upon whk^ to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a 
performance eiqjectation, and/or the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine 
the extent to which DHS has achieved the perfomnance expectation, we indicated “no assessment 
made." 


'Under expected removeJ, aliens af^rehended within 100 miles of the border and within 14 days of 
entry who do not have documents, or who have false documents, can be removed from the United 
States without a hearing before an immigration judge. 

“The other two prongs ctf ICE’S worksite enfoxement strategy are critical infrastructure protection and 
criminal investigations of egregious employer violators. 
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‘In addition lo DHS, ottier agencies, such as the Department of Justice, have a role to piay in 
developing a strategy for anlismug^ng and trafficking. This performance expectation is focused on 
DHS’s roles £ind responsiMHies. 

”10 addition to DHS. other agencies. su<* as the Department of Justice, have a role to piay 
antismuggling and frafOcfdng efforts. TWs performance expectation is focused on DHS’s roles and 
responsibilities. 

'In addition to DHS. other agencies, such as the Department of Justice, have a role to play in 
developing a strategy for combating alien gangs. This performance expectation is focused on DHS’s 
roles and respcmsibiiities. 

'In addition to DHS. other agencies, such as the Department of Justice, have a role to play in 
combating criminal alien gangs. This performance expectation is focused on DHS’s roles and 
re^onsibiiities. 

“In addition to DHS. other agencies, such as the Department of Justice, have a role to piay in 
disrupting and dsmanlling mechanisms for money laundering and financial crimes. This performance 
expectation focused on DHS’s roles and responsibilities. 


DHS Has Made Modest users is the agency within DHS that is responsible for processing millions 
Progress in Providing of immigration benefit applications received each year for various types of 

Immigration Services immigration benefits, determining whether applicants are eligible to 

receive immigration benefits, and detecting suspicious information and 
evidence to refer for fraud investigation and possible sanctioning by other 
DHS components or external agencies. USCIS processes applications for 
about 50 types of immigration benefits with a goal of ensuring that 
processing of benefits applications takes place within a 6 month time 
frame. USCIS has introduced new initiatives to modernize business 
practices and upgrade information technology infrastructure to transform 
its current, paper-based data systems into a digital processing resource to 
enhance customer service, prevent future backlogs of immigration benefit 
applications, and improve efficiency with expanded electronic filing. 

As shown in table 20, we identified 14 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of immigration services and found that overall DHS has made 
modest progress in meeting those expectations. Specifically, we found that 
DHS has generally achieved 5 performance expectations and has generally 
not achieved 9 others. 
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Table 20: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in immigmtion Services 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generaily 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 . Eliminate the benefit application backlog and reduce 
application completion limes to 6 months 


/■ 


2. Institute process and staffing reforms to improve 
application processes 

✓ 



3. Establish a timetable for reviewing the program rules, 
business processes, and procedures for immigration 
benefit applications 




4. Institute a case management system to manage 
applications and provide management information 




5. Develop new programs to prevent future backlogs from 
developing 


v" 


6. Establish online access to status information about 
benefit applications 




7. Establish online filing for benefit applications 


/ 


8. Establish revised immigration application fees based on a 
comprehensive fee study 

■/ 



9. Capture biometric information on all benefits applicants 


/ 


10. Implement an automated background check system to 
track and store all requests for applications 


/ 


1 1 . Communicate immigration-related information to other 
relevant agencies 

✓ 



12. Establish training programs to reduce fraud in the benefits 
process 




1 3. Create an office to reduce immigration benefit fraud 




14. Implement a fraud assessment program to reduce benefit 
fraud 


/ 


Total 

5 

9 

0 


SourM: GAO maiysi$. 


Note: An assessment of "generatly achieved" indicates that DHS has taken siiKicient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generaily not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generaiiy not achieved" may be warranted even where OHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation, In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
wortt upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information OHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 


Table 21 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
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area of immigration services and our assessment of whether DHS has 
taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 


Table 21: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Immigration Services 


Performance 

expectation 

1 . Eliminate the 
benefit application 
backlog and 
reduce application 
completion times 
to 6 months 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has made significant progress in reducing the number of Generally not 

immigration benefit applications pending adjudication and has prioritized pending applications in achieved 
a reasonable manner. However, USCIS cannot yet ensure that it has eliminated the backlog and 
reduced application completion time to 6 months primarily because (1 ) a large number of 
applications are still pending before the agency, many of which USCIS stated are of lower 
priority in its backlog elimination efforts, and (2) USCIS does not yet have a case management 
system for tracking applications it receives to determine whether applications are processed 
within 6 months of receipt. In addition, USCIS has yet to demonstrate that it has overcome long- 
standing technology problems. With respect to an immigration benefit application, the term 
backlog, as defined by statute, means the period of time in excess of 180 days 
(6 months) that such application has been pending before USCIS. USCIS, using its operational 
definition of backlog, measures the volume of its backlog as the number of applications pending 
before the agency in excess of the number of applications received in the most recent 6 months. 

USCIS then subtracts from this number alt applications pending where either benefits would not 
be immediately available even if the applications were granted or further adjudication of the 
application depends on action by another agency or the applicant. 

USCIS stated that by consistently completing more applications than are filed each month, the 
agency should gradually reduce its pending workload of applications to a level at which It can 
compiete all incoming applications within the workload targets established for each application 
type. Eventually, according to the agency’s backlog elimination plan, as long as USCIS Is 
processing more applications than it is receiving, there should be no backlog. However, we 
reported that under USCIS's definition of backlog, the agency cannot guarantee that every 
applicant requesting a benefit will receive a decision within 6 months of filing. Moreover, although 
USCIS's data showed a significant decrease in the backlog from January 2004 through June 
2005, we reported that the sharp drop in the backlog was due to USCIS's decision in July 2004 
to remove from its backlog count those 1.15 million cases for which an immigration visa was not 
immediately available and a benefit therefore could not be provided. In September 2005, the 
DHS IG noted that removal of some applications from the backlog, as well as other backlog 
reduction efforts such as the hiring of temporary staff, may have benefited the agency in the 
short-term. However, the DHS IG reported that these actions would not resolve the long-standing 
processing and information technology problems that contributed to the backlog in the first place 
and that, until these problems were addressed. USCIS would not be able to apply its resources 
to meet mission and customer needs effectively. 


In our previous work, we noted that USCIS’s automated systems were not complete and reliable 
enough to determine how long it actually takes to process specific benefit applications or to 
determine the exact size of its backlog. USCIS has identified requirements for transforming its 
information technology systems to address deficiencies in its capabilities, but these 
transformation efforts have not yet been fully developed or implemented. We reported that until 
USCIS develops this capability, it cannot assure Congress that it has successfully eliminated the 
backlog, and it will not be able to provide accurate information about the actual number of 
applications that have been pending in excess of 180 days or the actual amount of time they 
have been pending. For more information, see Immigration Benefits: Improvements Needed to 
Address Backlogs and Ensure Quality of Adjudications, GAO-06-2Q. Also, see Department of 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


Homeland Security Office of inspector G^eral, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services’ 
Progress in Modernizing Information Technc^ogy, OtG*07-1 1 (Washington, D.C.: November 
2006) and USCIS Faces Challenges in Modernizing Information Technology, O!G-05-41 
(Washington, D.C.: September 2005). 

DHS updated information: In March through June 2007, DHS provided updated information on its 
backlog, in January 2004, USCIS had approximateiy 3.8 million applications backlogged pending 
adjudication, including applications that, according to USCIS. if granted would not provide the 
applicant or petitioner with an immediate immigration benefit or were pending as a result of 
delays outside of USCiS’s control. Based on an analysis of data provided in USCiS's Backlog 
Elimination Plan Update for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 2006, as of September 2006, USCIS 
had a total of about 1 .0 million backlogged applications, including applications that, according to 
USCIS, if granted would not provide the af^licant or petitioner with an immediate immigration 
benefit or were pending as a result of delays outside of USCIS's control. As a subset of this 
1 .0 million, USCIS reported that the backlog under its control was less then 1 0,000. Specifically, 
for each application type, USCIS removed from the calculated backlog the total number of 
pending applications that, even if the application were granted, the ultimate benefit sought would 
not be immediately available due to annual numerical caps set by statute. As reported in the 
USCtS Backlog Elimination Plan updates, certain applications and petitions were removed from 
the backlog count because (1) the benefit was not immediately available to the applicant or 
beneficiary; (2) USCIS was waiting for applicants or petitioners to respond to requests for 
information; (3) applicants were afforded the opportunity to retake naturalization tests; or 
(4) USCIS was waiting for actions from outside federal agencies, such as Federal Bureau of 
Investigation name checks. USCIS has previously acknowledged that there may be some 
applications that have been pending more than 6 months and reported to us that the agency 
cannot determine the precise composition of the total applications pending adjudication as of 
September 2006 because such data are not available for all applications within USCIS. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. USCIS has made significant progress in reducing the number of applications 
pending adjudication and processing times for adjudicating applications. However, USCiS's 
method of calculating its backlog leaves the possibility of individual applications pending for 
longer than 6 months, so long as in the aggregate the number of pending applications on any 
given date does not exceed the number received in the previous 6 months. USCIS has 
acknowledged that some applications received in fiscal years 2005 and 2004, or even earlier, 
may still be pending. Moreover, USCIS removed from its backlog calculation any pending 
applications for which a benefit would not be immediately available, even if the application were 
granted, or that were awaiting action outside of USCIS. While giving such applications lower 
priority is a reasonable approach to backlog reduction and is useful for workload analysis, those 
applications— 1 million as of September 2006— are still awaiting adjudication. For example, 
about 750,000 of these applications are those for which a benefit would not be immediately 
available even if granted, according to USCIS. Adjudicating these applications would let 
applicants or their beneficiaries know their eligibility for benefits, however, and could prevent 
future delays if large numbers of these benefits suddenly became immediately available due to a 
statutory increase in the caps, as happened when a 2005 law eliminated the annual cap on 
asylum beneficiaries. Additionally, DHS’s current data systems cannot produce backlog 
information based on the date of the filing of a benefit af^lication. which contributes to USCiS's 
difficulty in measuring its backlog consistent with the statutory definition, upon which the 
performance expectation is in part based, and in providing information on whether it is 
processing applications within 6 months of receipt. USCIS has not yet demonstrated that it has 
overcome long-standing technology problems which, according to the DHS IG. contributed to the 
backlog in the first place. Without information on whether individual applications have been 
pending for more than 6 months, we cannot verify that USCIS has eliminated its backlog and 
reduced application completion time to 6 months. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


2. institute process GAO findings and assessment: We conclude tfiat DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 
and staffing expectation. We reported that in fiscal year 2(X)2 USCIS committed about 70 percent of its achieved 

reforms to improve backlog reduction funds to employing about 1,100 temporary adjudicator staff and authorizing 
application overtime, in May 2005, USCIS finalized a staffing allocation model to address how many and 

processes where staff were needed to better matt^ projected woridoads. On the basis of this model, USCIS 

determined it had to retain the temporary adjudicators currently on hand {about 1,100) through 
the end of fiscal year 2006 and fill vacancies to increase its level of permanent adjudicator staff 
by 27 percent (about 460) to maintain productivity and prevent future backlogs through fiscal 
year 2007. Additionally, USCIS’s staffing model addressed how many and where staff were 
needed to better match projected workloads. USCIS officials said that the need for future staffing 
adjustments could be offset by future efficiencies gained during its transition to more robust 
information technology capabilities. We reported that reflection in its planning processes and 
documents of expected gains as a r^ult of new technologies should improve USCiS's ability to 
make strategic staffing decisions. In addition, we reported that USCiS issued guidance and 
regulations to streamline processes, including clarifying guidance to adjudicators about requests 
for additional evidence and notices of intent to deny, and establishing greater flexibility in setting 
the length of validity of the employment authorization document. For more information, see 


GAO-06-20, 


3. Establish a 
timetable for 
reviewing the 
program rules, 
business 
processes, and 
procedures for 
immigration 
benefit 
applications 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has not yet established a timetable for reviewing program rules. Generally not 

processes, and procedures for immigration benefits applications. In November 2006, the DHS IG achieved 

reported that USCIS had undertaken a structured approach to address process challenges 

through its business transformation program and established cross-functional teams with 

dedicated management participation and generated several strategic level plans to provide a 

business-centric vision and guidance for implementing technical solutions. The DHS IG reported 

that the accomplishments to date were steps in the right direction for both business and 

information technology modernization, but that USCIS remained entrenched in a cycle of 

continual planning, with limited progress toward achieving its long-term transformation goals. 

Obtaining the funding needed to support implementation of the business transformation program 
was a continual concern. The DHS IQ repotted that establishing a clearly defined transformation 
strategy, including the funding plans, goals, and performance measures needed to manage its 
execution, is fundamental. Linking information technology objectives to this transformation 
strategy and ensuring sufficient internal and external stakeholder involvement in information 
technology and process improvement initiatives also would be key, The DHS IG reported that 
until USCIS addresses these issues, it would not be in a position to either effectively manage 
existing workloads or handle the potentially dramatic increase in immigration benefits processing 
workloads that could result from proposed immigration reform legislation. For more information, 
see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services’ Progress in Modernizing Information Technology, OlG-07-1 1 (Washington, 

D.C.; November 2006). 

DHS updated information: According to updated information provided by USCiS in March and 
April 2007, the USCiS Transformation Program Office will prepare its detailed timetable for 
reviewing program rules, business processes, and procedures for each benefit category once it 
receives and awards the contract for information technology services. USCIS reported analyzing 
over 50 existing transactions and grouped them into tines of business — the adjudication of 
citizenship benefit applications, immigrant benefit applications, humanitarian benefit applications, 
and non-immigrant benefit aw>iications. USCIS has incorporated a timetable for incrementally 
implementing each of the lines of business in its transformation expenditure plan. USCiS plans 
to transform benefit adjudication for citizenship benefits by October 2008; immigrant benefits by 
October 2010; humanitarian benefits by October 2011; and non-immigrant benefits by October 
2012. USCtS reported that the Transformation Spend Plan has been approved by the Office of 
Management and the Budget and tbat the plan’s transmittal to Congress should occur shortly. 

According to the tentative schedule. USCIS plans to transform its paper-based process into an 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


electronic end-to-end adjudicative process. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. USCIS has made progress in meeting this performance expectation, but has not yet 
established a detailed timetable for reviewing program rules, processes, and procedures for 
immigration benefits applications. USCIS officials noted that the agency will prepare its detailed 
timetable for reviewing program rules, business processes, and procedures for each benefit 
category once it receives and awards the contract for information technology services. Until 
USCIS establishes such a timetable, it has not yet achieved this perfomtance expectation. 


4. Institute a case 

management 

system to manage 

applications and 

provide 

management 

information 


GAO findings: DHS has not yet instituted a case management system for managing applications 
and providing management information. In November 2005, we reported that USCIS cannot 
readily determine the number of applications that have been pending for more than 6 months 
from the data management systems it is currently using to manage its backlog elimination 
efforts. However, USCIS has identified the technology improvements necessary to develop this 
capability. Since fiscal year 2002, the agency has invested about 2 percent ($10.5 million) of its 
funds allocated for backlog elimination for technology improvements. We reported that among 
the critical elements of USCIS’s planned technology modernization efforts was a new case 
management system that should provide the agency with the capability to produce management 
reports on the age of aii pending benefit applications. We reported that an integrated case 
management system is a tool that will be used by USCIS staff in processing benefits and 
adjudicating cases. USCIS reported that system development began during fiscal year 2006 as 
part of the agency’s transformation efforts. In November 2005, we reported that USCIS was 
assembling the system requirements and conducting surveys of Industry best practices. In 
addition, USCIS reviewed a cost-benefit analysis to evaluate alternative implementation 
strategies for the new integrated case management system. USCIS anticipated that its current 
case management systems would be decommissioned by fiscal year 201 1 . We reported that 
USCIS did not expect these systems to be fully deployed before fiscal year 201 0. For more 
information, see GAO-06-20. 


Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: According to USCIS, a case management system to manage 
applications and provide management information will be incorporated in the Secure Information 
Management Service, for which the first increment pilot was deployed in July 2007. This 
increment will include forms related to USCIS’s citizenship function. Three additional increments 
will address the functions of immigrant, asylum/refugee, and nonimmigrant. USCIS noted that 
development of its case management system is lied to transformation that began in fiscal year 
2006. 


5. Develop new 
programs to 
prevent future 
backlogs from 
developing 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although USCIS is planning to pilot the first phase of its Secure Information 
Management Service, USCIS does not yet have a case management system that provides 
reliable information on its application processing and backlog. 

GAO findings: DHS has taken actions to examine and test new programs to prevent future Generally not 

backlogs, but these programs are still in the pilot stages. In 2005 we reported that in response to achieved 

recommendations made in the USCIS Ombudsman’s 2004 annual report, USCIS conducted a 

number of pilot projects designed to reduce benefit appiicatton processing limes and was 

considering adopting several practices it determined to be successful. We reported that the 

agency studied the processing of two types of applications during the pilots; (1 ) applications to 

replace permanent resident cards (form t-90) and (2) applications to register permanent 

residence or adjust status (form I-485). First, during the period March 2004 through November 

2004, USCIS conducted a pilot program designed to reduce processing time for applications for 

permanent resident cards. The pilot, conducted in the Los Angeles area, allowed for 

electronically filed pemianent resident cards to be processed at application support centers. 

where applicants have their initial contact with the agency and have their photographs and 

fingerprints taken. During the pitot, average processing times were reduced from over 8 months 
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Performance 

expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 

to about 2 weeks. USCIS’s Performance Management Division recommended that USCIS 


implement the pilot nationwide. Second, beginning in March 2004 and May 2004 respectively, 
USCIS conducted pilot programs in the New York and Dallas district offices that focused on 
testing new processes for adjudicating family-based applications for adjustments of status within 
90 days. Each sought to streamlirte and accelerate application processing by shifting aspects of 
processing responsibility from the National Benefits Center, a central processing hub for certain 
benefit applications, to the district offices. Using elements of processes tested in the Dallas and 
New York pilot projects, USCIS has implemented up-front processing at three district 
offices — San Diego, San Antonio, and Buffalo — that did not have a backlog of adjustment of 
status applications when implemented. USCIS anticipates expanding the number of offices on a 
quarterly basis as they become current in their processing so that applicants with pending 
applications are not disadvantaged. The pilot in Dallas will also continue as long as USCIS 
determines that additional information may be gleaned and until the district office becomes 
current in processing applications. In March 2004, a third adjustment of status pilot for 
employment-based applications was implemented at the California service center. The focus 
was to adjudicate within 75 days petitions for immigrant workers with advanced degrees 
concurrently with the associated applications for adjustment of status. Ultimately, USCIS 
deemed the pilot inefficient and adverse to the service center backlog elimination goals because 
resources were diverted from addressing backlogged cases. For more information, see 
GAO-06-20. 

DHS updated infoimation: According to information provided by DHS in March, April, and May 
2007, in September of 2006, USCIS expanded its District Office Rapid Adjudication Pilot 
program by extending that program in Dallas, the office of origin, and by including field offices 
located in El Paso and Oklahoma City. USCIS noted that for applicants within the jurisdiction of 
these offices, the pilot program makes it mandatory that adjustment of status applications be 
filed in person rather than by mail, after the applicant has scheduled an appointment using 
InfoPass. According to USCIS. the pilot is slated to run through September 21 , 2007. 

Additionally, USCIS stated that it is monitoring the adjustment of status workflow in three 
identified offices, Buffalo, San Antonio, and San Diego, which are currently within a SO-day 
processing time frame. Under the “90-Day Office" process, processing is initiated on the 
application at the National Benefits Center. To date, USCIS noted that it has not captured 
sufficient statistical data to assess the effects of expanding the Dallas pilot to E! Paso and 
Oklahoma City. Moreover, it has yet been able to assess whether the process In the Dallas pilot 
or the “OO-Oay Office” process is more likely to result in better customer service, administrative 
efficiency, and national secunty. USCIS issued a final rule in May 2007 to adjust the Immigration 
and Naturalization Benefit Application and Petition Schedule. According to USCIS, this rule will 
help ensure that the agency has the resources necessary to prevent backlogs from developing 
by providing a stable source of revenue to support staff and ler^nology to meet USCIS’s goal of 
at least a 20 percent reduction in processing times by the end of fiscal year 2009. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although USCIS has explored reducing processing times through a number of 
programs, these programs are still in the pitot stages. In some cases, USCIS ended the pilot 
programs because they were Inefficient or did not meet program goals, in other cases, USCIS 
has not yet fully assessed the results of its pilot programs to determine the extent to which the 
programs could be implemented on a national basis. Moreover, USCIS has not yet demonstrated 
that it has addressed its long-standing technology challenges, which have contributed to backlog 
development. In addition, USCiS reported that its revisions to the immigration and Naturalization 
Benefit Application and Petition Schedule will help it ensure that future backlogs do not develop. 
However, at the time of this review, the extent to which these revisions will help to prevent the 
development of future backlogs is unknown. 
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6. Establish online 
access to status 
information about 
benefit 
applications 


GAO findings and assessment: DHS has established online access to status information about 
benefits applications. In June 2005, we r^rted that private attorneys, paralegals, and other 
representatives can use the USCIS Internet Web site to check the status of their clients' 
immigration cases using a USCIS receipt number. Under die system, USCIS also notifies the 
representatives via e-mail when a case status changes; for example, when actions are taken, 
such as the approval or denial of an application. As of April 2005, over 300,000 customers, 
attorneys, and other representatives had used this system. For more information, see 
Immigration Services: Better Contracting Practices Needed at Call Centers, GAO*05-526. 


Generally 

achieved 


7. Establish online GAO findings: On November 1, 2006, USCIS announced a new Web portal to serve as a "one- Generally not 
filing for benefit stop shop" for all information about U.S. immigration and citizenship. According to DHS, the new achieved 
applications site should facilitate downloading of petitions and applications, filing applications electronically, 

and signing up online for appointments. 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided updated information on its 
efforts to establish online filing for benefit applications. In fiscal year 2006. USCIS reported that 
of the 5,953,490 forms filed, a total of 350,838 were filed online. According to updated 
information provided by DHS in April 2007, eight forms are available online for e-filing, and other 
forms are available on the USCIS Web site for downloading, completing, and mailing to the 
appropriate Service Center. According to USCIS, the Secure information Management Service, 
with the citizenship increment released in July 2007, will serve as the foundation for the 
paperless, account-based case processing environment, and subsequent releases of the 
immigration, asylum/refugee, and nonimmigration increments wl! result in additional online e- 
filing capabilities. In addition. USCIS stated that while it may be feasible to automate additional 
forms and make them available electronically, USCIS transformation will fundamentally 
reengineer e-filing, increase data integrity, and increase operational efficiency. 


8. Establish 

revised 

immigration 

application fees 

based on a 

comprehensive 

study 


Our assessment: Until USCIS expands its online filing capabilities and further defines 
requirements and capabilities and implements those capabilities through its Secure Information 
Management Service, we conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS has established online filing for eight types of applications, there are 
other t^es of applications for which online filing is not yet available. Moreover, USCIS plans to 
expand its online filing capabilities through its Secure Information Management Service, but this 
service Is still in the development stages and has not yet been implemented. 

GAO findings: USCIS issued a proposed rule to adjust immigration benefit fees and issued the Generally 

final rule in May 2007. As required under the Homeland Security Act of 2002, we reviewed the achieved 

USCIS’s funding to determine whether in the absence of appropriated funds USCIS was likely to 

derive sufficient funds from fees to carry out its functions. In January 2004, we concluded that 

USCIS fees were not sufficient to fully fund USCIS’s operations, in part because {1) the fee 

schedule was based on an outdated fee study that did not include all costs of USCiS's 

operations and (2) costs had increased since that study was completed due to an additional 

processing requirement and other actions. We reported that although fees were not sufficient, 

there were insufficient data to determine the full extent of the shortfall. A fundamental problem 

was that USCIS has not had a system to track the status of each application as it moves through 

the process. Accordingly. USCIS did not have information on the extent to which work on 

applications in process remained to be finished. In addition, USCIS did not know the current cost 

of each step to process each application. The effect was that USCIS knew neither the cost to 

process new applications nor the cost to complete pending applications. Further because DHS 

was stil! determining how administrative and overhead functions would be carried out and the 

related costs allocated, USCIS did not know what future administrative and overhead costs 

would be. For the 3-year period from fiscal year 2001 through 2003, USCIS reported operating 

costs exceeded available fees by almost $460 million, thus creating the need for appropriated 

funds. USCIS projected that this situation would remain in fiscal year 2004. We reported that 

absent actions to increase fees, reduce processing costs and times, or both, as well as to 
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improve the timeliness and completeness of fee schedule updates, USCiS would continue to 
need appropriated funds to avoid even greater increases in the backlog of pending applications. 

We recommended that in order to determine ttie cost to process new and pending applications, 

USCIS should perform a comprehensive fee study to determine the cost to process new 
immigration applications and determine the cost to eliminate the backlog of pending applications. 

For more information, see Immigration ^plication Fees: Current Fees Are Not Sufficient to Fund 
U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services' Operations, GAO-04-309R. 

DHS updated information: On Febmary 1, 2007, USCIS issued a Proposed Rule for the 
Adjustment of the Immigration and Naturalization Benefit Applications and Petition Fee Schedule 
and issued the final rule in May 2007. Based on a 2004 GAO recommendation, USCIS 
conducted a comprehensive review of its resources and activities for the first time in 10 years, 
employing the Activity Based Costing methodology to determine the full costs of immigration 
benefit applications and in which USCiS fees are based on the complexity of the wof1<. In 
updated information provided by DHS in March and April 2007. USCIS stated that the new fee 
structure ensures appropriate funding to meet customer service needs and national security 
requirements and modernizes an outdated business infrastructure. According to DHS, the fiscal 
year 2008 President’s budget reflects that 99 percent of USCIS funding would be derived from 
fee collections. The remaining 1 percent, $30 million, is requested as an appropriation to support 
the Employment Eligibility Verification program. According to USCIS, a number of problems 
caused the present day funding gap, including (1) the failure of fees to reflect the actual cost of 
doing business, {2) the loss of significant appropriated funding for backlog reduction, (3) the 
need for payment of additional fees because of processing delays, (4) reliance on money from 
temporary programs to fund operating costs, (5) reallocation of funds from their intended 
purpose to cover base operations, and (6) insufficient funds to provide for additional, costly 
security requirements. USCIS indicated that additional funding was necessary to enhance the 
security and integrity of the immigration system, improve service delivery, and modernize 
business infrastructure. 

OurassessmenhWe conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation, 

In following up on our prior recommendations, we found that USCIS has conducted a 
comprehensive review of its resources and activities and determined that the current fees did not 
reflect current processes or recover the full cost of services being provided. USCIS employed an 
activity-based costing methodology to determine the full costs of immigration benefit 
applications. As a result of its comprehensive fee review, USCIS published a proposed rule in 
February 2007 in the Federal Register and a final rule in May 2007 to increase the immigration 
and naturalization benefit application fees. 

QAO and DHS IQ findings: OHS does not yet have the capabilities in place to capture and store Generally not 

biometric information on all benefits applicants. In 2006 we reported that USCIS was developing achieved 

various systems for capturing and storing biometric information including the Biometric Storage 

System, which would allow USCIS to store biometrics information for verification of identity and 

for future form submissions. USCIS planned to expand biometric storage capacity to allow 

storage of biometric information for all USCIS customers, allowing information to be resubmitted 

for subsequent security checks. The system would capture 10 prints for Federal Bureau of 

Investigation fingerprint checks and image sets (photograph, press-prints, and signatures). 

Senior officials told the DHS !G that USClS’s use of biometrics had been constrained by the 
capacity of application support centers to collect the data. In addition, the DHS IG reported in 
November 2005 that USCIS collected photographs with many applications but did not have a 
system for automated, facial recognition screening. For more information, see GAO-06-20. Also, 
see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, A Review of U.S. Citizenship 
and Immigration Services' Alien Security Checks. OlG-06-06 (Washington, D.C.: November 
2005). 

DHS updated information: According to DHS officials, the Biometric Storage System is in the 


9. Capture 
biometric 
infonnation on all 
benefits applicants 
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design phase. According to the Biometric Storage System Project Management Plan, the system 
is intended to facilitate the deterrence, detection, and pursuit of immigration benefit fraud and 
promote identification and communication of immigration-related information to partners in 
support of the DHS Strategic Plan. In developing fte system, USCIS plans to leverage existing 
capabilities already being developed by other cwnponents in the immigration and border 
management enterprise. USCIS plans to share Biometric Storage System data with the US- 
VISIT biometric repository called lOENT. This should enable data sharing and provide USCIS 
information about applicants with a record in IDENT. USCIS estimated that the first phase of 
Biometric Storage System, whic^ will replace existing outdated biometrics infrastructure with a 
foundation for the new system, would begin in the first quarter of fiscal year 2008. At that time, 
USCIS plans to have access to limited biometrics data available to the intra-agency 
community — ICE, CBP, and USCIS — on a view-only basts. USCIS reported that although the 
Biometric Storage System is not yet in place, the agency shares biometric information with US- 
VISIT and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, for example. 

Our assessment: Until the Biometric Storage System is more fully developed and implemented, 
we conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. DHS has not 
yet deployed its Biometric Storage System, but plans to implement the first phase of the system 
in 2008. 


10. implement an 
automated 
background check 
system to track 
and store all 
requests for 
applications 


GAO findings: DHS has not yet implemented an automated background check system to track 
and store all requests for applications. In 2006 we reported that USClS’s Background Check 
Service system automated and managed the submission of ail security checks including name 
and fingerprints from the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Interagency Border Inspection 
System. We noted that the Background Check Service system was intended to track and store 
security check responses in a centralized system and that USCIS was preparing to initiate the 
testing and implementation phase, but USCIS had to first select a hosting and production facility 
for the system. For more information, see GAO-06-20. 


Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March, April, and June 2007, USCIS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop and implement its Background Check Service. According to 
USCIS, the schedule for deploying the Background Check Service has changed from May 2007 
to December 2007 because USCIS moved the Background Check Service to a new location and 
encountered problems at the new center. According to USCIS. there were several firewall issues 
and other communication problems, but the problems are being worked on by the contractor. 


Our assessment: Until DHS more fully develops and implements its Background Check Service, 
we conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. DHS has 
worked toward deployment of the first phase of its Background Check Service, but has pushed 
back Its target time frame for deploying the first phase until December 2007, 


11 . Communicate 
immigration 
related information 
to other relevant 
agencies 


GAO findings: DHS has taken some actions to share immigration information for enforcement 
and fraud prevention purposes. In 2006 we reported that USCIS had three major projects under 
way to improve its ability to receive and share data within the agency as well as with other 
agencies as part of its information technology transformation. First, the data layer/repository 
project was intended to preserrt users with a consolidated system to access information from 63 
USCIS systems rather than the situation where users had to log onto separate systems to obtain 
data. This capability would be available to adjudicators and, eventually, to external users. 
Second, the software updates project was intended to upgrade, among other things, USCiS’s 
desktop and software capabilities, USClS’s servers and network, and USCiS’s capability to 
support the new electronic processes. Third, the e-adjudication pilot project was intended to 
allow paperless (electronic) adjudication for certain immigration forms. USCIS could not provide 
a completion date for the data layer and e-adjudication pilots due, in part, to uncertainty 
regarding future funding. USCIS expected to complete implementation for its information 
technology transformation by fiscal year 2010. With regard to US- VISIT, we reported that the 
program intended to collect, maintain, and share information on certain foreign nationals who 


Generally 

achieved 
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enter and exit the United States and facilitate information sharing and coordination within the 
immigration and border management community. For more information, see Taxpayer 
Informaiion: Options Exist to Enable Data Sharing between IRS and USCIS but Each Presents 
Challenges, GAO-06-100 and GAO-06-20. 

DHS updated information: kccotdmgXo updated information provided by DHS in March, April, 
and May 2007, in fiscal year 20(^ USCIS launched the Integrated Digitization Document 
Management Program to convert existing paper-based A-fiies and related documents into a 
digitized format; ensure that data are accurately captured electronically from paper A files; and 
provide storage, discovery, and electronic delivery of digitized files. USCIS stated that the last 
function was released in June 2007. USCIS has entered into a number of memoranda of 
understanding that outline agreements on immigration-related information sharing with other 
federal agencies and foreign governments. In addition, immigration information is shared though 
others programs, such as US-VISIT. US-VISIT, for example, provides for the sharing of biometric 
and biographic-related information between OHS components, and the Departments of Justice 
and State. USCIS, CBP, and ICE have also entered into memoranda of understanding with other 
federal agencies and foreign governments to enhance information sharing, 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally adiieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has taken some actions to develop and launch systems to facilitate information sharing with 
other agencies, such as by allowing for the electronic delivery of files and information. Moreover, 

USCIS has completed memoranda of understanding with other agencies. 

12. Establish GAO findings: DHS has made progress in establishing training programs to reduce fraud in the Generally not 
training programs benefits process, but more work remains. In 2006 we reported that adjudicators at USCIS achieved 

to reduce fraud in service centers and district offices that we visited received some fraud-related information or 
the benefits training subsequent to their initial hire. We reported that USCIS initial adjudicator training 

process provided approximately 4 hours of fraud-related training that focused primarily on detecting 

fraudulent documents. However. USCIS headquarters officials responsible for field operations 
told us that there was no standard training regarding fraud trends and that fraud-related training 
varied across field offices. Our interviews indicated that the frequency and method for distributing 
ongoing information about fraud detection was not uniform across the service centers and district 
offices we visited. For more information, see Immigration Benefits: Additional Controls and a 
Sanctions Strategy Could Enhance DHS’s Ability to Control Benefit Fraud, GAO-06-259. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, OHS provided updated information outlining 
its training programs to reduce fraud in the benefits process. Witn regard to adjudication officers, 
the Office of Fraud Detection and National Security has created an hour anti-fraud module that is 
provided to adjudicators attending immigration officer basic training, journeyman Immigration 
Officer training, and supervisory adjudications training. USCIS has also developed training for 
specific areas with a past history of fraud. For example, USCIS has provided Religious Worker 
anti-fraud training to 145 officers at the California Service Center where adjudication of religious 
worker petitions is centralized. With regard to Office of Fraud Detection and National Security 
Officers, during a basic 3-week national security and anti-fraud course at the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center, instruction is provided to these officers on such areas as Fraud 
Detection and National Security anti-fraud standard operating procedures, practical training on 
USCIS and other government systems, interviewing techniques, national security reporting. 

Headquarters Fraud Detection and National Security intelligence processes, legal issues, and 
report writing. Additionally, all Immigration Officers and Intelligence Research Specialists must 
attend the Fraud Detection and National Security Data System training, which serves as the 
case management system for all fraud and national security related work conducted by the 
Office of Fraud Detection and National Security, as part of the basic 3-week course and will 
continue to be provided ongoing training as systems evolve through the use of format 
correspondence, informal conference calls, e-newsletters. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
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expectation. USCIS has initiated a number tr^n[ng programs focused on detecting fraud in the 
benefits process. However, the intent of this performance expectation is not only that OHS has 
anti-fraud training programs, but also that these programs are delivered to individuals according 
to their roles and responsibilities for adjudicating applications. DHS did not provide us with 
evidence on the extent to which it has taken actions to ensure that its anti-fraud training courses 
have been distributed and implemented af^roprlately across all field offices, a key concern we 
identified in our prior work. In addition, DHS did not provide us with evidence that it has taken 
actions to ensure that ail staff receive the anti-fraud training appropriate to their roies and 
responsibilities in adjudicating certain types of applications. 


1 3. Create an 
office to reduce 
immigration 
benefit fraud 


GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 
expectation. USCIS established the Fraud Detection and National Security office to enhance its achieved 
fraud control efforts by serving as its focal point for addressing immigration benefit fraud. 

Established in 2003, Fraud Detection and National Security is intended to combat fraud and 
foster a positive control en\rironment by pursuing objectives to develop, coordinate, and lead the 
national antifraud operations for USCIS; oversee and enhance policies and procedures 
pertaining to the enforcement of law enforcement background checks on those applying for 
immigration benefits; identify and evaluate vulnerabilities in the various policies, practices, and 
procedures that threaten the legal immigration process; recommend solutions and internal 
controls to address these vulnerabilities; and act as the primary USCIS conduit and liaison with 
ICE, CBP, and other members of the law enforcement and intelligence community. For more 
information, see GAO-06-259. 


14. implement a 
fraud assessment 
program to reduce 
benefit fraud 


GAO findings: DHS has taken steps to implement a fraud assessment program, but much more Generally not 

work remains. In 2006 we reported that the Office of Fraud Detection and National Security, achieved 

established in 2003, outlined a strategy for detecting immigration benefit fraud, and undertook 

two assessments in a series of fraud assessments to identify the extent and nature of fraud for 

certain immigration benefits. A complimentary effort is USCIS’s plan to develop automated fraud 

analysis tools. USCIS has hired a contractor to develop the Fraud Detection and National 

Security, an automated capability to screen incoming applications against known fraud 

indicators, such as multiple applications received from the same person. According to the Office 

of Fraud Detection and National Security, it planned to deploy an initial data analysis capability 

by the third quarter of fiscal year 2006 and release additional data analyses capabilities at later 

dates but could not predict when these latter capabilities would be achieved. However, according 

to a Fraud Detection and National Security operations manager, the near and midterm plans 

were not aimed at providing a full data-mining capability, in the long term, USCIS planned to 

integrate these data analyses tools for fraud detection into a new application management 

system being developed as part of USCIS’s efforts to transform its business processes for 

adjudicating immigration benefits, which includes developing the information technology needed 

to support these business processes. Also, in the long term, according to the Fraud Detection 

and National Security Office Director, a new USCIS application management system would 

Ideally include fraud filters to screen applications and remove suspicious applications from the 

processing stream before they are seen by adjudicators. For more information, see GAO-06-259. 


DHS updated information: According to USCIS, the pu^iose of the benefit fraud assessment is to 
use statistically valid methods to determine the amount, percentage, and type of fraud in benefit 
applications to aid USCIS in its efforts to develop anti-fraud strategies, establish priorities for 
planning purposes, and identify fraud patterns and linkages for referral to ICE. In updated 
information provided by USCIS in April 2007, USCIS reported that it has completed benefit fraud 
assessments for the 1-140 Immigrant PetHion for Alien Workers, i-90 Application to Replace a 
Permanent Resident Card, and Religious Worker applications. USCIS reported that it is 
analyzing data from other assessments of the 1-129 H1B Employment-based, I-130 Marriage- 
based, 1-130 Yemeni-specific Family-based, and 1-589 Asylum applications and expect final 
reports on these assessments to be issued by the end of fiscal year 2007. USCIS also reported 
that it is conducting an assessment tor 1-129 L-1 A Employment-based application. USCIS 
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reported that as a result of these assessments, it now has baseline data and can focus on 
developing a more comprehensive benefit fraud assessment strategy. In fiscal year 2008, USCtS 
intends to issue a roadmap outlining tfie visa categories for which it will conduct benefit fraud 
assessments In the future, in addition, USCIS offidals stated that development work for the 
Fraud Detection and National Security Program Data Systems’ initial analytical capabilities was 
completed in the first quarter of fiscal year 2007. USCIS indicated that development delays for 
the initial analytical capabilities were encountered due to budgetary, contractual, and 
performance issues. Full implementation of the initial capability was delayed until the second 
quarter of fiscal year 2007 due to hardware acquisition issues. According to USCIS, procurement 
activities are underway to award the next development contract with a plan that includes a 
contract awanf in early third quarter of fiscal year 2007 with the implementation of follow-on 
analytical capabilities early in the first quarter of fiscal year 2008. USCIS stated that this 
procurement was briefly delayed due to an evaluation of another case management software 
application. A final decision was made in February 2007 to move fonvard with the development 
of Fraud Detection and National Security Data System. 

Our assessment.' We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has completed fraud assessments for three types of immigration benefits — 
having completed two at the time of our March 2006 report— and expects to issue final reports 
on four additional assessments later in fiscal year 2007. However, USCIS has not yet fully 
developed a comprehensive strategy for conducting benefit fraud assessments. Until OHS does 
so and demonstrates successful application of a strategy and approach for conducting fraud 
assessment, we conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. In 
addition, DHS has taken actions to develop a data system to Identify fraud through automated 
analysis tools. However, this data analysis capability has not yet been fully implemented. 

Sourc«: GAO analysis. 

Note: An assessment of “generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of OHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, "generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information OHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made," 


DHS Has Made Moderate 
Progress in Securing the 
Aviation Sector 


DHS has implemented a variety of programs to help secure the aviation 
sector. Within the department, TSA is the primary agency with 
responsibility for aviation security efforts. TSA was established in 2001 
with the mission to protect the transportation network while also ensuring 
the free movement of people and commerce. Since its inception, TSA has 
focused much of its efforts on aviation security and has developed and 
implemented a variety of programs and procedures to secure commercial 
aviation. For example, TSA has undertaken efforts to strengthen airport 
security; provide and train a screening workforce; prescreen passengers 
against terrorist watch lists; and screen passengers, baggage, and cargo. 
TSA has implemented these efforts in part to meet numerous mandates for 
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Strengthening aviation security placed on the agency following the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks. These mandates set priorities for the 
agency and guided 'reA’s initial efforts to enhance aviation security. In 
addition to 'reA, CBP, and DHS’s Science and Technology Directorate play 
roles in securing commercial aviation. In particular, CBP has responsibility 
for conducting passenger prescreening — or the matching of passenger 
information against terrorist watch lists — for international flights 
operating to or from the United States, as well as inspecting inbound air 
cargo upon its arrival in the United States. The Science and Technology 
Directorate is responsible for the research and development of aviation 
security technologies. 

As shown in table 22, we identified 24 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of aviation security, and we found that overall DHS has made 
moderate progress in meeting those expectations. Specifically, we found 
that DHS has generally achieved 17 performance expectations and has 
generally not achieved 7 performance expectations. 


Table 22: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Aviation Security 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 . Implement a strategic approach for aviation security 
functions 




2. Establish standards and procedures for effective airport 
perimeter security 




3. Establish standards and procedures to effeaively control 
access to airport secured areas 


■/ 


4. Establish procedures for implementing biometric identifier 
systems for airport secured areas access control 


/• 


5. Ensure the screening of airport employees against 
terrorist watch lists 

/ 



6. Hire and deploy a federal screening workforce 

✓ 



7, Develop standards for determining aviation security 
staffing at airports 

✓ 



8. Establish standards for training and testing the 
performance of airport screener staff 




9. Establish a program and requirements to allow eligible 
airports to use a private screening workforce 

•r 



1 0. T rain and deploy federal air marshals on high-risk flights 

/ 



1 1 . Establish standards tor training flight and cabin crews 

v' 
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Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

12. Establish a program to allow authorized flight deck officers 
to use firearms to defend against any terrorist or criminaJ 
acts 

/ 



1 3. Establish policies and procedures to ensure that 

individuals known to pose, or suspected of posing, a risk 
or threat to security are identified and subjected to 
appropriate action 

✓ 



14, Develop and implement an advanced prescreening 
system to allow DHS to compare domestic passenger 
information to the Selectee List and No Fly List 




15. Develop and implement an international passenger 
prescreening process to compare passenger information 
to terrorist watch lists before aircraft departure 


✓ 


16. Develop and implement processes and procedures for 
physically screening passengers at airport checl^oints 

v" 



17, Develop and test checkpoint technologies to address 
vulnerabilities 

/ 



1 8. Deploy checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities 


/ 


19. Deploy explosive detection systems (EDS) and explosive 
trace detection (ETD) systems to screen checked 
baggage for explosives 




20. Develop a plan to deploy in-line baggage screening 
equipment at airports 




21 . Pursue the deployment and use of in-line baggage 
screening equipment at airports 

/ 



22. Develop a plan for air cargo security 

v" 



23. Develop and implement procedures to screen air cargo 

y 



24. Develop and implement technologies to screen air cargo 




Total 

17 

7 

0 


Soime. GAO analysis. 


No(e: An assessment of “generatly achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of ‘'generally adiieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generalty not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
"generaBy not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation, in cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated "no assessment made." 


Table 23 provides more det^led information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of aviation security and our assessment of whether DHS has taken 
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steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance expectation 
(generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of the 
performance e3q)ectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 


Table 23: Performance Expectations and Assessment of OHS Progress in Aviation Security 


Performance 

expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 

1 . Implement a 
strategic 
approach for 
aviation security 
functions 

GAO findings: DHS has adhered to a strategic approach for implementing its aviation security 
functions, governed largely by legislative requirements. TSA, which has responsibility for securing 
all modes of transportation, has also taken steps to ensure that it implements its aviation security 
functions in a strategic manner. For example, in April 2006, we reported that TSA has spent billions 
of dollars and implemented a wide range of initiatives to strengthen the key components of its 
passenger and checked baggage screening systems — people, processes, and technology. These 
components are interconnected and are critical to the overall security of commercial aviation. For 
more information, see Aviation Security: Enhancements Made in Passenger and Checked 

Baggage Screening, but Challenges Remain, GAO-06-371T. 

Generally 

achieved 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, the National Strategy on Aviation Security and its six 
supporting plans were released. The six supporting plans are Aviation Transportation System 
Security, Aviation Operational Threat Response, Aviation Transportation System Recovery, 

Aviation Domain Surveillance and intelligence Integration, Domestic Outreach, and Internationa! 
Outreach. According to TSA, an Interagency Implementation Working Group was established 
under TSA leadership in January 2007 to initiate implementation efforts for the 112 actions 
specified in the supporting plans. 



Our assessment: conclude that DHS has generally achieved friis performance expectation, as 
DHS has taken a strategic approach to implementing its aviation security functions, and the 

National Strategy on Aviation Security has been issued. 
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Performance 

expectation 

2. Establish 
standards and 
procedures for 
effective airport 
perimeter 
security 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings: In June 2004, we reported on ISA’s efforts to strengthen the security of airport Generally not 

perimeters (such as airfield fencing and access gates), the adequacy of controls restricting achieved 

unauthorized access to secured areas (sudt as building entryways leading to aircraft), and security 

measures pertaining to individuals who work at euiports. At the time of our review, we found TSA 

had begun evaluating commercial airport security but had not yet implemented a number of 

congressionaily mandated requirements. We reported that ISA had begun evaluating the security 

of airport perimeters, but had not yet det^mined how the results of these evaluations could be 

used to make improvements to the nation’s airport system as a whole. Specifically, we found that 

TSA had begun conducting regulatory compliance inspections, covert testing of selected security 

procedures, and vulnerability assessments at selected airports. These evaluations, though not yet 

complete at the time of our report, identified perimeter security concerns, in addition, we reported 

that TSA intended to compile baseline data on security vulnerabilities to enable it to conduct a 

systematic analysis of airport security vuiner^itities on a nationwide basis. TSA said such an 

analysis was essential since it would allow the agency to determine minimum standards and the 

adequacy of security policies and help the agency and airports better direct limited resources. 

Nonetheless, at the time of our review, TSA had not yet developed a plan that prioritized its 
assessment efforts, provided a schedule for completing these assessments, or described how 
assessment results would be used to help guide agency decisions on what, if any, security 
improvements were needed. We are conducting follow-on wori<: in this area. For more infonnation, 
see Aviation Security: Transportation Security Administration Has Made Progress in Managing a 
Federal Security Workforce and Ensuring Security at U.S. Ai/ports, but Challenges Remain. 

GAO-06-597T and Aviation Securiiy; Further Steps Needed to Strengthen the Security of 
Commercial Airport Perimeters and Access Controls, GAO-04-728. 

DHS updated information: In April and July 2007, OHS provided us with updated sensitive 
information on efforts to secure airport perimeters. This information described ISA’s plans to 
assess technology being used to enhance perimeter security, as well as a summary of ISA's 
policies and procedures related to perimeter security. DHS also provided us with updated sensitive 
information on its efforts to enhance security procedures for gate screening, aircraft cabin 
searches, and security measures for personnel identification media. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 

White DHS has taken actions to enhance perimeter security. DHS did not provide us with evidence 
that these actions provide for effective airport perimeter security and thus satisfy the intent of this 
performance expectation. OHS also did not provide information or documentation that it had 
addressed all of the relevant requirements established in the Aviation and Transportation Security 
Act and our 2004 recommendations related to (1) identifying security weaknesses of the 
commercial airport system as a whole, (2) prioritizing funding to address the most critical needs, or 
(3) reducing the risks posed by airport workers. Until DHS demonstrates how the security efforts it 
has undertaken have strengthened commercial airport perimeters security, it will be difficult for It to 
justify its resources needs and clearly identify progress made in the area. 
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Performance 

expectation 

3. Establish 
standards and 
procedures to 
effectiveiy 
control access 
to airport 
secured areas 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings and DHS IG findings: In June 2004 we r^orted that TSA had begun evaluating the Generally not 

controls that limit access into secured airport areas, but had not completed actions to ensure that achieved 

all airport workers employed in these areas were vetted prior to being hired and trained. We also 

reported that TSA had begun evaluating the security of the controls that limited access into 

secured airport areas, but had not yet detemiined how ttie results of these evaluations could be 

used to make improvements to the nation’s aiipoit system as a wrtioie. Specifically, we found that 

TSA had begun conducting regulatory cwnpliance inspections, covert testing of selected security 

procedures, and vulnerability assessments at selected airports. These evaluations— though not 

completed at the time of our report — identified access control security concerns. For example, TSA 

identified instances where airport operators failed to comply with existing security requirements, in 

addition, we reported that TSA intended to compile baseline data on security vulnerabilities to 

enable it to conduct a systematic analysis of airport security vulnerabilities on a nationwide basis. 

TSA said such an analysis was essential since it would allow the agency to determine minimum 
standards and the adequacy of security policies and help the agency and airports better direct 
limited resources. Nonetheless, at the time of our review. TSA had not yet developed a plan that 
prioritized its assessment efforts, provided a schedule for completing these assessments, or 
described how assessment results would be used to help guide agency decisions on what, if any, 
security improvements were needed. More recently, in March 2007, the DHS IG reported the 
results of its access control testing at 14 domestic airports of various sizes nationwide. As a result 
of more than 600 access control tests, the DHS IG identified various recommendations to enhance 
the overall effectiveness of controls that limit access to airport secured areas. We are conducting 
follow'on work in this area. For more information, see GAO-06-597T and GAO-04-728. See also 
Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Audit of Access to Airport Secured 
Areas (Unclassified Summary), OIG-07-35 (Washington, D.C., March 1 5, 2007). 

DHS updated information: In March. April, and July 2007, OHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to establish standards and procedures for effective access control of 
airport secured areas. TSA reported that Its Aviation Direct Access Screening Program was piloted 
in March 2006 and disseminated to Federal Security Directors in August 2006 to provide for 
random screening of airport and airline employees and employees' property and vehicles as they 
enter secure areas of airports. Transportation security officers screen for the presence of 
explosives, incendiaries, weapons, and other items of interest as well as improper airport 
Identification. TSA reported that the Aviation Direct Access Screening Program was reissued in 
March 2007 to include Doarding gate screening and aircraft cabin searches and to mandate 
participation for airports nationwide. TSA also reported that it verifies the identification of individuals 
present in aiiport secured areas and assists operators and air carriers in performance of security 
responsibilities. DHS also provided us with updated sensitive information on its efforts to enhance 
security procedures for gate screening, aircraft cabin searches, and security measures for 
personnel identification media, as well as a description of TSA’s plans to assess technology being 
used to enhance access controls and a summary of TSA's access control policies and procedures. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has taken actions to establish procedures for access control of airport secured areas. 

However, DHS did not provide us with evidence that these actions provide for effective access 
control for airport secured areas and thus satisfy the Intent of this performance expectation. 

Additionally, DHS did not provide infotmation or documentation that it had addressed ail of the 
relevant requirements established in the Aviation and Transportation Security Act and our 2004 
recommendations related to ( 1 ) identifying security weaknesses of the commercial aiqjort system 
as a whole. (2) prioritizing funding to address the most critical needs, or (3) reducing the risks 
posed by airport workers. The recent assessment by the DHS OIG identified continuing 
weaknesses in TSA’s procedures to prevent unauthorized individuals from access to secured 
airport areas. Until DHS demonstrates how the security efforts it has undertaken have 
strengthened the security of airport access controls, it will be difficult for it to justify its resource 
needs and clearty identify progress in this area. 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 


4. Establish 
procedures for 
implementing 
biometric 
identifier 
systems for 
airport secured 
areas access 
control 


GAO findings: in June 2004, we reported that TSA had begun efforts to evaluate the effectiveness 
of security-related technologies, such as biometric identification systems. However, we reported 
that TSA had not developed a plan for implementing new technologies or balancing the costs and 
effectiveness of these technologies with the security needs of individual airports and the 
commercial airport system as a whole. In September 2005, TSA issued a guidance package for 
biometrics for airport access control. This guidance was primarily directed at airport operators who 
own and operate access control systems at ^riJorts and manufacturers of biometric devices who 
would need to submit their devices for qualificafion, including performance testing, in order to be 
potentially placed on a TSA biometric Qualified Products List. The guidance package includes 
information on technical and operational requirements and standards, implementation guidance, 
and a plan for biometric qualified products list. 


Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: DHS did not provide us with updated information on its efforts to 
establish procedures for implementing biometric identifier systems. 

Our assessment: \Ne conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
Although TSA issued a guidance package, we reported in April 2007 that DHS and industry 
stakeholders continue to face difficult challenges in ensuring that the biometric access control 
technologies will woi1< effectively in the maritime environment where the Transportation Worker 
Identification Credential program (DHS’s effort to develop biometric access control systems to 
verify the identity of individuals accessing secure transportation areas) is being initially tested. 
Because of the challenges in implementing the system in the maritime environment, DHS has not 
yet determined how and when it will implement a biometric identification system for access controls 
at commercials airports. We have initialed ongoing work to further assess DHS's efforts to 
establish procedures for implementing biometric identifier systems for airport secured areas access 
control. 


5. Ensure the 
screening of 
airport 
employees 
against terrorist 
watch lists 


GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 
expectation, as it has worked to ensure the screening of airport employees against terrorist watch achieved 
lists. We reported that TSA requires most airport workers who perform duties in secured and sterile 
areas to undergo a fingerprint-based criminal history records check. TSA further requires airport 
operators to compare applicants’ names against the No Fly List and Selectee List. Once workers 
undergo this review, they are granted access to ainjort areas in which they perform duties. For 
more information, see GAO-06-597T and GAO-04-728. 


6, Hire and GAO findings: DHS has hired and deployed a federal screening workforce at airports. TSA initially Generally 

deploy a federal deployed over 50,000 screeners {now called transportation security officers) at over achieved 

screening 440 commercial airports nationwide. However, TSA has experienced staffing shortages, and we 
workforce reported that to accomplish its security mission. TSA needs a sufficient number of passenger and 

checked baggage transportation security officers trained and certified in the latest screening 
procedures and technology. We reported in February 2004 that staffing shortages and ISA's hiring 
process had hindered the ability of some Federal Security Directors to provide sufficient resources 
10 staff screening checkpoints and oversee screening operations at their checkpoints without using 
additional measures such as overtime. TSA has taken action to address some of these staffing 
challenges by, for example, developing a model to determine the most appropriate allocation of 
transportation security officers among airports and implementing human capita! initiatives to 
address hiring and retention challenges. For more infomiation, see GAO-06-597T: Airport 
Passenger Screening: Preliminary Observations on Progress Made and Challenges Remaining, 

GAO-03-1173: and Aviation Security: TSA’s Staffing Allocation Model Is Useful for Allocating Staff 
among Airports, but Its Assumptions Should Be Systematicalty Reassessed, GAO-07-299. 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported that TSA deployed a pay-for-performance 
system, called Performance Accountability and Standards System, for transportation security 
officers, lead and supenrisory transportation security officers, and screening managers. TSA also 
reported that it has developed a local, decentralized hiring process to give Federal Security 
Directors more control over aspects of hiring. 
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Performance 

expectation 


7. Develop 
standards for 
determining 
aviation security 
staffing at 
airports 


8. Establish 
standards for 
training and 
testing the 
performance of 
airport screener 
staff 


Summary of findings Assessment 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. We 
have not yet fully evaluated ISA’s pay-for-perfonmance system or its hiring process. However, 

DHS has hired and deployed a federal screening workforce at airports. 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude ttiat DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 

expectation as DHS has developed standards for determining aviation security staffing levels, in achieved 

June 2005, ISA submitted its report on aviation security staffing standards to Congress. Known as 

the Staffing Allocation Mode!, these standards are intended to provide an objective measure for 

detennining staffing levels for transportation security officers, while staying within the 

congressionally mandated limit of 45,000 full-time equivalent screeners. in February 2007, we 

reported that ISA's Staffing Allocation Model is intended to provide a sufficient number of 

transportation security officers — or screeners — to perform passenger and checked baggage 

screening through built-in assumptions, which are designed to ensure the necessary levels of 

security and to minimize wait times, along with multiple monitoring mechanisms to assess the 

sufficiency of the model’s outputs. However, we identified concerns with some of the fiscal year 

2006-modet assumptions. Further, although ISA officials stated that they plan to conduct an 

annual review of select assumptions, and based changes to the fiscal year 2007 mode! on such a 

review, ISA does not have a mechanism in place for prioritizing its review and for ensuring that all 

assumptions are periodically validated to help ensure that they reflect operating conditions. We 

reported that ISA risks basing its staffing allocations on assumptions that do not reflect operating 

conditions if periodic validations are not conducted. For more information, see GAO-06-597I: 

Aviation Security; Progress Made in Systematic Planning to Guide Key Investment Decisions, but 
More Work Remains, GAO-07-448I: and GAO-07-299. 

GAO findings: DHS has established standards for training and testing airport transportation Generally 

security officers. For example, ISA introduced an Online Learning Center that made self-guided achieved 
courses available over the internet. In December 2005, ISA reported completing enhanced 
explosives detection training for over 18,000 transportation security officers. ISA also implemented 
and strengthened efforts to collect performance data on the effectiveness of screening operations. 

For example, ISA increased its use of covert testing to assess the performance of screening 
operations. However, we identified concerns with transportation security officers’ access to online 
training. In May 2005, we also noted that ISA had not yet begun to use data from local covert 
testing to identify training and performance needs because of difficulties in ensuring that local 
covert testing was implemented consistently nationwide, although ISA is taking some actions to 
address this issue, in April 2007. we reported that ISA monitors transportation security officers’ 
compliance with passenger checkpoint screening standard operating procedures through its 
performance accountability and standards system and through local and national covert testing. 

According to ISA officials, the agency developed the performance accountability and standards 
system in response to our 2003 report that recommended that ISA establish a performance 
management system that makes meaningful distinctions in employee performance and in response 
to input from ISA airport staff on how to improve passenger and checked baggage screening 
measures. This system is used by ISA to measure transportation security officers' compliance with 
passenger checkpoint screening procedures. We have ongoing work assessing ISA’s covert 
testing program, which we will complete later this year. For more information, see GAO-5971; 

Aviation Security: Screener Training and Performance Measurement Strengthened, but More Work 
Remains, GAO-05-457: and GAO-07-448T. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, OHS provided us with updated information on its efforts 

to train and test the performance of airport screener staff. ISA reported that its Aviation Screening 

Assessment Program, which is to be implemented at all airports this year, is intended to use local 

screening workforce and Bomb Afi^raisa! Officers to perform covert testing of passenger and 

baggage screening capabilities. ISA reported that the program is intended to measure screening 

performance using standardized test scenarios. In addition. ISA reported that it is implementing 

Improvised Explosive Devices Checkpoint Screening Driils in which transportation security officers 
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Performance 

expectation 


9. Establish a 
program and 
requirements to 
allow eligible 
airports to use a 
private 
screening 
workforce 


10. Train and 
deploy federal 
air marshals on 
high-risk flights 


1 1 . Establish 
standards for 
training flight 
and cabin crews 


Summary of findings Assessment 

will be routinely exposed to simulated items, vwthout warning. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation, as 
DHS has established standards for training ar>d ^ting for aiiport transportation security officers. 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 

expectation, as DHS has taken actions to establish a program that allows eligible airports to use achieved 

private screeners. In March 2006, we reported that TSA created the Screening Partnership 

Program to aiiow all commercial aiiports an c^portunity to apply to TSA for permission to use 

qualified private screening contractors and pnvate sector screeners. We noted that TSA developed 

performance goals and began drafting related measures and targets to assess the performance of 

private screening contractors under the Screening Partnership Program in the areas of security, 

customer service, costs, workforce management, and innovation. However, we noted that as TSA 

moved forward with this program, it had opportunities to strengthen the management and oversight 

of the program, including providing clear guidance to program applicants on their roles and 

responsibilities at airports where a privatized screener wortdorce operates and identifying the 

underlying reasons for the small number of program applicants. For more information, see Aviation 

Security: Progress Made to Set Up Program Using Private-Sector Airport Screeners, but More 

Work Remains, GAO-06-166 and Awathn Security: Preliminary Observations on TSA's Progress 

to Allow Airports to Use Private Passenger and Baggage Screening Services, GAO-05-126. 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 

expectation, as DHS has trained and deployed federal air marshals on flights deemed high-risk. To achieved 

carry out its mission, the Federal Air Marshal Service deploys federal air marshals on board flights 

either destined for or originating in the United States. Deployed to passenger flights, federal air 

marshals dress in plain clothes to blend in with other passengers and perform their duties 

discreetly in an effort to avoid drawing undue attention to themselves. We have ongoing work 

assessing the Federal Air Marshal Service program. For more information, see Aviation Security: 

Federal Air Marshal Service Could Benefit from Improved Planning and Controls, Q AO'06-203. 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 

expectation, as it has established standards for training flight and cabin crews. In September 2005, achieved 

we reported that TSA enhanced guidance and standards for flight and cabin crew member security 

training with input from stakeholders. Specifically, TSA revised the guidance and standards to 

include additional training elements required by law and to improve the organization and clarity of 

the guidance and standards. TSA also took steps to strengthen its efforts to oversee air carriers' 

flight and cabin crew security training to ensure they were complying with the required guidance 

and standards. For example, in January 2005, TSA added staff with expertise in designing training 

programs to review air carriers’ crew member security training curriculums and developed a 

standard form for staff to use to conduct their reviews. TSA also developed an advanced voluntary 

self-defense training program with input from stakeholders and implemented the program in 

December 2004. However, we noted that TSA had not established strategic goals and 

performance measures for assessing the effectiveness of the training because it considered its role 

in the training program as regulatory. We also noted that TSA lacked adequate controls for 

monitoring and reviewing air carriers' crew member security training, including written procedures 

for conducting and documenting these reviews. For more infoimatton, see Aviation Security: Flight 

and Cabin Crew Member Security Training Strengthened, but Better Planning and Internal Controls 

Needed, GAO-05-781 . 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 


1 2. Establish a GAO and DHS IG findings: According to the DHS 16, TSA’s Federal Flight Deck Officer program is 

program to allow to select, train, deputize, arm with handguns, and supervise volunteer airline pilots and other flight 
authorized flight deck crew members for the purpose of defending the flight decks of passenger and cargo aircraft, 
deck officers to The IG reported in December 2006, they surveyed a sample of federal flight deck officers to 
use firearms to identify pilot concerns about the Federal Flight Deck Officer program. Pilot concerns included not 
defend against being given time off to attend training, the remote location of the training and the amount of time 
any terrorist or needed to get to the training site, TSA’s we^ns carriage policy, and the type of credentials used 

criminal acts to identify federal flight deck officem. These concerns may have dissuaded pilots from participating 

in the program, thus reducing the number of federal flight deck officers, in December 2005. 
management of the Federal Flight Deck Officer program was assigned to TSA’s Office of Law 
Enforcement-Federal Air Marshal Service. This office established focus groups to foster 
communications among the federal flight deck officer community, the airline industry, and 
professional associations, and to address federal flight deck officer operational concerns. Also, the 
office management established a federal flight deck officer woildng group to assess 
recommendations on proposals concerning federal flight deck officer credentials and badges, 
checkpoint requirements, weapons issues (including transport, storage, and qualifications), 
communications protocols, training, and industry liaison. While TSA has now trained and deputized 
federal flight deck officers and has addressed various procedural and process issues, the DHS IQ 
concluded that more needed to be accomplished to maximize the use of federal flight deck officers 
on international and domestic flights. TSA continues to work with federal flight deck officers, 
Federal Security Directors, and industry to improve Federal Flight Deck Officer program 
effectiveness. For more information, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector 
General, Improvements Needed in TSA’s Federal Flight Deck Officer Program. OIG-07-14 
(Washington, D.C.: December 2006). 


Generally 

achieved 


DHS updated information: in March 2007, DHS reported that it has implemented a Federal Flight 
Deck Officer program for all-cargo aircraft operators and noted that this program provides training 
to pilots, program management, resources, and equipment to protect the aircraft. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. The 
DHS )Q reported that TSA has established and is working to improve the Federal Flight Deck 
Officer Program, However, the DHS IG also reported that a variety of challenges have affected the 
program, including the amount of time and location of training, the weapons carriage policy, and 
type of credentials used to identify federal flight deck officers. 


13. Establish 
policies and 
procedures to 
ensure that 
individuals 
known to pose, 
or suspected of 
posing, a risk or 
threat to security 
are identified 
and subjected to 
appropriate 
action 


GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. TSA ensures that all passengers on domestic flights are checked against the Selectee 
List and No Fly List. Passenger prescreening is used to identify passengers who may pose a 
higher risk to aviation security than other passengers and therefore should receive additional and 
more thorough security scrutiny. Air carriers check passenger information against government 
supplied watch lists that contain the names of individuals who. for certain reasons, are either not 
allowed to fly (the No Fly List) or pose a higher than normal risk and therefore require additional 
security attention (the Selectee List). Passengers on the No Fly List are denied boarding passes 
and are not permitted to fly unless cleared by law enforcement officers. Passengers who are on the 
Selectee List are issued boarding passes, and they and their baggage undergo additional security 
measures. For more information, see Aviation Security: Secure Flight Development and Testing 
Under Way, but Risks Should Be Managed as System Is Further Developed, GAO-05-356. 


Generally 

achieved 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 


14. Develop and 
implement an 
advanced 
prescreening 
system to allow 
DHS to compare 
domestic 
passenger 
information to 
the Selectee List 
and No Fly List 


GAO findings: DHS is developing an advanced passenger prescreening system called Secure 
Flight. However, TSA has faced challenges in developing and implementing Secure Flight and has 
not yet completed its development efforts. In K)06 we reported that TSA had not conducted critical 
activities in accordance with best practices for lai^scafe information technology programs and 
had not followed a disciplined life cycle approach in developing Secure Flight, in which all phases 
of the project are defined by a series of orderly steps and the development of related 
documentation. We also found that while TSA had taken steps to implement an information 
security management program for protecting Secure Flight information and assets, its efforts were 
incomplete, based on federal standards and industry best practices. In addition, in 2006 we 
reported that prior to TSA's rebaselining effort of Secure Flight, several oversight reviews of the 
program had been conducted that raised questions about program management, including the lack 
of fully defined requirements. In January 2(X)7, TSA reported that it has completed its rebaselining 
efforts, which included reassessing program goals and capabilities and developing a new schedule 
and cost estimates. However, we have not yet assessed TSA’s progress in addressing past 
problems. In February 2007, we reported that as TSA moves forward with Secure Flight, it will 
need to employ a range of program management disciplines, which we previously found missing, 
to control program cost, schedule, performance, and privacy risks. We have ongoing work 
reviewing DHS’s efforts to develop and implement Secure Flight, including progress made during 
its rebaselining efforts. For more infonnation, see Aviation Security: Management Challenges 
Remain for the Transportation Security Administration’s Secure Flight Program. GAO-06-864T: 
Aviation Security: Transportation Security Administration Did Not Fully Disclose Uses of Personal 
Information during Secure Flight Program Testing in Initial Privacy Notes, but Has Recently Taken 
Steps to More Fully Inform the Public, GAO-05-864R; and Aviation Security: Secure Flight 
Development and Testing Under Way. but Risks Should Be Managed as System Is Further 
Developed, GAO'05-356. 


Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its efforts 
to develop and implement Secure Flight. DHS reported that as a result of its rebaselining efforts, 
government controls were developed to implement Secure Flight, and DHS provided information 
on Secure Flight’s technical and system engineering management plans and requirements, 
concept of operations, risk assessments, and privacy issues. DHS reported that it plans to begin 
parallel operations with the first groups of domestic aircraft operators in the first quarter of fiscal 
year 2009 and to take overfull responsibility for watch list matching in fiscal year 2010, 


Our assessmenU^Ne conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
DHS is continuing efforts to develop the Secure Flight program, but has not yet completed its 
development efforts and has not yet implemented the program. 


15. Develop and 
implement an 
international 
passenger 
prescreening 
process to 
compare 
passenger 
information to 
terrorist watch 
lists before 
aircraft 
departure 


GAO findings: DHS has not yet implemented enhancements to its passenger prescreening process 
for passengers on international flights departing from or bound to the United States. We recently 
reported that the existing identity-matching component of DHS's process involves separate 
matching activities conducted by air carriers (prior to a flight’s departure and pursuant to TSA 
requirements) and by CBP (generally after a flight’s departure). We reported that as with domestic 
passenger prescreening, air carriers conduct an initial match of self-reported passenger name 
record data against the No Fly List and Selectee List before international flight departures. GBP's 
process, in effect, supplements the ait carrier identity-matching for international flights by 
comparing additional passenger inforniation collected from passports (this information becomes 
part of Advanced Passenger Information System data), against the No Fly List and Seiectee List 
and other government databases. Under current federal regulations for GBP’s prescreening of 
passengers on international flights, air carriers are required to provide the U.S. government with 
passenger name record data as well as Advanced Passenger Information System data to allow the 
government to conduct, among other things, identity matching procedures against the No Fly List 
and Seiectee List — which typically occur just after or at times just before the departure of 
international flights traveling to or from the United States, respectively. To address a concern that 
the federal government’s identity matching may not be conducted in a timely manner, in 2004, 


Generally not 
achieved 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

Congress mandated that DHS issue a propose rule requiring that the U.S. government’s identity- 
matching process occur before the departure of international flights. CBP published this proposed 
rule in July 2006 and, if implemented, it would allow the U.S. government to conduct passenger 
prescreening in advance of flight departure, and would eliminate the need for air carriers to 
continue performing an identity-matching function for international flights. For more information, 
see GAO-07-448T and Aviation Security: Efforts to Strengthen International Passenger 
Prescreening Are Under Way, but Planning and lir^slementation Issues Remain, GAO-07-346. 

DHS updated information: in March 2007, TSA reported that it was working with CBP to combine 
the predeparture Advance Passenger Information System and Secure Flight into one DHS solution. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
We identified various problems with DHS’s implementation of the international prescreening 
process and made recommendations to help address some of those concerns. In addition, while 
efforts to define functional requirements and operations are undenway for aligning international and 
domestic passenger prescreening, ftjH implementation of an integrated system will not occur for 
several years, as Secure Flight is not yet operational for domestic passenger prescreening. 


16. Develop and 
implement 
processes and 
procedures for 
physically 
screening 
passengers at 
airport 
checkpoints 


GAO findings: DHS has developed and implemented processes and procedures for screening 
passengers at checkpoints. Passenger screening is a process by which authorized TSA personnel 
inspect individuals and property to deter and prevent the carriage of any unauthorized explosives, 
incendiary, weapon, or other dangerous item onboard an aircraft or into a sterile area. Authorized 
TSA personnel must inspect individuals for prohibited items at designated screening locations. The 
passenger-screening functions are X-ray screening of property, walk-through metal detector 
screening of individuals, hand-wand or pat-down screening of individuals, physical search of 
property and trace detection for explosives, and behavioral observation. We have also reported 
that TSA has developed processes and procedures for screening passengers at security 
checkpoints, balancing security needs with efficiency and customer service considerations. TSA 
has also revised these policies and procedures to generally improve the efficiency, effectiveness, 
and clarity of the procedures, but could improve the evaluation of procedures before they are 
implemented. In April 2007, we reported that standard operating procedures modifications were 
proposed based on the professional judgment of TSA senior-level officials and program-level staff. 
In some cases, TSA tested proposed modifications at selected airports to help determine whether 
the changes would achieve their intended purpose. However, we reported that TSA’s data 
collection and analyses could be improved to help TSA determine whether proposed procedures 
that are operationally tested would achieve their intended purpose. We also reported that TSA’s 
documentation on proposed modifications to screening procedures was not complete. We noted 
that without more complete documentation. TSA may not be able to justify key modifications to 
passenger screening procedures to Congress and the traveling public. For more information, see 
Aviation Security: Risk, Experience, and Customer Concerns Drive Changes to Airline Passenger 
Screening Procedures, but Evaluation and Documentation of Proposed Changes Could Be 
Improved, QAO-07-634; Aviation Security: TSA’s Change to Its Prohibited Items List Has Not 
Resulted in Any Reported Security Incidents, but the Impact of the Change on Screening 
Operations Is Inconclusive, GAO-07-623R; GAO-03-1173: and GAO-06-371T. 


Generally 

achieved 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported that it trained tens of thousands of 
transportation security officers and took various regulatory actions to address concerns regarding 
liquids and gels carried aboard aircraft. DHS reported that TSA worked with technical experts and 
counterparts in other countries to harmonize security procedures. TSA also reported making 
changes to the Prohibited Items List to allow transportation security officers to focus on detecting 
high-risk threats which have the ability to cause catastrophic damage, such as improvised 
explosive devices. Moreover, TSA provided information on two recent initiatives intended to 
strengthen the passenger checkpoint screening process. TSA's Screening Passenger by 
Observation Technique program is a behavior observation and analysis program designed to 
provide TSA Behavior Detection Officers with a nonintrusive means of identifying potentially hiqh- 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

risk individuals who exhibit behaviors indicative inordinate levels of stress, fear, and/or deception 
that couid indicate possible terrorist or criminal activity. TSA reported that this program is 
implemented using a threat-based strategy emd is based on odter behavioral analysis programs 
used by law enforcement and security personnel. In addition, ISA's Travel Document Checker 
program replaces current travel document checkers with transportation security officers who have 
access to sensitive security information on the threat posture of the aviation industry and check for 
fraudulent documents. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation, as 
DHS has developed and implemented processes and procedures for screening passengers at 
airport checkpoints. 


17. Develop and 
test checkpoint 
technologies to 
address 
vulnerabilities 


GAO findings: DHS has undertaken efforts to develop and test checkpoint technologies to address Generally 
vulnerabilities that may be exploited by identified threats such as improvised explosive devices. For achieved 
example, TSA recently placed increased focus on the threats posed by liquid explosives and has 
been developing technology to automatically detect liquid explosives in bottles. TSA has also been 
modif^ng commercial-off-the-shelf technologies to mitigate threats posed by passengers bearing 
improvised explosive devices. However, these machines do not automatically detect explosives. 

For example, TSA is modifying a whole body image to screen passengers for explosives, plastics, 
and metals otherwise obfuscated by clothing. The machine uses x-ray backscatter technology to 
produce an image that transportation security officers interpret. We are currently reviewing DHS 
and ISA's efforts to develop and test technologies and will be reporting on these efforts iater this 
year. For more information, see GAO-06-371T. 


DHS updated information: in March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its efforts 
to develop and test checkpoint technologies. TSA reported that it is exploring portable explosive 
detection system units and explosive trace portals at various airport locations and is operationally 
testing a whole body imaging system. TSA also reported that it is planning to pilot test a cast and 
prosthetics screening technology and an automated explosives detection system for carry-on 
baggage. TSA also reported that, in partnership with the Science and Technology Directorate, it is 
assessing the capabilities of advanced x-ray technologies to provide enhanced capabilities in the 
detection of improvised explosives devices in carry-on items. 


18. Deploy 
checkpoint 
technologies to 
address 
vulnerabilities 


Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has reported taking actions to develop and test checkpoint technologies. The full extent of 
OHS's efforts is the focus of an ongoing GAO review scheduled for completion later this year. 

GAO findings: DHS has not yet deployed checkpoint technologies to address key existing Generally not 

vulnerabilities. For example, in July 2006, TSA provided us with information that 97 explosives achieved 

trace portal machines had been installed at over 37 airports. TTiis new technology uses puffs of air 

to help detect the presence of explosives on individuals. However, OHS identified problems with 

these machines and has halted their deployment. OHS’s fiscal year 2007 budget request stated 

that TSA expected that 434 explosives trace portal machines would be in operation throughout the 

country by September 2007. TSA is also developing backscatter technology, but limited progress 

has been made in fietding this technology at airport passenger screening checkpoints. We are 

currently reviewing ISA’s technology development and deployment efforts and will be reporting on 

these efforts later this year. For more information, see GAO-06-371T. 


DHS updated information: DHS reported in March 2007 that extensive deployment of new 
technologies will not be reaiiaed for another 2 years. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
DHS has faced challenges and delays in deploying checkpoint technologies to effectively address 
vulnerabilities, and TSA has reported that deployment of new technologies is likely 2 years away. 
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Performance 

expectation 

19. Deploy EDS 
and ETD 
systems to 
screen checked 
baggage for 
explosives 


20. Develop a 
plan to deploy 
in-line baggage 
screening 
equipment at 
airports 


21 . Pursue the 
deployment and 
use of in-line 
baggage 
screening 
equipment at 
airports 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings and assessment: We conr^ude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 
expectation, as TSA has deployed EDS and ETD systems at the nation’s airports. From November achieved 
2001 through June 2006, TSA procured and installed about 1,600 EDS machines and about 
7,200 ETD machines to screen checked baggage for explosives at over 400 commercial airports, 

TSA made progress in fielding EDS and ETD equipment at the nation's airports, placing this 
equipment in a stand-alone mode — usually in airport lobbies — to conduct the primary screening of 
checked baggage for explosives, due to congressional mandates to field the equipment quickly and 
limitations in aiiport design. For more information, see Aviation Security: TSA Oversight of 
Checked Baggage Screening Procedures Could Be Strengthened, GAO-06-869 and 
GAO-06-371T. 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 

expectation. DHS has developed a plan to deploy in-line baggage screening equipment at airports, achieved 

based in part on a recommendaticm we made. The plan is aimed at increasing security through 

deploying more EDS machines, lowering program life-cycle costs, minimizing impacts on TSA and 

airport and airline operations, and providing a flexible security infrastructure. In March 2005, we 

reported that at nine airports where TSA had agreed to help fund the installation of in-line EDS 

systems, TSA estimated that screening with in-line EDS machines could save the federal 

government about $1 .3 billion over 7 years. In February 2006, TSA reported that many of the initial 

in-line EDS systems did not achieve the anticipated savings. However, recent improvements in the 

design of the in-line EDS systems and EDS screening technology offer the opportunity for higher- 

performance and lower-cost screening systems. Screening with in-line EDS systems may also 

result in security benefits by reducing the need for TSA to use alternative screening procedures, 

such as screening with explosives detection canines and physical bag searches, which involve 

trade-offs in security effectiveness. For more information, see GAO-06-869; GAO-06-371T; and 

GAO-07-448T. 

GAO findings: Despite delays in the widespread deployment of in-line systems due to the high Generally 
upfront capital investment required, DHS is pursuing the deployment and use of In-line explosives achieved 
detection equipment and is seeking creative financing solutions to fund the deployment of these 
systems. TSA determined that recent improvements in the design of the in-line EDS systems and 
EDS screening technology offer the opportunity for higher performance and lower cost screening 
systems. Screening with in-line EDS systems could also result in security benefits by reducing 
congestion in airport lobbies and reducing the need for TSA to use alternative screening 
procedures, such as screening with explosives detection canines and physical bag searches. 

ISA’s use of these procedures, which are to be used only when volumes of baggage awaiting 
screening pose security vulnerabilities or when TSA officials determine that there is a security risk 
associated with large concentrations of passengers in an area, has involved trade-offs in security 
effectiveness. TSA has begun to systematically plan for the optimal deployment of checked 
baggage screening systems, but resources have not been made available by Congress to fund the 
installation of in-line EDS machines on a large-scale basis. TSA reported that as of June 2006, 

25 airports had operational in-line EDS systems and an additional 24 airports had in-line systems 
under development. In May 2006, TSA reported that under current investment levels, installation of 
optimal checked baggage screening systems would not be completed until approximately 2024. 

For more information, see GAO-06-869 and GAO-06-371T. 

DHS updated information: in March 2007, DHS reported fliat it is working with its airport and air 
carrier stakeholders to improve checked baggage screening solutions and to look creatively at in- 
line baggage screening system solutions to enhance security and free up lobby space at airports. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has undertaken efforts to deploy and use in-line baggage screening equipment, but 
challenges exist to deploying in-line systems due to foe high costs of the systems and questions 
regarding how the systems will be funded. 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

22. Develop a GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance Generally 

plan for air expectation, DHS has developed a strategic plan for domestic air cargo security and has taken achieved 

cargo security actions to use risk management principles to guide inv^tment decisions related to air cargo bound 
for the United Slates from a foreign country, referred to as inbound air cargo, but these actions are 
not yet complete. With regard to domestic air cargo, we reported that TSA completed an Air Cargo 
Strategic Plan in November 2003 that outlined a threat-based risk management approach to 
securing the nation’s air cargo transportation s^tem. TSA's plan identified strategic objectives and 
priority actions for enhancing air cargo security based on risk, cost, and deadlines. With regard to 
inbound air cargo, in April 2007, we reported that TSA and CBP have taken some preliminary steps 
to use risk management principles to guide their investment decisions related to inbound air cargo, 
as advocated by DHS, but most of these efforts are in the planning stages. We reported that 
although TSA completed a risk-based strategic plan to address domestic air cargo security, it has 
not developed a similar strategy for addressing inbound air cargo security, including how best to 
partner with CBP and international air cargo stakeholders. Further, TSA has identified the primary 
threats associated with inbound air cargo, but has not yet assessed which areas of inbound air 
cargo are most vulnerable to attack and which inbound air cargo assets are deemed most critical to 
protect. TSA plans to assess inbound air cargo vulnerabilities and critical assets — two crucial 
elements of a risk-based management approach— but has not yet established a methodology or 
time frame for how and when these assessments will be completed. Without such assessments, 
we reported that TSA may not be able to appropriately focus its resources on the most critical 
securi^ needs. We recommended that TSA more fully develop a risk-based strategy to address 
inbound air cargo security, including establishing goals and objectives for securing inbound air 
cargo and establishing a methodology and time frames for completing assessments of inbound air 
cargo vulnerabilities and critical assets that can be used to help prioritize the actions necessary to 
enhance security. For more information, see Aviation Security: Federal Action Needed to 
Strengthen Domestic Air Cargo Security, GAO-06-76. and Aviation Security: Federal Efforts to 
Secure U.S.-Bound Air Cargo Are in the Eariy Stages and Could Be Strengthened, GAO-07-660. 


23. Develop and 
implement 
procedures to 
screen air cargo 


GAO findings: DHS has taken actions to develop and implement procedures for screening Generally 

domestic air cargo.’ With regard to domestic air cargo, air carriers are responsible for implementing achieved 

TSA security requirements that include measures related to the acceptance, handling, and 

inspection of cargo: training of employees in security and cargo inspection procedures; testing 

employee proficiency in cargo inspection; and access to cargo areas and aircraft, and TSA 

inspects carriers’ compliance. We reported in October 2005 that TSA had significantly increased 

the number of domestic air cargo inspections conducted of air carrier and indirect air carrier 

compliance with security requirements. We also reported that TSA exempted certain cargo from 

random inspection because it did not view the exempted cargo as posing a significant security risk. 

However, airline Industry stakeholders told us that while the rationale for exempting certain types of 
cargo from random inspection was understandable, the exemptions may have created potential 
security risks and vulnerabilities. Partly on the basis of a recommendation we made. TSA is 
evaluating existing exemptions to determine whether they pose a security risk and has reduced 
some exemptions that were previously allowed. We also noted that TSA had not developed 
performance measures to determine to what extent air carriers and indirect air carriers were 
complying with security requirements and had not analyzed the results of inspections to 
systematically target future inspections on those entities that pose a higher security risk to the 
domestic air cargo system. We have reported that without these performance measures and 
systematic analyses. TSA would be limits in its ability to effectively target its workforce for future 
inspections and fulfill its oversight responsibilities for this essential area of aviation security. With 
regard to inbound air cargo, in April 2007, we reported that TSA issued its air cargo security rule in 
May 2006, which included a number of provisions aimed at enhancing the security of inbound air 
cargo, For example, the final rule acknowledged that TSA amended its security directives and 
programs to triple the percentage of cargo inspected on domestic and foreign passenger aircraft. 

To implement the requirements contained in the air cargo security rule, TSA drafted revisions to its 
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expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

existing security programs for domestic and foreign passenger air carriers and created new 
security programs for domestic and foreign ali-cargo carriers. However, we reported that TSA 
requirements continue to allow inspection exemptions for certain types of inbound air cargo 
transported on passenger air carriers. We resorted tiiat this risk was further heightened because 
TSA has limited information on the background of and security risk posed by foreign shippers 
whose cargo may fall within these exemptions. TSA officials stated that the agency is holding 
discussions with industry stakeholders to determine whether additional revisions to current air 
cargo inspection exemptions are needed. We also reported that TSA inspects domestic and foreign 
passenger air carriers with service to the United States to assess whether the air carriers are 
complying with air cargo security requirements, such as inspecting a certain percentage of air 
cargo. We reported, however, that TSA did not cuirentiy inspect all air carriers transporting cargo 
into the United States. While TSA’s compliance inspections provide useful information, the agency 
has not developed an inspection plan that Includes performance goals and measures to determine 
to what extent air carriers are complying with security requirements. For more information, see 
GAO-06-76 and GAO-07-660. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its efforts 
to develop and implement procedures for screening air cargo. DHS noted that because the 
Aviation and Transportation Security Act set specific milestones for screening cargo and baggage 
carried on passenger aircraft, TSA focused initially on passenger aircraft. DHS issued the Air 
Cargo Security Requirements Final Rule in May 2006 that requires airports that currently maintain 
a Security Identification Display Area to expand the area to air cargo operating areas. At airports 
where a Security Identification Display Area is nonexistent but ali-cargo operations occur, TSA 
requires aircraft operators to incorporate other security measures, such as security threat 
assessments for all persons with unescorted access to cargo, into their programs. TSA also 
reported that as of March 2007, it had 300 inspectors dedicated solely to oversight of the air cargo 
supply chain. During 2006, TSA reported that inspectors conducted more than 31.000 compliance 
reviews of air carriers and freight consolidators and have conducted covert testing of the domestic 
air cargo supply chain. TSA also reported that it is developing an air cargo risk-based targeting 
system to assess the risk of cargo to be moved on all aircraft operating within the United States. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has developed and implemented procedures to screen domestic and inbound air cargo. 

Furthermore, TSA has significantly increased the number of domestic air cargo inspections 
conducted of air carrier and indirect air carrier compliance with security requirements. However, as 
we previously reported, TSA requirements continue to allow inspection exemptions for certain 
types of inbound air cargo transported on passenger air carriers, which could create security 
vulnerabilities, and TSA has limited information on the background of and security risk posed by 
foreign shippers whose cargo may fall within these exemptions. 

GAO findings: DHS has not yet developed and implemented technologies needed to screen air Generally not 
cargo. TSA’s plans for enhancing air cargo security include developing and testing air cargo achieved 

inspection technology. However, these planned enhancements may pose operational, financial, 
and technological challenges to the agency and air cargo industry stakeholders. In October 2005 
we reported that TSA had completed a pilot program focused on testing the applicability of EDS 
technology to inspect individual pieces of air cargo, referred to as break bulk cargo. Although EDS 
is an approved method for inspecting passenger baggage, it had not been tested by TSA to 
determine its effectiveness in inspecting air cargo. According to TSA officials. TSA must review the 
results of its EDS pilot test before the agency would determine whether to certify EOS for 
inspecting air cargo. According to TSA officials, the agency has also been pursuing multiple 
technologies to automate the detection of explosives in the types and quantities that would cause 
catastrophic damage to an aircraft in flight. TSA planned to develop working prototypes of these 
technologies by September 2006 and cromplete operational testing by 2008. TSA acknowledged 
that full development of these technologies may lake 5 to 7 years. In /^ril 2007, we reported that 
DHS has taken some steps to incorporate new technologies into strengthening the security of air 
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cargo, which will affect both domestic and inbound air cargo. However, we reported that TSA and 
DHS's Science and Technology Directorate were in ttie early stages of evaluating available 
aviation security technologies to determine their applic^ility to the domestic air cargo environment. 

TSA and the Science and Technology Directorate are seeking to identify and develop technologies 
that can effectively inspect and secure air cargo wWi minimal impact on the flow of commerce. 

According to TSA officials, there is no single technology capable of efficiently and effectively 
inspecting all types of air cargo for the full range of potential terrorist threats, including explosives 
and weapons of mass destruction. Accordingly, TSA, together with the Science and Technology 
Directorate, is conducting a number of pilot programs that are testing a variety of different 
technologies that may be used separately or in combination to inspect and secure air cargo. These 
pilot programs seek to enhance the security of air cargo by improving the effectiveness of air cargo 
inspections through increased detection rates and reduced false alarm rates, while addressing the 
two primary threats to air cargo identified by TSA — hijackers on an ail-cargo aircraft and explosives 
on passenger aircraft. TSA anticipates completing ite pilot tests by 2008. but has not yet 
established time frames for when it might implement these methods or technologies for the 
inbound air cargo system. According to DHS and TSA officials, further testing and analysis will be 
necessary to make determinations about the capabilities and costs of these technologies when 
employed for inspecting inbound air cargo at foreign locations. For more information, see 
GAO-06-76 and GAO-07-660. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its efforts 
to develop and implement air cargo screening technologies. TSA reported that new technologies to 
physically screen air cargo will not be available in the near term. TSA reported that it is using and 
improving existing technologies to screen air cargo. For example, TSA reported increasing the use 
of canine teams and stated that these teams dedicate about 25 percent of their time of air cargo 
security activities. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS focused initial aviation security efforts on fulfilling congressional mandates related to 
passenger and baggage screening and has faced challenges in its efforts to develop and 
implement air cargo screening technologies. In prior work, we reported that TSA has taken actions 
to develop technologies for screening air cargo, but had not yet tested the effectiveness of various 
technologies in inspecting air cargo. We also reported that full development of technologies for 
screening air cargo may be years away. 

Source.’ GAO analysis. 

Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, "generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken a sufficient number of actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An 
assessment of “generally not achieved” may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial 
effort to satisfy some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have 
not completed work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance 
expectation, and'or the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to 
which DHS has achieved the performance expectation, we indicated "no assessment made." 
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The terms “inspecting” luid “saeening" have been useci interchangeably by ISA to denote some 
level of examination of a perscwi or good, which can entail a number of different actions, including 
manual physical in^»ctkHis to ensure that cargo does not contain weapons, explosives, or 
stowaways, or in^^edicms using nonintrusive technologies that do not require the cargo to be opened 
in order to be insjwcted. For this and ttie subsequent performance expectation, we use the term 
“screen" to refer to this broad range of activities. However, in our April 2007 report that is referenced 
in this performance e)g>ectatk8i’s associated findings section, the term “screening” was used when 
referring to TSA or CBP efforts to ^}piy a filter to analyze cargo related information to identify cargo 
shipment characteristics or anomalies for security risks. The term “inspection” was used to refer only 
to air Carrie, TSA, or CBP effc^s to examine air cargo through physical searches and the use of 
nonintrusive ler^nologies. 


DHS Has Made Moderate 
Progress in Securing 
Surface Transportation 
Modes 


DHS has undertaken various initiatives to secure surface transportation 
modes, and within the department, TSA is primarily responsible for 
surface trsurisportation security efforts. Since its creation following the 
events of September 11, 2001, TSA has focused much of its efforts and 
resources on meeting legislative mandates to strengthen commercial 
aviation security. However, 'reA has more recently placed additional focus 
on securing surface modes of transportation, which includes establishing 
security standards and conducting assessments and inspections of surface 
transportation modes such as passenger and freight rail; mass transit; 
highways, including commercial vehicles; and pipelines. Although TSA has 
primary responsibility within the department for surface transportation 
security, the responsibility for securing rail and other transportation 
modes is shared among federal, state, and local governments and the 
private sector. For example, with regard to passenger rail security, in 
addition to TSA, DHS’s Office of Grant Programs provides grant funds to 
rail operators and conducts risk assessments for passenger rail agencies. 
Within the Department of Transportation, the Federal Transit 
Administration and Federal Railroad Administration have responsibilities 
for passenger rail safety and security. In addition, public and private 
passenger rail operators are also responsible for securing their rail 
systems. 


As shown in table 24, we identified five performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of surface transportation security, and we found that overall 
DHS has made moderate progress in meeting those performance 
expectations. Specifically, we found that DHS has generally achieved three 
of these performance expectations and has generally not achieved two 
others. 
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Table 24: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Surface Transportation Security 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

1 . Develop and adopt a strategic approach for implementing surface 
transportation security functions 

✓ 



2. Conduct threat, criticality, and vulnerability assessments of 
surface transportation assets 




3. Issue standards for securing surface transportation modes 




4. Conduct compliance inspections for surface transportation 
systems 




5. Administer grant programs for surface transportation security 




Total 

3 

2 

0 


ScHiice: GAO 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of tfie expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of OHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved” may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made." 

Table 25 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of surface transportation security and our assessment of whether 
DHS has taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the 
performance expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to 
satisfy most of the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not 
achieved). 
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Table 25: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Surface Transportation Security 


Performance 

expectation 

1. Develop and 
adopt a strategic 
approach for 
implementing 
surface 
transportation 
security functions 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings: DHS has developed a strategic ^proach for securing surface transportation Generally 

modes, which include mass transit, passenger rail, freight rail, commercial vehicles, pipelines, achieved 

and related infrastructure such as roads and highways. In the past we have reported that TSA 

had not issued the Transportation Sector Specific Plan or supporting plans for securing all 

modes of transportation, in accordance with DHS's National Infrastructure Protection Plan and 

a December 2006 executive order. We reported that until TSA issued the sector-specific plan 

and supporting plans, it lacked a clearly communicated strategy with goals and objectives for 

securing the transportation sector. In addition, in March 2007, we testified that as of 

September 2005, DHS had begun developing, but had not yet completed a framework to help 

federal agencies and the private sector develop a consistent approach for analyzing and 

comparing risks to transportation and other critical sectors. For more information, see 

Passenger Rail Security: Enhanced Leadership Needed to Prioritize and Guide Security 

Efforts, GAO-07-225T and Passenger Rail Security: Federal Strategy and Enhanced 

Cooidination Needed to Prioritize and Guide Security Efforts, GAO-07'583T. 

DHS updated information: In May 2007, DHS issued the sector-specific plan for transportation 
systems and supporting annexes for surface transportation assets, and reported taking actions 
to adopt the strategic approach outlined by the plan. The Transportation Systems Sector- 
Specific Plan and its supporting modal implementation plans and appendixes establish a 
strategic approach based on the National Infrastructure Protection Plan and Executive Order 
13416. Strengthening Surface Transportation Security. The Transportation Systems Sector- 
Specific Plan describes the security framework that is intended to enable sector stakeholders 
to make effective and appropriate risk-based security and resource allocation decisions. The 
key efforts to be undertaken according to the plan include the (1) identification of assets, 
systems, networks and functions to be protected; (2) assessment of risks: (3) prioritization of 
risk management options; (4) development and implementation of security programs: (5) 
measurement of progress; (6) assessment and prioritization of research and development 
Investments; and (7) management and coordination of sector responsibilities, including the 
sharing of information. In addition, during the course of our ongoing work assessing mass 
transit, freight rail, commercial vehicles, and highway infrastructure, we identified that DHS has 
begun to implement some of the security initiatives outlined in the sector-specific plan for 
transportation systems and supporting annexes. 

Our assessment: W® conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation 
because TSA has issued the Transportation Sector-Specific Plan and supporting plans, a 
significant step in its efforts to develop and adopt a strategic approach for surface 
transportation security functions. While DHS has issued a strategy for securing all 
transportation modes, and has demonstrated that it has begun to take actions to implement the 
goals and objectives outlined in the strategy, we have not yet analyzed the overall quality of 
the plan or supporting modal annexes, the extent to which efforts outlined in the plans and 
annexes were implemented, or the effectiveness of identified security initiatives, The four 
performance expectations in the surface transportation security mission area discussed below 
are generally related to DHS's implementation of the strategy. In addition, we recognize that 
the acceptance of DHS’s approach by federal, state, local, and private sector stakeholders is 
crucial to its successful implementation. However, we have not assessed the extent to which 
the plan and supporting modal annexes were coordinated with or adopted by these 
stakeholders. We will continue to assess DHS' efforts to implement its strategy for securing 
surface transportation modes as part of our ongoing reviews of mass transit, freight rail, 
commercial vehicles, and highway infrastajcture security. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


2. Conduct threat, GAO findings: DHS has taken actions to conduct threat, criticality, and vulnerability Generally 

criticality, and assessments of some surface transportation assets, particularly passenger and freight raii, but achieved 

vulnerability has not provided us with evidence that it completed assessments in other surface 

assessments of transportation modes, in 2005, we reported that DHS and TSA conducted threat and 

surface vulnerability assessments of pcissenger rail systems. More recently, we testified that TSA had 

transportation reported completing an overall threat assessment for mass transit, passenger, and freight rail 

assets modes and had conducted criticality assessments of nearly 700 passenger rail stations. In 

addition, in March 2007 we testified that DHS's Office of Grants and Training, now called the 
Office of Grant Programs, developed and implemented a risk assessment tool to help 
passenger rail operators better re^nd to terrorist attacks and prioritize security measures. 

Passenger rail operators must have completed a risk assessment to be eligible for financial 
assistance through the fiscal year 2007 Transit Security Grant Program, which includes 
funding for passenger rail. To receive grant funding, rail operators are also required to have a 
security and emergency preparedness plan that identifies how the operator intends to respond 
to security gaps identified by risk assessments. As of February 2007, DHS had completed or 
planned to conduct risk assessments of most passenger raii operators. According to raii 
operators. DHS's risk assessment process enabled them to prioritize investments on the basis 
of risk and allowed them to target and allocate resources toward security measures that will 
have the greatest impact on reducing risk across their rail systems. However, TSA has not 
provided us with evidence that it has yet conducted threat and vulnerability assessments of alt 
surface transportation assets, which may adversely affect its ability to adopt a risk-based 
approach for prioritizing security initiatives within and across all transportation modes. Until 
threat, criticality, and vulnerability assessments have been coordinated and completed, and 
until TSA determines how to use the results of these assessments to analyze and characterize 
risk, it may not be possible to effectively prioritize passenger rail assets and guide investment 
decisions about protecting them. TSA has reported conducting additional risk assessments in 
rail and other transportation modes since the issuance of our September 2005 report. We will 
review these assessments and other TSA efforts to secure surface transportation modes In our 
ongoing and planned work related to passenger and freight rail, highway infrastructure, and 
commercial vehicle security. For more information, see GAO'07-225T ; Passenger Rail 
Security: Enhanced Federal Leadership Needed to Prioritize and Guide Security Efforts, GAO- 
06-181T: and Passenger Rail Security: Enhanced Federal Leadership Needed to Prioritize and 
Guide Security Efforts. GAO-05-851 . 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, and as part of ongoing work assessing 
freight rail, commercial vehicles, and highway infrastructure, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to conduct threat, criticality, and vulnerability assessments for surface 
transportation assets. With regard to threat assessments. DHS receives and uses threat 
information as part of its surface transportation security efforts. TSA's Office of Intelligence 
provides annual Intelligence summaries, periodic updates, and other current intelligence 
briefings to the rest of TSA. The annual assessments are shared with TSA stakeholders, and 
TSA provided us copies for ail transportation modes. With regard to criticality assessments, 
DHS has conducted such assessments for some surface transportation modes. For example, 
TSA has conducted Corporate Security Reviews with 38 state Department of Transportation 
highway programs. For commercial vehicles, TSA has conducted 32 Corporate Security 
Reviews with large motor carriers, in an industry with over one million firms. It has also 
completed a pilot program with the stale of Missouri to supplement the state's regular safety 
inspections of trucking firms with Corporate Security Reviews. TSA reports that over 1 ,800 
Corporate Security Reviews have been completed in Missouri as part of this program. In 
addition, the National Protection and Programs Directorate Infrastructure Protection conducts 
highway infrastructure assessments that look at tier one and tier two critical highway 
infrastructure. The National Protection and Programs Directorate completed 54 highway 
infrastructure assessments performed from 2004 through May 2007. With regard to 
vuinerability assessments, DHS has conducted such assessments for surface transportation 
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modes. For example, TSA reported that its Security Analysis and Action Program utilizes 
several different tools to identify vulnerat»iities based on specific scenarios, such as an 
improvised explosive device on a passenger train. The purpose of the program is to gather 
information, identify generally accepted best practices, and benchmark existing security 
operations in comparison to established industry security practices. According to TSA, among 
other things, the Security Analysis and Action Program creates a baseline for future multimodal 
security assessments, develops a mad map for future passenger rail security evaluations, and 
helps prioritize security countermeasures and emergency response enhancement needs 
based on threats and risks. For freight rail, we found thed TSA has conducted vulnerability 
assessments of High Threat Urban Area rail corridors where toxic inhalation hazard shipments 
are transported. TSA reported that these corridor assessments provide site-specific mitigation 
strategies and lessons learned as welt as tactics that can be modified for use at the corporate 
or national level. Furthermore, TSA reported that its Visible Intemnodal Prevention and 
Protection Teams are deployed randomly to prepare for emergency situations in which TSA 
assets would be invited to assist a local transit agency. According to TSA, these teams allow 
TSA and local entities to develop templates that can be implemented in emergency situations 
and to supplement existing security resources. As of March 20, 2007, TSA reported that 50 
Visible Intermoda) Prevention and Protection team exercises have been conducted at various 
mass transit and passenger rail systems since December 2005. In addition, TSA reported that 
through its Pipeline Security Division, it has conducted 63 Cogsorate Security Reviews, on-site 
reviews of pipeline companies’ security planning. 7116 goals of these reviews are to develop 
knowledge of security planning and execution at pipeline sites; establish and maintain working 
relationships with pipeline security personnel: and identify and share security practices. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

OHS has taken actions to conduct threat, criticality, and vulnerability assessments in surface 
transportation sectors, but we have not yet reviewed the quality of many of these assessments. 

DHS uses threat assessments and information as part of its surface transportation security 
efforts and has used criticality assessments to help prioritize its efforts. DHS has also 
conducted vulnerability assessment of assets within surface transportation modes, particularly 
for mass transit, freight rail, and highway infrastructure. However, with regard to High Threat 
Urban Area rail corridor assessments, OHS has not yet fully designated those corridors for 
which it plans to conduct future assessments. Moreover, for commercial vehicles and highway 
infrastructure. OHS has not yet completed all planned vulnerability assessments. 

3. Issue standards GAO findings: DHS has initiated efforts to develop security standards for surface transportation Generally not 

for securing surface modes, but DHS did not provide us with information on its efforts beyond passenger and freight achieved 

transportation rail. In 2006, TSA was planning to issue security standards for aii modes of transportation. TSA 

modes planned to issue only a limited number of standards — that is, standards will be issued only 

when assessments of the threats, vulnerabilities, and criticality indicate that the level of risk is 
too high or unacceptable. TSA has developed security directives and security action items— 
recommended measures for passenger rail operators to implement in their security programs 
to improve both security and emergency preparedness — for passenger rail and issued a 
proposed rule in December 2006 on passenger and freight rail security requirements. For more 
information, see GAO-07-225T; GAO-06*181T; and GAO-05-851. 


DHS updated information: in April 2007, and as part of ongoing work, DHS provided us with 
updated infonnation on TSA’s efforts to issue standards for securing surface transportation 
modes. According to DHS, TSA uses field activities to assess compliance with security 
directives and implementation of noncompulsory security standards and protective measures 
with the objective of a broad-based enhancement of passenger rai! and rail transit security. 
Through the Baseline Assessment for Security Enhancement inspectors review 
implementation by mass transit and passenger rail systems of the 1 7 Security and Emergency 
Management Action Items {security action items) that TSA and the Federal Transit 


Administration jointly developed, in coordination with the Mass Transit Sector Coordinating 
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expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


Council. This initiative aims to elevate security posture throughout the mass transit and 
passenger rail mode by implementation of teseline security measures adaptable to the 
operating circumstances of any system. TSA also reported that in December 2006, it issued a 
notice of proposed rulemaking on new ^curity measures for freight rail carriers designed to 
ensure 100 percent positive handoff of toxic inhalation hazard shipments that enter high threat 
urban areas and establish security protocols for custody transfers of toxic inhalation hazard raii 
cars in high-threat uthan areas. TSA also reported that its High Threat Urban Area rail corridor 
assessments supported the develc^ment of the Recommended Security Action Items for the 
Rail Transportation of Toxic Inhalation Materials issued by DHS and the Department of 
Transportation in June 2006. 



Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation, DHS has taken actions to develop and issue surface transportation security 
standards for passenger and freight rail modes. However, DHS did not provide us with 
evidence of its efforts to develop and issue security standards for all surface transportation 
modes or a rationale or explanation why standards may not be needed for other modes. 


4. Conduct 

compliance 

inspections for 

surface 

transportation 

systems 

GAO findings: DHS has made progress in conducting compliance inspections, particularly in 
hiring and deploying inspectors, but inspectors’ roles and missions have not yet been fully 
defined. TSA officials stated the agency has hired 100 surface transportation inspectors whose 
stated mission is to, among other duties, monitor and enforce compliance with TSA’s rail 
security directives. However, some passenger rail operators have expressed confusion and 
concern about the role of TSA’s inspectors and the potential that TSA inspections could be 
duplicative of other federal and state rail inspections. TSA rail inspector staff stated that they 
were committed to avoiding duplication in the program and communicating their respective 
roles to rail agency officials. According to TSA, since the initial deployment of surface 
inspectors, these inspectors have developed relationships with security officiais in passenger 
rail and transit systems, coordinated access to operations centers, participated in emergency 
exercises, and provided assistance in enhancing security. However, the role of inspectors in 
enforcing security directives has not been fully defined. We will continue to assess TSA’s 
compliance efforts during follow-on reviews of surface transportation modes For more 
information, see GAO-07-225T; GAO-06-181T: and GAO-05-851 , 

Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, and as part of ongoing reviews, DHS 
provided us with updated information on its efforts to conduct compliance inspections for 
surface transportation systems. For example, with regard to freight rail, TSA reported visiting 
terminal and railroad yards to measure implementation of 7 of 24 recommended security action 
items for the raii transportation of toxic inhalation hazard materials, TSA reported that during 
the end of 2CK36, its inspectors visited about 1 50 individual railroad facilities. Through its 
Surface Transportation Security Inspection program. TSA reported that its inspectors conduct 
inspections of key facilities for raii and transit systems to assess transit systems’ 
implementation of core transit security fundamentals and comprehensive security action items; 
conduct examinations of stakeholder operations, including compliance with security directives: 
identify security gaps; and develop effective practices. TSA noted that its field activities also 
assess compliance with security directives and implementation of noncompulsory security 
standards and protective measures. For example, TSA reported that through the Baseline 
Assessment for Security Enhancements program, inspectors review mass transit and 
passenger rail systems’ implementation of the 17 Security and Emergency Management Action 
Items jointly developed by TSA and the Federal Transit Administration. The program is a 
means to establish baseline secuiity program data applicable to ail surface mass transit 
systems. TSA also noted that it deploys inspectors to serve as federal liaisons to mass transit 
and passenger rail system operations centers and provide other security support and 
assistance in periods of heighten^ alert or in response to security incidents. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
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expectation. DHS has taken steps to conduct compliance inspections for surface transportation 
systems and has made progress in hiring and d^loytng inspectors. Although DHS has 
deployed inspectors to conduct compliance inspecfions and carry out other security activities in 
the mass transit (mass transit includes passenger rail) and freight rail modes, DHS did not 
provide us with evidence that it has (inducted compliance inspections for other surface 
transportation modes or information on v\^ether ttie department believes compliance 
inspections are needed for other modes. Moreover, we reported that the role of inspectors in 
enforcing security requirements has not been fully defined, and DHS did not provide us with 
documentation on its efforts to better define these roles. 


5. Administer grant GAO findings: In March 2007, we mported that the DHS Office of Grants and Training, now Generally 
programs for surface called the Office of Grant Programs, has used various programs to fund passenger rail security achieved 
transportation since 2003. Through the Urban Area Security Initiative grant program, the Office of Grants and 

security Training has provided grants to urban areas to help enhance their overall security at^d 

preparedness level to prevent, respond to. and recover from acts of terrorism. In 2003 and 
2004, $65 million and $50 million, respectively, were provided to rail transit agencies through 
the Urban Area Security initiative program. In addition, the 2005 DHS appropriations action 
provided $150 million for intercity passenger rail transportation, freight rail, and transit security 
grants. In fiscal year 2006, $150 million was appropriated, and in fiscal year 2007 $1 75 million 
was appropriated for the same purposes. The Office of Grants and Training used this funding 
to build on the work under way through the Urban Area Security Initiative program and create 
and administer new programs focused specifically on transportation security, including the 
Transit Security Grant Program and the Intercity Passenger Rail Security Grant Program. 

During fiscal year 2006, the Office of Grants and Training provided $1 1 0 million to passenger 
rail transit agencies through the Transit Security Grant Program and about $7 million to Amtrak 
through the Intercity Passenger Rail Security Grant Program. During fiscal year 2007, the 
Office of Grants and Training plans to distribute $156 million for rail and bus security grants 
and $8 million to Amtrak, In January 2007, the Office of Grants and Training reported that the 
Intercity Passenger Rail Security Program had been incorporated into the Transit Security 
Grant Program. We reported that although the Office of Grants and Training has distributed 
hundreds of millions of dollars in grants to improve passenger rail security, issues have 
surfaced about the grant process. For example, we reported that as DHS works to refine its 
risk assessment methodologies, develop better means of assessing proposed investments 
using grant funds, and align grant guidance with the implementation of broader emergency 
preparedness goals, such as implementation of the National Preparedness Goal, it has 
annually made changes to the guidance for the various grants it administers. These changes 
include changes in the eligibility for grants. As a result of these annual changes, awardees and 
potential grant recipients must annually review and understand new Information on the 
requirements for grant applications including justification of their proposed use of grant funds. 

We also reported that funds awarded through the Transit Security Grant Program can be used 
to supplement funds received from other grant programs. However, allowable uses are not 
clearly defined. For example, Transit Security Grant Program funds can be used to create 
canine teams but cannot be used to maintain these teams — that is. the grant funds cannot be 
used for food, medical care, and other such maintenance costs for the dogs on the team. Grant 
recipients have expressed a need for clear guidance on the allowable use of grants and how 
they can combine funds from more than on© grant to fund and implement specific projects. . in 
addition, some industry stakeholders have raised concerns regarding DHS’s current grant 
process, noting that there are time delays and other barriers in grant funding reaching owners 
and operators of surface transportation assets. We will be assessing grants for mass transit as 
part of our ongoing work. For more information, see GAO-06-181T and Passenger Rail 
Security: Federal Strategy and Enhanced Coordination Needed to Prioritize and Guide 
Security Efforts, GAO-07-583T. 


DHS updated information: In March 2007. DHS provided us with updated information on its 
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grant programs for surface transportation security. For example, TSA considers various factors 
in Transit Security Grant Program proposes, including the enhancement of capabilities to 

(1 ) deter, detect, and respond to terrorist attacks employing improvised explosive devices; 

(2) mitigate high-consequence risks identified in Individual hansit system risk assessments: 

(3) implement technology for detection of explosives and monitoring for suspicious activities; 

(4) improve coordination with law enforcement and emergency responders; and (5) expand 
security training and awareness among employees and passengers. TSA reported using the 
Transit Security Grant Program to drive improvements in areas such as training for key 
personnel, drills, exercises, and public awareness and preparedness. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has developed and administered grant programs for various surface transportation 
modes. However, some industry stakeholders have raised concerns regarding DHS's current 
grant process, such as time delays and other barriers in the provision of grant funding. We 
have not yet assessed DHS’s provision of grant funding or the extent to which DHS monitors 
use of the funds. A recent legi^ative proposal would have the Department of Transportation, 
rather than DHS, distribute grant funds for specified surface transportation security purposes. 

Soutct: GAO analysts. 

Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of OHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that OHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved” may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to cieaiiy determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made." 


DHS Has Made Substantial 
Progress in Maritime 
Security 


DHS has undertaken various programs to secure the maritime sector. In 
general, these maritime security programs fail under one of three 
areas — port and vessel security, maritime intelligence, and maritime 
supply chain security. Within DHS, various component agencies are 
responsible for maritime security efforts, including the Coast Guard, CBP, 
TSA, and the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office, The Coast Guard is 
responsible for port facility inspections and has lead responsibility in 
coordinating maritime information sharing efforts. CBP is responsible for 
addressing the threat posed by terrorist smuggling of weapons in 
oceangoing containers. TSA is responsible for the implementation of the 
transportation worker identification credential program. The Domestic 
Nuclear Detection Office is responsible for acquiring and supporting the 
deployment of radiation detection equipment, including portal monitors, 
within the United States. 


As shown in table 26, we identified 23 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of maritime security, and we found that overall DHS has made 
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substantial progr^s in meeting those expectations. Specifically, we found 
that DHS has generally achieved 17 performance expectations and has 
generally not achieved 4 others. For 2 performance expectations, we did 
not make an assessment. 


Table 26: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Maritime Security 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

1 . Develop national plans for maritime security 

y 



2. Develop national plans for maritime response 

y 



3. Develop national plans for maritime recovery 




4. Develop regional (port-specific) plans for security 

y 



5. Develop regional (port-specific) plans for response 




6. Develop regional (port-specific) plans for recovery 


y 


7. Ensure port facilities have completed vulnerability 
assessments and developed security plans 

y 



8. Ensure that vessels have completed vulnerability 
assessments and developed security plans 

y 



9. Exercise security, response, and recovery plans 
with key maritime stakeholders to enhance security, 
response, and recovery efforts 

- 



1 0. Implement a national facility access control system 
for port secured areas 




1 1 . Implement a port security grant program to help 
facilities improve their security capabilities 

y 



12. Develop a national plan to establish and improve 
maritime intelligence 



/ 

13. Establish operational centers to monitor threats and 
fuse intelligence and operations at the regional/port 
level 

y 



14. Collect information on incoming ships to assess 
risks and threats 

15. Develop a vessel-tracking system to improve 
intelligence and maritime domain awareness on 
vessels in U.S. waters 

-/ 



16. Develop a long-range vessel-tracking system to 
improve maritime domain awareness 


y 


1 7. Collect information on arriving cargo for screening 
purposes 

y 



18. Develop a system for screening and inspecting 
cargo for illegal contraband 

y 
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Assessment 


Performance expectation 

Generally achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

19. Develop a program to screen incoming cargo for 
radiation 


y 


20. Develop a program to work with foreign 

governments to inspect suspicious cargo before it 
leaves for U.S. ports 




21 . Develop a program to work with the private sector 
to improve and validate supply chain security 

y 



22. Develop standards for cargo containers to ensure 
their physical security 



y 

23. Develop an international port security program to 
assess security at foreign ports 

y 



Total 

17 

4 

2 


SouR»: GAO analysis. 


Note: An assessment ot “generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “gener^iy achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or »iat functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantia! effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IQ have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made,” 


Table 27 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of maritime security and our assessment of whether DHS has taken 
steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance expectation 
(generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of the 
performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 
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Table 27: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Maritime Security 


Performance 

expectation 

1. Develop national 
plans for maritime 
security 


2. Develop national 
plans for maritime 
response 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings: The President and the Secretaries of Homeland Security, Defense, and Generally achieved 

State approved the supporting plans for National Strategy for Maritime Security in 

October 2005. The National Strategy for Maritime Security has eight supporting plans 

that are intended to address the ^>ecific threats and challenges of the maritime 

environment. The supporting plans are the National Plan to Achieve Domain Awareness: 

the Global Maritime Intelligence Integration Plan; tiie Maritime Operational Threat 

Response Plan; the International Outreach and Coordination Strategy: the Maritime 

Infrastructure Recovery Plan; the Maritime Transportation System Security Plan: the 

Maritime Commerce Security Plan; and the Domestic Outreach Plan. In addition, in 

September 2005, the Coast Guard issued Maritime Sentinel. Maritime Sentinel provides 

a framework for the Coast Guard’s Ports, Waterways and Coastal Security program, 

setting out the Coast Guard’s mission and goals in that area. Our review of Maritime 

Sentinel showed that the plan is results-oriented with outcome-based goals but that it 

needs to better describe the human capital resources necessary to achieve them. 

DHS updated information: In March and ^ril 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop national plans for maritime security. DHS reported 
that the Coast Guard has issued a number of plans supporting or relating to maritime 
security. 

Our assessment: Based on our review of Maritime Sentinel and updated information 
OHS provided, we conclude that that DHS has generally achieved this expectation. 

GAO findings: DHS has developed a national plan for response in conjunction with the Generally achieved 

Department of Defense. We have reported that the Maritime Operational Threat 

Response Plan establishes roles and responsibilities for responding to marine terrorism 

to help resolve jurisdictional issues among responding agencies. For more information, 

see Homeland Security: Process for Reporting Lessons Learned from Seaport Exercises 

Needs Further Attention. GAO-05-1 70. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop national plans for maritime response, For example, 

DHS reported that the Maritime Operational Threat Response Plan is a strategic plan 
that addresses the full range of maritime threats including terrorism, piracy, drug 
smuggling, migrant smuggling, weapons of mass destruction proliferation, maritime 
hijacking, and fisheries incursions. OHS stated that this interagency national plan 
supersedes Presidential Directive-27 (in the maritime domain only) for addressing 
nonmilitary incidents of national security significance and has been successfully 
exercised numerous times among agencies, including actual effective threat resolution. 

DHS further stated that the Maritime Operational Threat Response Plan is a national- 
level process to achieve consistently coordinated action and desired outcomes that 
directly support National Security Presidential Directive-41/Hom6tand Security 
Presidential Directive-13. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation as DHS has developed the Maritime Operational Threat Response Plan, 
which details agency responsibilities during incidents of marine terrorism. 
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Performance 

expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 

3. Develop national 
plans for maritime 
recovery 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude th£R DHS has generally achieved this 
performance expectation, as DHS has developed the Maritime Infrastructure Recovery 
Plan, and the plan establishes a framework for maritime recovery. In April 2006, DHS 
released the Maritime infrastructure Recovery Plan. The Maritime Infrastructure 

Recovery Plan is intended to facilitate the restoration of maritime commerce after a 
terrorist attack or natural disaster and reflects the disaster management framework 
outlined in the National Response Plan. The Maritime Infrastructure Recovery Plan 
addresses issues that should be considered by ports when planning for natural 
disasters. However, it does not set forth particular actions that should be taken at the 
port level, leaving those detenminations to be made by the port operators themselves. 

For more information, see Port Risk Management: Additional Federal Guidance Would 
Aid Ports in Disaster Planning and Recovery, GAO-07-412. 

Generally achieved 

4. Develop regional 
(port-specific) plans 
for security 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this 
performance expectation. DHS has developed regional (port-specific) plans for security. 
The Coast Guard led efforts to conduct a security assessment of each of the nation’s 
seaports and develop a security plan for each seaport zone. Under regulations 
implementing the Maritime Transportation Security Act, a Coast Guard Captain of the 

Port must develop an area plan in consultation with an Area Maritime Security 

Committee. These committees are typically composed of members from federal, local, 
and state governments: law enforcement agencies: maritime industry and labor 
organizations: and other port stakeholders that may be affected by security policies. In 
April 2007 we reported that implementing regulations for the Maritime Transportation 
Security Act specified that area plans include, among other things, operational and 
physical security measures in place at the port under different security levels, details of 
the security incident command and response structure, procedures for responding to 
security threats including provisions for maintaining operations in the port, and 
procedures to facilitate the recovery of the marine transportation system after a security 
incident. A Coast Guard Navigation and Vessel Inspection Circular provided a common 
template for area plans and specified the responsibilities of port stakeholders under the 
plans. Currently, 46 area plans are in place at ports around the country, For more 
infonnation, see Maritime Security: Observations on Selected Aspects of the SAFE Port 
Act, GAO-07-754T; Coast Guard: Observations on Agency Performance, Operations 
and Future Challenges, GAO-06-448T; Maritime Security: Enhancements Made, but 
Implementation and Sustainability Remain Key Challenges, GAO-05-448T; and Maritime 
Security: Better Planning Needed to Help Ensure an Effective Port Security Assessment 
Program. GAO-04-1062. 

Generally achieved 

5. Develop regional 
(port-specific) plans 
for response 

GAO findings and assessmenf; We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this 
performance expectation, DHS has developed regional (port-specific) plans for 
response. We have reported that the Captain of the Port is responsible for establishing 
both spill and terrorism response plans. In doing so. the Captain of the Port must identify 
local public and private port stakeholders who will develop and revise separate plans for 
marine spills of oil and hazardous materials and for terrorism response. Both plans call 
for coordinated implementation with other plans, such as the response and security 
plans developed by specific facilities or vessels. At the port level, effectively integrating 
spill and terrorism emergency responses requires all plans to operate in unison — the port 
spill response plan and the port teirorism response plan, as well as facility and vessel 
response plans. 

Generally achieved 
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expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

6. Develop regional GAO findings: DHS has gerverally not developed regional (port-specific) plans for Generally not 

(port-specific) plans recovery. We have reported that guidance in the Maritime Infrastructure Recovery Pian achieved 

for recovery suggests that ports develop priorities for bringing vessels into port after a closure. 

Additionally, port terrorism response plans must include a section on crisis management 
and recovery to ensure the continuity of port c^erations. 

DHS updated information: In April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on 
its efforts to develop regional (fort-specific) plans for recovery. DHS reported that the 
Coast Guard and CBP have developed protocols for recovery and resumption of trade. 

DHS stated that these protocols are currently being discussed with other federal 
agencies for coordination purposes and with the private sector to ensure that federal 
activities facilitate private sector recovery efforts. OHS also reported that Coast Guard 
headquarters is preparing guidance for field units for including recovery in their plans for 
creating Maritime Transportation System Recovery Units at the local (sector) level. 

Further, DHS reported that several ports have included recovery as part of their area 
plans, such as ail ports in fhe Coast Guard’s Atlantic Area, the Ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, and San Francisco. DHS stated that the level of detail in these plans varies 
but noted that many are working to enhance the section on recovery and resumption of 
trade. DHS added that these plans are developing as all-hazard plans to include both 
natural and man-made incidents. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Our prior work has shown that work remains in DHS’s efforts to develop 
regional (port-specific) plans for recovery. 

7. Ensure port GAO findings: DHS has taken steps to ensure that port facilities have completed Generally achieved 

facilities have vulnerability assessments and developed security plans. Maritime Transportation 

completed Security Act implementing regulations require designated owners or operators of 

vulnerability maritime facilities to identify vulnerabilities and develop security plans for their facilities, 

assessments and In May 2005 we reported that the Coast Guard had reviewed and approved the security 
developed security plans of the over 3,000 facilities that were required to identify their vulnerabilities and 
plans take action to reduce them. Six months after July 1 , 2004, the date by which the security 

plans were to be Implemented, the Coast Guard reported that it had completed on-site 
inspections of all facilities to ensure the plans were being implemented as approved. Irt 
April 2007 we reported that Coast Guard guidance calls for the Coast Guard to conduct 
on-site facility inspections to verify continued compliance with security plans on an 
annua! basis. A Security and Accountability for Every (SAFE) Port Act amendment to the 
Maritime Transportation Security Act requires the Coast Guard to conduct at least two 
inspections of each facility annually, and it required that one of these inspections be 
unannounced. We are currently conducting a review of the Coast Guard's efforts for 
ensuring facilities’ compliance with various Maritime Transportation Security Act 
requirements. For more information, see GAO-07-754T; GAO-05-448T; and Maritime 
Security: Substantial Work Remains to Translate New Planning Requirements into 
Effective Pori Security, GAO-04-838. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts lo ensure that port facilities have completed vulnerability 
assessments and developed security plans. DHS reported that its Alternative Security 
Program allows for participants to use templates pre-approved by the Coast Guard for 
developing their security plans. Facilities that use these plans then undergo security plan 
verifications, as required by the Maritime Transportation Security Act. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has made prepress in ensuring that port facilities have completed 
vulnerability assessments and developed security plans. 
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8. Ensure that 
vessels have 
completed 
vulnerability 
assessments and 
developed security 
plans 


GAO findings: DHS has made progress in ensuring that vessels have done vulnerability Generally achieved 

assessments and developed security plans. In May 2005 we reported that the Coast 

Guard had reviewed and approve the security plans of the more than 9,000 vessels 

that were required to identify their vulnerabilities and take action to reduce them. Six 

months after July 1 . 2004. the date by which the security plans were to be implemented, 

the Coast Guard reported that it had completed on-site inspections of thousands of 

vessels to ensure the plans were being implemented as afi^roved. For more information, 

see Maritime Security: Substantial Work Remains to Translate New Planning 

Requirements into Effective Port Security, GAO-04-038 and GAO-05-448T. 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to ensure that vessels have completed vulnerability 
assessments and developed security plans. DHS reported that the Coast Guard 
completed security plan verifications for all inspected U.S.-flagged vessels by July 2005. 
DHS further reported that to date, the Coast Guard has completed security plan 
verifications on 98 percent of uninspected U.S.-flagged vessels regulated in accordance 
with the Maritime Transportation Security Act. DHS noted tiiat uninspected vessels are 
not required to undergo security plan verifications exams by regulation but stated the 
Coast Guard was committed to the goal of encouraging alt vessel owners of uninspected 
vessels to undergo such examinations on a voluntary basis by the end of 2006. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken steps to ensure that vessels have completed vulnerability 
assessments and developed security plans. 
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9. Exercise security, 
response, and 
recovery plans with 
key maritime 
stakeholders to 
enhance security, 
response, and 
recovery efforts 


GAO findings: DHS has generally exerci^d security, response, and recovery plans (at Generally achieved 
least at the regional level) with key stakeholders. The Coast Guard has primary 
responsibility for such testing and evakiation in the nation's ports and waterways, and as 
part of its response, it has added muiti-agwi<y and multicontingency terrorism exercises 
to its training program. These exercises vary in size and scope and are designed to test 
specific aspects of the Coast Guarcf's tenorism response plans, such as communicating 
with state and local responders, raising maritime security levels, or responding to 
incidents within the port. For each exercise the Coast Guard conducts, an after-action 
report detailing the objectives, participants, and lessons learned must be produced. We 
reported in January 2005 on the issues identified in port security exercises. For example, 
we found that 59 percent of the exercises raised communications issues, and 28 percent 
raised concerns with participants’ knowledge about who has jurisdiction or decision- 
making authority. In April 2007, we reported that the Coast Guard had conducted a 
number of exercises of its area plans over the past several years. For example, in fiscal 
year 2004, the Coast Guard conducted 85 port-based terrorism exercises that addressed 
a variety of possible scenarios. In August 2005, the Coast Guard and TSA initiated the 
Port Security Training Exercise Program — an exerdse program designed to involve the 
entire port community, including public governmental agencies and private industry, and 
intended to improve connectivity of various surface transportation modes and enhance 
area plans. Between August 2005 and October 2007, the Coast Guard expects to 
conduct Port Security Training Exercise Program exercises for 40 area committees and 
other port stakeholders. For more information, see GAO-07-754T and Homeland 
Secunty: Process for Reporting Lessons Learned from Seaport Exercises Needs Further 
Attention, GAO-05-170. 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to exercise security, response, and recovery plans with key 
maritime stakeholders to enhance security, response, and recovery efforts. DHS 
reported that for each exercise the Coast Guard conducts, an after-action report detailing 
the objectives, participants, and lessons learned must be produced within 21 days for 
non-contract-supported exercises and within 81 days for contract-supported exercises. 
Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has made progress in exercising security, response, and recovery 
plans with key maritime stakeholders to enhance security, response, and recovery 
efforts. 


10. Implement a 
national facility 
access control 
system for port 
secured areas 


GAO and DHS IG findings: While DHS has taken steps to provide for an effective Generally not 

national facility access control system at ports, significant challenges remain. In achieved 

September 2006 we identified several major challenges DHS and industry stakeholders 

face in addressing problems identified during Transportation Worker Identification 

Credential program testing and ensuring that key components of the Transportation 

Worker Identification Credential program can work effectively in the maritime sector, 

such as ensuring that the access control technology required to operate the 

Transportation Worker Identification Credential program, such as biometric card readers, 

works effectively in the maritime sector. Further, stakeholders at ail 15 Transportation 

Worker identification Credential testing locations we visited toid us that TSA did not 

effectively communicate and coordinate with them regarding any problems that arose 

during testing at their facility. In July 2006 the DHS IG found that significant security 

vulnerabilities existed relative to the Transportation Worker identification Credential 

prototype systems, documentation, and program management. Further, the DHS IG 

reported that the Transportation Worker Identification Credential prototype systems were 

vulnerable to various internal and external security threats and that security-related 

issues identified could threaten the confidentiality, integrity, and availability of sensitive 

Transportation Worker Identification Credential data. In April 2007 we testified that DHS 
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had made progress toward implemertting the T ransportation Worker Identification 
Credential. We reported, for example, that DHS had issued a rule that sets forth the 
requirements for enrolling and issuing cards to workers in the maritime sector and 
developed a schedule for enrolling worker and issuing Transportation Worker 
Identification Credential cards at ports. 

in April 2007 we reported that the SAFE Pott Act contained a requirement for 
implementing the first major phase of the Transportation Worker Identification Credential 
program by mid-2007. More specifically, it required DHS to implement Transportation 
Worker Identification Credential at the 10 highest risk ports by July 1 . 2007; conduct a 
pilot program to test various asf^cts relating to Transportation Worker Identification 
Credential security card readers including access control technologies in the maritime 
environment; issue regulations requiring Transportation Worker Identification Credential 
card readers based on the findings of the pilot; and periodically report to Congress on 
the status of the program. DHS is taking steps to address these requirements, such as 
establishing a rollout schedule for enrolling workers and issuing Transportation Worker 
identification Credential cards at ports and conducting a pilot program to test 
Transportation Worker identification Credential access control technologies. However, 
we identified a number of challenges. For example, while DHS reports taking steps to 
address contract planning and oversight problems, the effectiveness of these steps will 
not be clear until implementation of the Transportation Worker Identification Credential 
program begins. Additionally, significant challenges remain in enrolling about 770,000 
persons at about 3,500 facilities in the Transportation Woiker Identification Credential 
program. Sufficient communication and coordination to ensure that all individuals and 
organizations affected by the Transportation Worker Identification Credential program 
are aware of their responsibilities will require concerted effort on the part of DHS and the 
enrollment contractor. Further DHS and industry stakeholders need to address 
challenges regarding Transportation Worker Identification Credential access control 
technologies to ensure that the program is implemented effectively, Without fully testing 
ail aspects of the technology, DHS may not be able ensure that the T ransportation 
Worker Identification Credential access control technology can meet the requirements of 
the system. For more information, see GAO-07-754T; Transportation Security: TSA Has 
Made Progress in Implementing the Transportation Worker Identification Credential 
Program, Put Challenges Remain, GAO-07-681T; Transportation Security: DHS Should 
Address Key Challenges before Implementing the Transportation Worker Identification 
Credential Program, GAO-06-982; Maritime Security: Enhancements Made, But 
Implementation and Sustainability Remain Key Challenges, GAO-05-448T; and Port 
Security: Better Planning Needed to Develop and Operate Maritime Worker Identification 
Card Program, GAO-05-106. Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of 
Inspector General, DHS Must Address Significant Security Vulnerabilities Prior to TWIC 
Implementation (Redacted), OlG-06-47 (Washington, D.C.: July 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on 
its efforts to implement a national facility access control system for port secured areas. 
DHS reported that the Coast Guard is moving forward with TSA and its contractor to 
begin enrollments in the Transportation Worker Identification Credential program. DHS 
stated that Version 1 of the Transportation Worker identification Credential will contain 
all of the required biometric information and that a second Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking will be published in February 2008 to address the technicai requirements for 
readers that will be used at facilities and aboard vessels, DHS stated that in the 
meantime, a field test of card reader technology is scheduled for the Long Beach/Los 
Angeles port complex beginning in July 2007 and that this activity is in compliance with 
the timeline established in the SAFE Port Act. Furtoer. DHS stated that the Coast Guard 
will request legislation requiring all persons who are deemed to need unescorted access 
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to the secure areas of regulated vessels and facilities possess a valid Transportation 
Worker Identification Credential. DHS also reported that the Coast Guard is 
consolidating a number of merchant mariner iic^ses and documents into a single 
Merchant Mariner Credential. This consoiidation is described in a supplemental notice of 
proposed rulemaking that was published in the Federal Register simultaneously with the 
Transportation Worker Identification Credenti^ final rule on January 25. 2007, which will 
result in an effective date of March 26. 2007. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS has taken some actions to implement a national facility 
access control system for port secured areas, more work is needed for the department to 
achieve this performance expectation. As our previous work demonstrated, DHS faces a 
number of problems in implementing the Transportation Worker Identification Credential, 
such as ensuring that access control technology meets system requirements and 
ensuring sufficient communication and coordination so that a!l individuals and 
organizations affected by the Transportation Worker Identification Credential program 
are aware of their responsibilities. Further, while DHS reported a number of actions it 
has taken to meet this expectation, it did not provide us with documentation for some 
aspects of its efforts. For example, DHS did not provide us with documentation showing 
that it is making progress in starting enrollments. 

11. Implement a port GAO and DHS /GZ/nd/ngs and our assessment; We conclude that DHS has generally Generally achieved 

security grant achieved this performance expectation. The port security grant program provides 

program to help assistance to nonfederal stakeholders for making security improvements at the nation’s 

facilities improve their ports. During fiscal years 2002 through 2004, grants from the program totaled about 

security capabilities $560 million and covered such concerns as more fencing, cameras, and 

communications equipment. For fiscal year 2005. the appropriations act for DHS 
provided $150 million for port security grants. For fiscal year 2006 the DHS 
appropriations act provided $175 million for the port security grant program, and in fiscal 
year 2007 the appropriations act provided $210 million for the program. While DHS has 
made progress in applying risk management to the port security grant program, it faces 
challenges in strengthening its approach, as demonstrated in part by its experience in 
awarding past grants. For example, DHS has established overall goals for the grant 
program but faces challenges in setting specific and measurable program objectives, in 
part because this effort hinges on similar action by other federal agencies, in February 
2006 the DHS IG reported that DHS had improved the administration and effectiveness 
of the most recent round of port security grants, which totaled $142 million for 132 
projects. For example, the DHS IG reported that DHS had directed funds to the nation’s 
66 highest risk ports using a risk-bas^ formula and tiering process and had instituted a 
new funding allocation model. However, the DHS IG also found several challenges, 
identifying, for example. 20 projects that reviewers determined did not meet national 
security priorities but were funded nonetheless. In its fiscal year 2006 Performance and 
Accountability Report, DHS reported that a risk-based grant allocation process was 
completed in the third quarter of fiscal year 2006 and was a critical component of the 
process by which allocations were determined for the Port Security Grant Program. For 
more informatiort, see Risk Management: Further Refinements Needed to Assess Risks 
and Prioritize Protective Measures at Ports and Other Critical Infrastructure, GAO'06'91 . 

Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Follow Up 
Review of the Port Security Grant Program, OlG-06-24 (Washington, D.C.: February 
2006, Revised) and Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, 

Review of the Port Security Grant Program, OlG-05-10 (Washington, D.C.: January 
2005). 
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12. Develop a 
national plan to 
establish and improve 
maritime intelligence 

GAO findings: We generally have not conducted work on DHS's efforts to develop a 
national plan to establish and improve maritime intelligence, and as a result we cannot 
make an assessment of the extent to whit^ DHS has taken actions to address this 
performance expectation. 

No assessment 
made 


DHS updated information: In March and May 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop a national plan to establish and improve maritime 
intelligence. DHS reported that the President s^proved the Global Maritime Intelligence 
Integration Plan in October 2005 in suw>ort of the National Strategy for Maritime 
Security. 


Our assessment: We did not make an assessment of DHS's progress in achieving this 
performance expectation. While DHS reported that the President approved the Global 
Maritime intelligence Integration Plan, we were not able to determine the extent to which 
the plan has established and improved maritime intelligence. 


13. Establish 
operational centers to 
monitor threats and 
fuse intelligence and 
operations at the 
regional/port level 


GAO findings: DHS has established operational centers to monitor threats and fuse Generally achieved 

intelligence and operations at the regional/port level. In April 2005, we reported that the 

Coast Guard had two Maritime Intelligence Fusion Centers, located on each coast, that 

receive intelligence from, and provide intelligence to. the Coast Guard intelligence 

Coordination Center. Maritime Intelligence Fusion Centers also provide actionable 

intelligence to Coast Guard commanders at the district and port levels and share that 

analysis with interagency partners. Another approach at improving information sharing 

and port security operations involves interagency operational centers — command 

centers that bring together the intelligence and operational efforts of various federal and 

nonfederal participants. In April 2007, we reported that three ports currently have such 

centers, which are designed to have a unified command structure that can act on a 

variety of incidents ranging from possible terrorist attacks to search and rescue and 

environmental response operations. Several new interagency operational centers are 

about to come on line, but in continuing the expansion, DHS may face such challenges 

as creating effective working relationships and dealing with potential coordination 

problems. We also reported that the Coast Guard has the authority to create area 

committees— composed of federal, state, local, and industry members— that help to 

develop the area plan for the port. Area committees serve as forums for port 

stakeholders, facilitating the dissemination of information through regularly scheduled 

meetings, issuance of electronic bulletins, and sharing key documents. As of June 2006, 

the Coast Guard had organized 46 area committees. Each has flexibility to assemble 

and operate in a way that reflects the needs of its port area, resulting in variations in the 

number of participants, the types of state and local organizations involved, and the way 

in which information is shared. The Coast Guard also reported that it had implemented a 

maritime monitoring system — known as the Common Operating Picture system — that 

fuses data from different sources. According to the Coast Guard, this system is the 

primary tool for Coast Guard commanders in the field to attain maritime domain 

awareness. For more information, see GAO-07-754T; Maritime Security: Information 

sharing Efforts Are Improving, GAO-06*933T; Maritime Security: New Structures Have 

Improved Information Sharing, but Security Clearance Processing Requires Further 

Attention, GAO-05-394; and GAO-05-448T. 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on 
its efforts to establish operational centers to monitor threats and fuse intelligence and 
operations at the regional/port level DHS reported that at the port level, it is using pre- 
existing, primarily Coast Guard, command centers to foster information sharing and 
coordination of the operations of various federal and nonfederal participants. However, 
DHS noted that in most locations, these efforts are hampered by the limitations of 
pre-9/1 1 technology and physical space constraints. 
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Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. The Coast Guard established two regional Maritime Intelligence Fusion 
Centers, one on each coast. Further, the Coast Guard, with local federal port security 
stakeholders, has established three interagency operational centers with several new 
centers scheduled to come on line, and as of June 2006, the Coast Guard had organized 
46 area committees. 


14. Collect GAO findings and assessment: \Ne conclude that DHS has generally achieved this Generally achieved 

information on performance expectation. DHS has taken steps to collect information on incoming ships 

incoming ships to to assess risks and threats. This includes information relating to, for example, crew, 
assess risks and passengers, and cargo. In March 2004, we reported that the Coast Guard had extended 
threats the former 24-hour notice of arrival prior to entering a United States port to 96 hours. The 

information provided with the notice of arrival includes details on the crew, passengers, 
cargo, and the vessel itself. This increase in notice has enabled the Coast Guard to 
screen more vessels in advance of arrival and allows additional time to prepare for 
boardings. For more information, see Coast Guard Programs: Relationship between 


Resources Used and Results Achieved Needs to Be Clearer, GAO-04-432. 


1 5. Develop a vessel- GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this Generally achieved 
tracking system to performance expectation. DHS has made progress in developing a vessel-tracking 
improve intelligence system to improve intelligence/maritime domain awareness on vessels in U.S. waters, 
and maritime domain The Nationwide Automatic Identification System uses a device aboard a vessel to 
awareness on transmit an identifying signal to a receiver located at the seaport and other ships in the 

vessels in U.S. area. This signal gives seaport officials and other vessels nearly instantaneous 

waters information and awareness about a vessel’s identity, position, speed, and course. The 

Coast Guard intends to provide Nationwide Automatic Identification System coverage to 
meet maritime domain awareness requirements in all navigable waters of the United 
States and farther offshore. As of May 2005, the Coast Guard had Nationwide Automatic 
identification System coverage in several seaports and coastal areas. For more 
information, see GAO-05-448T and Maritime Security: Partnering Could Reduce Federal 
Costs and Facilitate Implementation of Automatic Vessel Identification System, 


GAO-04-868. 


16. Develop a long- GAO findings: While DHS has taken steps to develop a long-range vessel-tracking Generally not 
range vessel-tracking system, more work remains. In May 2005 we testified that the Coast Guard was working achieved 
system to improve with the International Maritime Organization to develop functional and technical 
maritime domain requirements for long-range tracking out to 2,000 nautical miles and had proposed an 
awareness amendment to the International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea for this initiative. 

The International Maritime Organization adopted amendments for the long-range 
identification and tracking of ships in May 2006. We have also reported that a recently 
passed International Maritime Organization requirement calls for most commercial 
vessels, including tankers, to begin transmitting identification and location information on 
or before December 31 , 2008, to Safety of Life at Sea contracting governments under 
certain specified circumstances. This will allow the vessels to be tracked over the course 
of their voyages. Under this requirement, information on the ship’s identity, location, 
date, and time of the position will be made available to the ship’s flag state, the ship’s 
destination port state, and any coastal state within 1 ,000 miles of the ship’s route. For 
more information, see GAO-05-448T. 


DHS updated information: In March. April, and June 2007, DHS provided us with 
updated information on its efforts to develop a long-range vessel-tracking system to 
improve maritime domain awareness. DHS reported that it has classified and 
unclassified means available to perform long-range tracking. OHS stated that 
unclassified systems, including the Nationwide Automatic Identification System, are 


currently in the process of being fielded. DHS reported friat the Nationwide Automatic 
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identification System, when implemented, will provide automatic identification system 
coverage from commercial satellites in al! U.S. waters and up to 2,000 miles offshore. 

DHS stated that it expects initial capability in 2007. DHS also stated that it purchases 
tracking data from commercial sources in places where those capabilities are not 
currently fielded by the United Stales Coast Guard. DHS reported that work is in 
progress to establish a system through the International Mantime Organization that will 
provide an unclassified global tracking capability by 2008 as a part of an existing 
International Maritime Organization convention and give the United States a system that 
is compatible and interoperable with the Global maritime community. DHS reported that 
the Coast Guard will need to establish the capability to receive signals and interact with 
the International Maritime Organization’s international data center and that the Coast 
Guard has funded various studies and demonstrations to address the implementation of 
long-range-tracking. Further, DHS reported that the Coast Guard has developed rule- 
making language that supports the International Maritime Organization rules regarding 
implementation of long-range tracking under the recently approved Safety of Life at Sea 
Chapter V. DHS stated that the proposed rule-making is in final development and is 
expected to be published for comment later this year. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has some vessel-tracking capabilities and is worthing with the 
international Maritime Organization to develop a long-range vessel-tracking system. 

However, DHS did not provide evidence that it has developed a long-range vessel- 
tracking system out to 2,000 nautical miles. 

17. Collect GAO findings anti assessment: 'Ne conc\u6e that DHS has generally achieved this Generally achieved 

information on performance expectation. DHS collects information on arriving cargo for screening 

arriving cargo for purposes.* Pursuant to federal law, CBP required ocean carriers to electronically 
screening purposes transmit cargo manifests to GBP’s Automated Manifest System 24 hours before the 

cargo is loaded on a ship at a foreign port. In March 2004 we reported that according to 
CBP officials we contacted, although no formal evaluations had been done, the 24-hour 
rule was beginning to improve both the quality and timeliness of manifest information. 

CBP officials acknowledged, however, that although improved, manifest information had 
not always provided accurate or reliable data for targeting purposes. For more 
information see Container Security: A Flexible Staffing Model and Minimum Equipment 
Requirements Would Improve Overseas Targeting and Inspection Efforts, GAO-05-557 
and 04-577T. 


18. Develop a system GAO and DHS IG findings and our assessment: We conc\udeiha\ DHS has generally 
for screening and achieved this performance expectation. DHS has developed a system for screening 
inspecting cargo for incoming cargo for illegal contraband — called the Automated Targeting System." 
illegal contraband However, our previous work has identiHed a number of challenges to the implementation 
of this program. CBP employs its Automated Targeting System computer model to 
review documentation on all arriving containers and help select or target containers for 
additional scnjtiny. The Automated Targeting System was originaity designed to help 
identify illegal narcotics in cargo containers, but was modified to help detect all types of 
illegal contraband used by smugglers or terrorists. In addition, CBP has a program, 
called the Supply Chain Stratified Examination, which supplements the Automated 
Targeting System by randomly selecting additional containers to be physically examined. 
We identified a number of challenges to the implementation of the Automated Targeting 
System. For example. In March 2006 we testified that CBP did not yet have key controls 
in place to provide reasonable assurance that the Automated Targeting System was 
effective at targeting oceangoing cargo containers writh the highest risk of containing 
smuggled weapons of mass destruction. Further, we reported that while CBP strove to 
refine the Automated Targeting System to Include intelligence information it acquires and 
feedback it receives from its targeting officers at the seaports, it was not able to 


Generally achieved 
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systematically adjust the system for in^>ectic«i results. In November 2006. the DHS IG 
reported that national Automatic Targeting System performance measures were still 
being developed to determine the effectiveness of the Automatic Targeting System 
oceangoing container targeting system. The DHS IG also found that that CBP did not 
use all intelligence/information sources av^l^le for targeting purposes. In April 2007 we 
reported CBP faced the challenge of implementing the program while internal controls 
are being developed. CBP’s vital mission does not allow it to halt its screening efforts 
while it puts these controls in place, and CBP thus faces the challenge of ensuring that it 
inspects the highest-risk containers even foough it lacks infotmation to optimally allocate 
inspection resources. For more information, see GAO-07-754T: Cargo Container 
Inspections: Preliminary Observations on the Status of Efforts to Improve the Automated 
Targeting System, GAO-06-591T: and Homeland Security: Summary of Challenges 
Faced in Targeting Oceangoing Cargo Containers for Inspection. GAO-04-557T. Also, 
see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Audit of Targeting 
Oceangoing Cargo Containers (Undassified Summary). OiG-07-09 (Washington. D.C.: 

November 2006) and Department of Homeland Security Office of inspector General, 

Audit of Targeting Oceangoing Cargo Containers (Unclassified Summary), OIG-05-26 
(Washington, D.C.; July 2005). 

19. Develop a GAO findings: While DHS has taken steps to develop a program to screen incoming Generally not 

program to screen cargo for radiation, challenges remain.' As of December 2005, DHS had deployed 670 of achieved 

incoming cargo for 3,034 radiation portal monitors — about 22 percent of the portal monitors DHS plans to 
radiation deploy, As of February 2006, CBP estimated that with these deployments CBP had the 

ability to screen about 62 percent of all containerized shipments entering the United 
States, and roughly 77 percent of all private vehicles. Within these total percentages, 

CBP could screen 32 percent of all containerized seaborne shipments; 90 percent of 
commercial trucks and 80 percent of private vehicles entering from Canada: and 
approximately 88 percent of all commercial trucks and 74 percent of all private vehicles 
entering from Mexico, However, in March 2006 we reported that the deployment of portal 
monitors had fallen behind schedule, making DHS’s goal of deploying 3,034 by 2009 
unlikely. Further, in October 2006 we reviewed DHS's cost-benefit analysis for the 
deployment and purchase of $1.2 billion worth of new portal monitors. We found that 
DHS's cost-benefit analysis did not provide a sound analytical basis for the decision to 
purchase and deploy new portal monitor technology. For example, DHS did not use the 
results of its own pertormance tests in its cost-benefit analysis and instead relied on 
assumptions of the new technology’s anticipated performance level. Further, the 
department's analysis did not include ail of the major costs and benefits required by DHS 
guidelines. Finally, DHS used questionable assumptions in estimating the costs of 
current portal monitors. In March 2007 we reported that DHS has not yet collected a 
comprehensive inventory of testing information on commercially available polyvinyl 
toluene portal monitors. Such information — if collected and used— -could improve the 
Domestic Nuclear Detection Office’s understanding of how well portal monitors detect 
different radiological and nuclear materials under varying conditions. In turn, this 
understanding would assist the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office’s future testing, 
development, deployment, and purchases of portal monitors. Further, white DHS is 
improving its efforts to provide technical and operational information about radiation 
portal monitors to state and local authorities, some state representatives with whom we 
spoke, particularly those from states with less experience conducting radiation detection 
programs, would like to see the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office provide more 
prescriptive advice on what types of radiation detection equipment to deploy and how to 
use it. For more information, see Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DHS’s Decision to 
Procure and Deploy the Next Generation of Radiation Detection Equipment Is Not 
Supported by Its Cost-Benefit Analysis, GA0-07-58'\T', Combating Nuclear Smuggling: 
DNDO Has Not Yet Collected Most of the National Laboratories’ Test Results on 
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Radiation Porta! Monitors in Support of DNDO’s Testing and Development Program, 
GAO-07-347R: Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DHS’s Cost-Benefit Analysis to Support 
the Purchase of New Radiation Detection Portal Monitors Was Not Based on Available 
Performance Data and Did Not Fully Evaluate All the Monitors' Costs and Benefits, 
GAO-07-133R; and Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DHS Has Made Progress Deploying 
Radiation Detection Equipment at U.S. Ports-of-Entry, but Concerns Remain, 
GAO-06-389. 

DHS updated information: In March and 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop a program to screen incoming cargo for radiation. 
DHS reported that the Coast Guard continues to develop the procedures and capabilities 
for detecting chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear and high-yield explosive threats in 
the maritime environment. DHS reported that through these efforts, the Coast Guard has 
partnered with the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office and reported that it partnered with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Energy, and Department of Defense. 
DHS stated that the Coast Guard maintains three dedicated response teams, on call 
365 days a year, to respond to and mitigate various environmental incidents. DHS 
reported that the Coast Guard has distributed personal radiation detectors, hand-held 
isotope identifiers, and radiation sensor backpacks to the field, and continues to pursue 
procurement of additional equipment through a joint acquisition strategy with Domestic 
Nuclear Detection Office. Further, DHS as of March 9, 2007, CBP had deployed 
966 radiation portal monitors. DHS stated that these deployments provide CBP with the 
capability to screen approximately 91 percent of containerized cargo and 88 percent of 
personally owned vehicles entering the United States. DHS further stated that within 
these totals, CBP could screen about 89 percent of seaborne containerized cargo; 

91 percent of commercial trucks and about 81 percent of personally owned vehicles 
arriving from Canada; and 96 percent of commercial trucks and 91 percent of personally 
owned vehicles arriving from Mexico. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation, in our prior work, we reported that DHS was unlikely to reach its 2009 goal 
for radiation portal deployment. We also reported that in conducting its cost-benefit 
analysis of the decision to purchase and deploy new portal monitor technology. DHS did 
not Include ail of the major costs and benefits required by DHS guidelines and did not 
use the results of its own performance tests. Tfte department instead relied on 
assumptions of the new technology’s anticipated performance level. The lack of 
adequate means for acquiring technology is a major impediment to the development and 
implementation of the program. 
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20. Develop a GAO findings: DHS has developed a program to work with foreign governments to Generally achieved 

program to wo/k with inspect suspicious cargo before leaving for U.S. ports. Announced in January 2002, the 
foreign governments Container Security initiative program was implemented to allow CBP officials to target 
to inspect suspicious containers at foreign seaports so that any hi^risk containers may be inspected prior to 
cargo before it leaves their departure for U.S. destinations. The Security and Accountability for Every Port Act, 
for U.S. ports which took effect in October 2006, codified the Container Security Initiative. CBP first 

solicited the participation of the 20 foreign ports that shipped the highest volume of 
ocean containers to the United States. These top 20 porte are located in 14 countries 
and regions and shipped a total of 66 percent of all containers that arrived in U.S. 
seaports in 2001 . CBP has since expanded the Container Security Initiative to strategic 
ports, which may ship lesser amounts of cargo to the United States but may also have 
terrorism or geogr^hical concerns. We identified a number of challenges to the 
Container Security Initiative. For example, in April 2005 we reported that staffing 
imbalances were impeding CBP from targeting all containers shipped from Container 
Security Initiative ports before they leave for the United States. However, we reported 
that CBP had been unable to staff the Container Security Initiative teams at the levels 
called for in the Container Security Initiative staffing model because of diplomatic and 
practical considerations. In terms of diplomatic considerations, the host government may 
limit the overall number of U.S. government employees to be stationed in the country 
and may restrict the size of the Container Security Initiative team, in terms of practical 
considerations, the host governments may not have enough workspace available for 
Container Security Initiative staff and may thus restrict the size of the Container Security 
Initiative team. The U.S. Department of State would also have to agree to the size of the 
Container Security Initiative teams, a decision that has to be balanced with the mission 
priorities of the embassy, the programmatic and administrative costs associated with 
increases in staffing, and security issues related to the number of Americans posted 
overseas. We reported that as a result of these staff imbalances. 35 percent of U.S.- 
bound shipments from Container Security Initiative ports were not targeted and were 
therefore not subject to inspection overseas. We also reported the existence of 
limitations in one data source Container Security Initiative teams use for targeting high- 
risk containers, in April 2007 we reported that the number of seaports that participate in 
the program had grown to 50, with plans to expand to a total of 58 ports by the end of 
this fiscal year. We also identified several challenges to the Container Security Initiative. 

For example, we reported that there are no internationally recognized minimum technical 
requirements for the detection capability of nonintrusive inspection equipment used to 
scan containers. Consequently, host nations at Container Security Initiative seaports use 
various types of nonintrusive inspection equipment, and the detection capabilities of 
such equipment can vary. Further, we reported that some containers designated as high- 
risk did not receive an inspection at the Container Security Initiative seaport. Containers 
designated as high-risk by Container Security Initiative teams that are not inspected 
overseas (for a variety of reasons) are supposed to be referred for inspection upon 
arrival at the U.S. destination port. However, CBP officials noted that between Juiy and 
September 2004, only about 93 percent of shipments referred for domestic inspection 
were inspected at a U.S. seaport. According to CBP, it is working on improvements in its 
ability to track such containers to ensure that they are inspected. We have ongoing work 
to further assess the Container Security Initiative. For more information, see 
GAO-07-754T: Homeland Security: Key Cargo Security Programs Can Be Improved. 

GAO-05-466T ; Container Security: A Flexible Staffing Model and Minimum Equipment 
Requirements Would Improve Overseas Targeting and Inspection Efforts, GAO-05-557; 

Homeland Security: Summary of Challenges Faced in Targeting Oceangoing Cargo 
Containers for Inspection, GAO-04-557T ; and Container Security: Expansion of Key 
Customs Programs Will Require Greater Attention to CriticaJ Success Factors, 

GAO-03-770. 
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DHS updated information: In March and April 2007. DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop a program to work with foreign governments to 
inspect suspicious cargo before it leaves for U.S. ports. DHS reported that in April 2005 
the Container Security Initiative began implementing revisions to the Container Security 
initiative staffing model to have optimal levels of staff at Container Security initiative 
ports to maximize the benefits of targeting and inspection activities, in conjunction with 
host nation customs officials, and to increase its staff at the National Targeting Center in 
the United States to complement the worit of targetere overseas. DHS stated that this 
enabled Container Security Initiative ports to review and screen 100 percent of manifest 
information for containers destined to the United States. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. The department has developed a program to work with foreign governments 
to inspect suspicious cargo before it leaves tor U.S. ports. DHS has developed the 
Container Security initiative, and the program allows CBP officials to target containers at 
foreign seaports for inspection. However, our previous work has identified a number of 
challenges to the implementation of this program, such as the detection capabilities of 
host nations' inspection equipment. 


21. Develop a 
program to work with 
the private sector to 
improve and validate 
supply chain security 


GAO findings: DHS has developed a program to work with the private sector to improve 
and validate supply chain security, but some challenges remain. Initiated in November 
2001, the Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism is a voluntary program 
designed to improve the security of the international supply dtain while maintaining an 
efficient flow of goods. Under the Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism, CBP 
officials work in partnership with private companies to review their supply chain security 
plans to improve members' overall security. In return for committing to making 
improvements to the security of their shipments by joining the program. Customs-Trade 
Partnership Against Terrorism members may receive benefits that result in reduced 
scrutiny of their shipments. The Security and Accountability For Every Port Act. which 
took effect in October 2006, codified the program. In April 2007. we reported that since 
the inception of the Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism, CBP has certified 
6,375 companies, and as of March 2007, it had validated the security of 3,950 of them 
(61 .9 percent). We also reported that while CBP initially set a goal of validating all 
companies within their first 3 years as Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism 
members, the program’s rapid growth in membership made the goal unachievable, CBP 
then moved to a risk-based approach to selecting members for validation, considering 
factors such as the company having foreign supply chain operations in a known terrorist 
area or involving multiple foreign suppliers. CBP further modified its approach to 
selecting companies for validation to achieve greater efficiency by conducting “blitz” 
operations to validate foreign elements of multiple members’ supply chains in a single 
trip, Blitz operations focus on factors such as Customs-Trade Partnership Against 
Terrorism members within a certain industry, supply chains within a certain geographic 
area, or foreign suppliers to multiple Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism 
members. Risks remain a consideration, according to CBP, but the blitz strategy drives 
the decision of when a member company wll be validated. However, we identified a 
number of challenges to Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism. For example, 
CBP's standard for validations — to ensure that members’ security measures are reliable, 
accurate and effective— is hard to achieve. Since the Customs-Trade Partnership 
Against Terrorism is a voluntary rather than a mandatory program, there are limits on 
how intrusive CBP can be in its validations. Further, challenges developing Customs- 
Trade Partnership Against Terrorism outcome-based performance measures persist 
because of difficulty measuring deterrent effect. CBP has contracted with the University 
of Virginia for help in developing useftjl measures. We have ongoing work to further 
assess the Customs-Trade Partnership Against Terrorism program. For more 
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information, see GAO-07-754T: Homeland Security: Key Cargo Security Programs Can 
Be Improved, GAO-05-466T: Cargo Security: Partnership Program Grants Importers 
Reduced Scrutiny with Limited Assurance of Improved Security, GAO-05-404: and 
Container Security: Expansion of Key Customs Programs Will Require Greater Attention 
to Critical Success Factors, GAO-03-770. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop a program to work with the private sector to improve 
and validate supply chain security. For example. DHS reported that the Customs-T rade 
Partnership Against Terrorism program now has a Web based portal system that allows 
data storage and statistical tracking of all participants and also allows for reports to be 
run ensuring that performance goals are being met. DHS also stated that the Customs- 
Trade Partnership Against Terrorism reached its full staffing level of 
156 Supply Chain Security Specialists in December of 2006. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. The department has developed a program to work with the private sector to 
improve and validate supply chain security. Through the Customs-Trade Partnership 
Against Terrorism, DHS officials work in partnerehip with private companies to improve 
members’ overall security. However, our previous work has identified a number of 
challenges to the implementation of this program. For example, because the Customs- 
Trade Partnership Against Terrorism is a voluntary program. CBP is limited in how 
intrusive its validations can be, and CBP also faces challenges in developing outcome- 
based performance measures for the program. 

22. Develop GAO findings and assessment: We generally have not conducted work on DHS's efforts No assessment 

standards for cargo to develop standards to better secure containers, and as a result we cannot make an made 
containers to ensure assessment of the extent to which DHS has taken actions to address this performance 
their physical security expectation. 
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23. Develop an 
international port 
security program to 
assess security at 
foreign ports 


GAO findings and assessment: We conclucfe that DHS has generally achieved this Generally achieved 

performance expectation. DHS has developed a program to assess security at foreign 

ports, Ho^wever, our previous wori< has identified a number of challenges to the 

implementation of this program. To help secure the overseas supply chain, the Maritime 

Transportation Security Act required the Coast Guard to develop a program to assess 

security measures in foreign ports and, among other things, recommend steps 

necessary to improve security measures in tiieir ports. In April 2007, we reported that the 

Coast Guard established this program, called the International Port Securify Program, in 

April 2004. Under this program, the Coast Guard and host nations review the 

implementation of security measures in the host nations’ ports against established 

security standards, such as the International Maritime Organization's International Ship 

and Port Facility Security Code. Coast Guard teams have been established to conduct 

country visits, discuss security measures implemented, and collect and share best 

practices to help ensure a comprehensive and consistent approach to maritime security 

in ports worldwide. The conditions of these visits, such as timing and locations, are 

negotiated between the Coast Guard and the host nation. Coast Guard officials also 

make annual visits to the countries to obtain additional observations on the 

implementation of security measures and ensure deficiencies found during the country 

visits are addressed. As of April 2007, the Coast Guard reported that it has visited 

86 countries under this program and plans to complete 29 more visits by the end of fiscal 

year 2007. We are currently conducting a review of the Coast Guard’s international 

enforcement programs, such as the International Port Security Program. Although this 

work is still in process and not yet ready to be included in this assessment, we have 

completed a more narrowly scoped review required under the Security and 

Accountability For Every Port Act regarding security at ports in the Caribbean Basin. As 

part of this work, we looked at the efforts made by the Coast Guard in the region under 

the program and the Coast Guard’s findings from the country visits it made in the region. 

In this review we found a number of challenges concerning program implementation. For 
example, for the countries in this region for which the Coast Guard had issued a final 
report, the Coast Guard reported that most had "substantially implemented the security 
code," while one country that was just recently visited was found to have not yet 
implemented the code and will be subject to a reassessment. At the facility level, the 
Coast Guard found several facilities needing improvements in areas such as access 
controls, communication devices, fencing, and lighting. Because our review of the Coast 
Guard’s International Port Security Program is still ongoing, we have not yet reviewed 
the results of the Coast Guard's findings in other regions of the world. Whiie our larger 
review is still not complete, Coast Guard officials have told us they face challenges in 
carrying out this program in the Caribbean Basin. These challenges include ensuring 
sufficient numbers of adequately trained personnel and addressing host nation 
sovereignty issues. For more information, see GAO-07-754T and GAO-05'448T. 


Sourc»: GAO analyses. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achievecl" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that rw further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, "generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
"generally not acNeved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantia! effort to satisfy 
some but ncH most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided cfid not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 
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*The lenns “inspeding” and ‘^creerung" have been used interchangeabiy to denote some level of 
examination of a person or good, which can entail a number of different actions, including manual 
physical inspections to er^ure that cargo does not contain weapons, explosives, or stowaways, or 
inspections using noninshysive technologies that do not require the cargo to be opened in order to be 
inspected. However, for this perfomiance expectation, we use the term “inspect" to refer to this broad 
range of actiwties and “screening" to refer to an assessment of the security risk posed by a container 
based on av^lable inf(Hination. 

The terms “inspecting" ernd ‘greening" have been used inferchangeabfy to denote some level of 
examination of a person or good, which can entail a number of different actions, including manual 
physical inspections to ^sure that cargo does not contain weapons, explosives, or stowaways, or 
inspectiCMns using noninstrusive technologtes that do not require the cargo to be opened in order to be 
inspected. However, for this performance expectation, we use the term “inspect" to refer to this broad 
range of activities and “screerHog" to refer to an assessment of the security risk posed by a container 
based on available kifoimation. 

‘The teims “inspecting" and “screening" have been used interchangeably to denote some level of 
examination of a person or good, which can entail a number of different actions, including manual 
physical inspections to ensure that cargo does not contain weapons, explosives, or stowaways, or 
inspections using noninstrusive technologies that do not require the cargo to be opened in order to be 
inspected. For this performance eiqjectation, we use the terms “screen" and “inspect" to refer to this 
broad range of activities. 


DHS Has Made Limited 
Progress in Its Emergency 
Preparedness and 
Response Efforts 


Several federal legislative and executive provisions support preparation 
for and response to emergency situations. The Robert T. Stafford Disaster 
Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (the Stafford Act)“ primarily 
establishes the programs and processes for the federal government to 
provide m^or disaster and emergency assistance to state, local, and tribal 
governments; individuals; and qualified private nonprofit organizations. 
FEMA, within DHS, has responsibility for administering the provisions of 
the Stafford Act. FEMA’s emergency preparedness and response efforts 
include programs that prepare to minimize the damage and recover from 
terrorist attacks and disasters; help to plan, equip, train, and practice 
needed skills of first responders; and consolidate federal response plans 
and activities to build a national, coordinated system for incident 
management. DHS’s emergency preparedness and response efforts have 
been affected by DHS reorganizations and, in the wake of the 2006 Gulf 
Coast hurricanes, reassessments of some initiatives, such as the National 
Response Plan and its Catastrophic Incident Supplement. DHS is 
undergoing its second reorganization of its emergency preparedness and 
response programs in about 18 months. The first reorganization was 
initiated by the Secretary of Homeland Security in the summer of 2005 and 
created separate organizations within DHS responsible for preparedness 
and for response and recovery. The second reorganization was required by 


■^he Stafford Act is codified as amended at 42 U.S.C, § 5121 etseq. 
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the fiscal year 2007 DHS appropriations act and largely took effect on 
April 1, 2007. 

As shown in table 28, we identified 24 performance e^ectations for DHS 
in the area of emergency preparedness and response and found that 
overall DHS has made limited progress in meeting those performance 
expectations. In particular, we found that DHS has generally achieved 5 
performance expectations and has generally not achieved 18 others. For 1 
performance expectation, we did not make an assessment. 


Table 28: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Emergency Preparedness and Response 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

1 . Establish a comprehensive training program for national 
preparedness 




2. Establish a program for conducting emergency 
preparedness exercises 




3. Conduct and support risk assessments and risk 

management capabilities for emergency preparedness 


y 


4. Ensure the capacity and readiness of disaster response 
teams 


y 


5. Develop a national incident management system 

✓ 



6. Coordinate implementation of a national incident 
management system 




7. Establish a single, all-hazards national response plan ✓ 

8. Coordinate implementation of a single, all-hazards 
response plan 




9. Develop a complete inventory of federal response 
capabilities 


y 


10. Develop a national, all-hazards preparedness goal 


y 


1 1 . Support citizen participation in national preparedness 
efforts 



y 

12. Develop plans and capabilities to strengthen nationwide 
recovery efforts 


y 


13, Develop the capacity to provide needed emergency 
assistance and services in a timely manner 


y 


14. Provide timely assistance and services to individuals and 
communities in response to emergency events 


y 


1 5. Implement a program to improve interoperable 

communications among federal, state, and local agencies 


y 


1 6. Implement procedures and capabilities for effective 
interoperable communications 


y 
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Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

17. Increase the development and adoption of interoperability 
communications standards 


■/ 


1 8. Develop performance goals and measures to assess 
progress in developing interoperability 




1 9. Provide grant funding to first responders in developing 
and implementing interoperable communications 
capabilities 




20. Provide guidance and technical assistance to first 

responders in developing and impiementing interoperable 
communications capabilities 




21 . Provide assistance to state and local governments to 
develop all-hazards plans and capabilities 


✓ 


22. Administer a program for providing grants and assistance 
to state and local governments and first responders 




23. Allocate grants based on assessment factors that 
account for population, critical infrastructure, and other 
risk factors 

/ 



24. Develop a system for collecting and disseminating 
lessons learned and best practices to emergency 
responders 




Total 

5 

18 

1 


Sou<C«. GAO analysis. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of "generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, 'generally not achieved” Indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the perfonnance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the OHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 

Table 29 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of emergency preparedness and response and our assessment of 
whether DHS has taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the 
performance expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to 
satisfy most of the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not 
achieved). 
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Table 29: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Emergency Preparedness and Response 


Performance 

expectation 

1. Establish a 
comprehensive 
training program 
for national 
preparedness 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has cteveloped and implemented various training programs, but Generally not 

it is unclear how these programs contribute or link to a comprehensive training program for achieved 

national preparedness. In July 2005, we reported that according to DHS’s National Training and 

Exercises and Lessons Learned Implementation Plan. DHS intended to implement a system to 

develop and maintain state and local responders' all-hazards capabilities. The goal of this 

system was to provide integrated national programs for training, exercise, and lessons learned 

that would reorient existing initiatives at all government levels in order to develop, achieve, and 

sustain the capabilities required to achieve the National Preparedness Goal. As part of this 

system, DHS intended to implement a national training program including providing criteria for 

accreditation of training courses, a national directory of accredited training providers, and a 

National Minimum Qualification Standards Guide. In March 2006, the DHS IG reported that 

FEMA provided regular training for emergency respondere at the federal, state, and local levels; 

managed the training and development of FEMA employees internally; and provided disaster- 

specific training through the Disaster Field Training Operations cadre. FEMA's Training Division 

increased the size and number of classes it delivered, even as budgets decreased. The DHS !G 

found that courses provided by the Emergency Management Institute were one of FEMA's 

primary interactions with state and local emergency managers and responders. However, the 

OHS !G reported that the ability of Emergency Management Institute classes to improve 

emergency management during a hurricane was not quantifiable with available measurements. 

The DHS !Q reported that employee development lacked the resources and organizational 
alignment to improve performance. Specifically, the DHS IG reported that FEMA had no 
centralized and comprehensive information on employee training. FEMA used several 
incompatible systems, including databases operated by the Employee Development branch. 

Emergency Management Institute, Disaster Field Training Operations cadre, and information 
technology security. Additional classes, including classes provided at conferences, classes 
provided by state or local entities, and leadership training courses, were not consistently tracked. 

The DHS IG reported that FEMA regional training managers maintained records on their own, 
drawing from each of these systems. The DHS IG concluded that not only was this process 
inefficient and susceptible to error, it also complicated efforts to monitor employee development 
of mission-critical skills and competencies. For more information, see Statement by Comptroller 
General David M. Walker on GAO's Preliminary Observations Regarding Preparedness and 
Response to Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, QAO-06-365R and Homeland Security: DHS's Efforts 
TO Enhance First Responders’ All-Hazards Capabilities Continue to Evolve, GAO-05-652. Also, 
see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, A Performance Review of 
FEMA’s Disaster Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina, OIG-06-32 
(Washington, D.C.; March 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 

on its efforts to establish a comprehensive training program for national preparedness. DHS has 

developed a series of training programs on the National Response Plan and the National 

Incident Management System to improve national preparedness. In particular, DHS reported that 

more than 100 Office of Grants and Training-supported courses are available to emergency 

responders and that in fiscal year 2006, there were more than 336,000 participants in Office of 

Grants and Training courses. DHS has also developed and implemented a Multi-Year Training 

and Exercise Plan designed to guide states in linking training and exercise activities. According 

to DHS, states identify priorities in their state strategies, translate them into target capabilities 

that they need to build, and then attend a workshop in which they build a schedule for training 

and exercises to address the capabilities. DHS reported that course content in the National 

Training Program is being aligned to target capabilities so that there is a direct link between the 

capabilities a state needs to build and the courses that its responders need to take to build those 

skills. In addition, DHS reported that the U.S. Fire Administration's National Fire Academy and 
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FEMA’s Emergency Management institute have coordinated to develop a curriculum for first 
responder training across federal, state, locstf, and tribal governments and that in fiscal year 


2006. more than 26,000 and 13,000 studente attended training at the National Fire Academy and 
the Emergency Management Institute, respectivety. DHS noted that with the re-creation of the 
National integration Center in FEMA’s new National Preparedness Directorate, FEMA will be 
coordinating development of a comprehensive national training strategy to ensure course 
curriculum is consistent among training facilities and to avoid duplication or overlap. 


2. Establish a 

program for 

conducting 

emergency 

preparedness 

exercises 


Our assessment: Until DHS issues a comprehensive national training strategy, we conclude that 
DHS has generally not achieved this f^rformance expectation. Although DHS has developed 
and implemented a variety of training programs related to national preparedness, specifically on 
the National Response Plan and National Incident Management System, DHS did not provide us 
with evidence on how these various programs have contributed to the establishment of a 
comprehensive, national training program. Moreover, DHS reported that it is working to develop 
a comprehensive national training strategy, but did not provide us with a target time frame for 
completing and issuing the national strategy. 

GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has taken actions to establish a program for conducting Generally 

emergency preparedness exercises, but much more work remains. In July 2005 we reported that achieved 

as part of its plan for national training, exercises, and lessons learned, DHS intended to establish 

a national exercise program. This program was intended to reorient the existing National 

Exercise Program to incorporate the capabitities-based planning process and provide 

standardized guidance and methodologies to schedule, design, develop, execute, and evaluate 

exercises at all levels of government. This program was also intended to provide requirements 

for the number and type of exercises that communities of varying sizes should conduct to meet 

the National Preparedness Goal. In March 2006, the DHS IG reported on the long-term 

deterioration in FEMA's exercise program. The DHS IG reported that emergency management 

exercises were developed to test and validate existing programs, policies, plans, and procedures 

to address a wide range of disasters to which FEMA must respond, There were numerous types 

of exercises, ranging from tabletop exercises, where participants discussed actions and 

responses, to command post exercises, where specific aspects of a situation were exercised, to 

large-scale exercises, which involved multiple entities and a significant planned event with 

activation of personnel and resources. Further, the DHS IG reported that FEMA no longer had a 

significant role in the development, scope, and conduct of state exercises, though FEMA 

personnel maintained a presence at state events. FEMA participated in exercises administered 

by other agencies, but those exercises limited FEMA’s ability to choose which plans, objectives, 

and relationships to test. For more information, see GAO-06-365R and GAO-05-652. Also, see 

Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, A Performance Review of 

FEMA's Disaster Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina, OiG-06-32 

(Washington. D.C.: March 2006). 

DHS updated information: in March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 

on its efforts to establish a program for conducting emergency preparedness exercises. DHS has 

developed a Homeland Security Exercise Evaluation Program that, according to DHS. has been 

adopted by every major federal agency involved in emergency preparedness. This program 

provides a standardized methodology for exercise design, development, conduct, evaluation, 

and improvement planning and provides guidance and doctrine for exercises that are conducted 

with homeland security grant hinding. According to DHS, all exercise grant recipients are 

mandated to comply with Homeland Security Exercise Evaluation Program guidelines. DHS 

reported that for exercises for which tiie department collected and analyzed information in fiscal 

year 2006, 33 out of 48 Direct Sui^ort Exercises were compliant with the Homeland Security 

Exercise Evaluation Program and 40 out of 1 1 0 state or locally funded grant exercises were 

compliant. DHS noted that it has not evaluated regional and national exercises' compliance with 

the Homeland Security Exercise Evaluation Program. DHS has also developed a Homeland 

Security Exercise Evaluation Program Toolkit, which is an online system that walks users 
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through scheduling, planning, evaluating, and tracking corrective actions from an exercise. DHS 
has also developed the Corrective Action Program to trade and monitor corrective actions 
foliowing exercises and the National Exercise Schedule to facilitate the scheduling and 
synchronization of national, federal, state, and local exercises. In addition, DHS reported that the 
National Exercise Program charter was approved by the Homeland Security Council, and DHS 
reported that the National Exercise Program Implementation Plan has been approved by the 
President and is scheduled to be released shortly. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

The National Exercise Program charter has been established and approved. Moreover, DHS has 
developed and begun to implement the Homeland Security Exercise Evaluation Program. This 
program provides standardized guidance and methodologies for scheduling, developing, 
executing, and evaluating emergency preparedness exercises. 

GAO findings: DHS has taken actions to support efforts to conduct risk assessments and Generally not 

develop risk management capaWlities for emergency preparedness, but much more work achieved 

remains. In July 2005 we reported that, according to DHS’s Assessment and Reporting 
implementation Plan, DHS intended to implement an assessment and reporting system to collect 
preparedness data to inform decision makers at all levels on the capabilities of the federal 
government, states, local jurisdictions, and Ihe private sector. According to the plan, DHS 
intended to collect data from alt governmental recipients of direct funding, using states to collect 
data from local jurisdictions and using federal regulatory agencies and other appropriate sources 
to collect private sector data. According to DHS, aggregating these data at all levels would 
provide information needed to allocate resources, execute training and exercises, and develop 
an annual status report on the nation’s preparedness. The purpose of the assessment and 
reporting system was to provide information about the baseline status of national preparedness 
and to serve as the third stage of OHS's capability-based planning approach to ensure that state 
and local first responder capabilities fully support the National Preparedness Goal. For more 
information, see Homeland Security: Applying Risk Management Principles to Guide Federal 
Investments, GAO-07-386T and GAO-05-652. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to conduct and support risk assessments and risk management capabilities for 
emergency preparedness. In particular, in April 2007, DHS established the new Office of Risk 
Management and Analysis to serve as the DHS Executive Agent for national-level risk 
management analysis standards and metrics; develop a standardized approach to risk; develop 
an approach to risk management to help DHS leverage and integrate risk expertise across 
components and external stakeholders: assess DHS risk performance to ensure programs are 
measurably reducing risk; and communicate OHS risk management in a manner that reinforces 
the risk-based approach. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS did not provide us with documentation on its efforts to actually conduct risk 
assessments and support risk management capabilities speciftcally for emergency 
preparedness. Moreover, DHS has only recently established the new Office of Risk Management 
and Analysis, and this office’s effect on DHS’s efforts to support risk management capabilities for 
emergency preparedness is not yet known. 

4. Ensure the GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has faced challenges in ensuring the capacity and readiness of Generally not 

capacity and emergency response teams, in our work reviewng the response to Hurricane Katrina, we achieved 

readiness of reported that while there were aspects that worked well, it appeared that logistics systems for 
disaster response critical resources were often totally overwhelmed by the hurricane, with critical resources 
teams apparently not available, properly distributed, or provided in a timely manner. We also reported 

that the magnitude of the affected population in a major catastrophe calls for greater capabilities 
for disaster response. In March 20(^. the DHS IG reported that, historically, FEMA has 
established a 72-hour time period as the maximum amount of time for emergency response 


3. Conduct and 
support risk 
assessments and 
risk management 
capabilities for 
emergency 
preparedness 
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teams to arrive on scene. However, the DHS IG conduded that it was unclear whether this was 
responsive to the needs of a state and tiie needs of disaster victims. The DHS IG reported that a 
72-hour response time did not meet public expectations, as was vividly demonstrated by media 
accounts within 24 hours after landfall of Hurricane Katrina. The DHS IG noted that shorter time 
periods, such as 60 hours, 48 hours, or even 12 hours, had been mentioned. However, to meet 
this level of expectation, several factors had to be addressed. According to the DHS IG, once 
strategic performance measures and realistic expectations were established, other actions could 
be taken to support those response goals. For more information, see GAO-06'365R. Also, see 
Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, A Performance Review of 
FEMA 's Disaster Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina, OIG-06-32 
(Washington, D.C.; March 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March and May 2007, OHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to ensure the capacity and readiness of disaster response teams. DHS reported 
that FEMA has completed efforts to identify and categorize more than 100 resources, including 
teams and pieces of equipment, which are then grouped into eight disciplines, such as law 
enforcement resources, emergency medical services, and search and rescue resources. DHS 
also provided information on its various disaster response teams currently in use. DHS’s 
Emergency Response Teams-National are to be deployed in response to incidents of national 
significance and major disasters to coordinate disaster response activities, coordinate and 
deploy key national response assets and resources, provide situational awareness, and maintain 
connectivity with DHS operations centers and components. DBS's Emergency Response 
Teams-Advanced are designed to be deployed in the early phases of an incident to work directly 
with states to assess disaster impact, gain situational awareness, help coordinate disaster 
response, and respond to specific state requests for assistance. DBS's Rapid Needs 
Assessment Teams are small regional teams that are designed to collect disaster information to 
determine more specific disaster response requirements. In addition. Federal Incident Response 
Support Teams are designed to serve as the forward component of Emergency Response 
Teams-Advanced to provide preliminary on-scene federal management in support of the local 
Incident or Area Commander. DHS has established readiness indicators for the Federal Incident 
Response Support Teams and Urban Search and Rescue teams have their own indicators, but 
FEMA officials stated that they have not yet developed readiness indicators for other types of 
response teams. DHS reported that its Federal Incident Response Teams were tested during 
Tropical Storm Ernesto and other events, such as tornadoes. In addition, FEMA reported that it 
is developing a concept for new rapidly deployable interagency incident management teams 
designed to provide a forward federal presence to facilitate managing the national response for 
catastrophic incidents, called National Incident Management and Regional Incident Management 
Teams. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS provided us with documentation on its various response teams and 
efforts taken to strengthen teams' readiness and capacity. DHS did not provide us with concrete 
evidence to demonstrate that response teams' readiness and capacity have improved since 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. Although DHS has tested its response team capabilities in several 
small-scale disasters, they have not been tested in a large-scale disaster. In addition, DHS did 
not provide us with documentation of the results of exercises, tests, or after-action reports on the 
small-scale disasters in which the response teams have been used that would indicate 
enhancements in teams’ readiness and capacity. Moreover. DHS has not yet developed 
readiness indicators for its disaster responses teams other than Urban Search and Rescue and 
Federal incident Response Support Teams. 
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5. Develop a 
national incident 
management 
system 

GAO findings: DHS has developed a national incident management system. The National 

Incident Management System is a policy document that defines roles and responsibilities of 
federal, state, and local first responders during emergency events. The intent of the system 
described in the document is to establish a core set of concepts, principles, terminology, and 
organizational processes to enable effective, efficient, and collaborative emergency event 
management at all levels. These concepts, prindf^es, and processes are designed to improve 
the ability of different jurisdictions and first responder disciplines to work together in various 
areas — command, resource management, training, and communications. For more information, 
see Catastrophic Disasters: Enhanced Leadership. Capabilities, and Accountability Controls Will 
Improve the Effectiveness of the Nation’s Preparedness. Response, and Recovery System, 
GAO-06-618 and GAO-05-652. 

Generally 

achieved 


DHS updated information: in March and y^ril 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on efforts to further develop the National Incident Management System. DHS reported that the 
National Incident Management S^tem has been undergoing review and revision by federal, 
state, and local government officials; tribal authohties; and nongovernmental and private sector 
authorities. According to DHS, the National Incident Management System document is under 
review pending release of the revised National Response Plan, now the National Response 
Framework. The current version of the National Incident Management System document 
remains in effect during the 2007 hurricane season. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

OHS has developed the National Incident Management System, and the system defines the 
roles and responsibilities of various entities during emergency events. 

6, Coordinate GAO findings: Much more work remains for DHS to effectively coordinate implementation of the Generally not 

implementation of National Incident Management System. Drawing on our prior work identifying key practices for achieved 

a national incident helping to enhance and sustain collaboration among federal agencies, key practices for 
management collaboration and coordination include, among other things, defining and articulating a common 
system outcome: establishing mutually reinforcing or joint strategies to achieve the outcome: identifying 

and addressing needs by leveraging resources; agreeing upon agency roles and responsibilities: 
establishing compatible policies, procedures, and other means to operate across agency 
boundaries: developing mechanisms to monitor, evaluate, and report the results of collaborative 
efforts: and reinforcing agency accountability for collaborative efforts through agency plans and 
reports. Homeland Security Presidential Directive 5 requires all federal departments and 
agencies to adopt and use the system in their individual preparedness efforts, as well as in 
support of all actions taken to assist state and local governments. However, in our wori< on 
Hurricane Katrina, we reported on examples of how an incomplete understanding of the National 
Incident Management System roles and responsibilities led to misunderstandings, problems, and 
delays. In Louisiana, for example, some city officials were unclear about federal roles. In 
Mississippi, we were told that county and city officials were not implementing the National 
Incident Management System because they did not understand its provisions. For more 
information, see GAO-O6*6ia and GAO-05-652. 


DHS updated information: In March and ^ri! 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on efforts to coordinate implementation of the National Incident Management System, DHS 
reported that in March 2004, H established the National Incident Management System integration 
Center to coordinate implementation of the system. This center issues compliance guidelines to 
state and local responders annually and collects data on efforts to coordinate implementation of 
the National Incident Management System. DHS reported that more than 1 million state and 
local responders have taken training following guidelines established by the center for National 
Incident Management System compliance and that about 5.4 million students have received 
National Incident Management System-required training through the Emergency Management 
institute as of February 2007. DHS also reported that the center, in conjunction with the 
Emergency Management institute, released seven new National incident Management System 
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training programs in fiscal year 2006, inclucfing courses on multiagency coordination, public 
information systems, and resource management, among others. DHS has also developed 
sample National Incident Management System-compliant t^ietop, functional, and command 
post exercises for use by federal, state, and local government agencies in testing system 
policies, plans, procedures, and resources in emergency operations plans. In addition, the 
National Incident Management System specifies 34 requirements that state and local 
governments must meet to be compliant with the system, and as of October 1 , 2006, all federal 
preparedness assistance administered by DHS became contingent on states’ compliance with 
the system, including federal funding through the DHS Emergency Management Performance 
Grants, Homeland Security Grant Program, and Urtian Area Security Initiative. DHS reported 
that during fiscal years 2005 and 2006, National Incident Management System requirements, 
including the completion of training, were based on a self-certification process. For fiscal year 
2007, DHS reported that the self-certification process will not be used; rather DHS provided 
states a specific set of metrics for implementation of the National Incident Management System, 
and slates are required to report on the establishment of these measurements. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. In fiscal years 2005 and 2006, states self-certified that they had met National 
Incident Management System requirements, and DHS has not fully verified the extent to which 
states were compliant with system requirements during those years. DHS has provided states 
with a specific set of metrics for fiscal year 2007, but the extent to which these metrics will 
enhance DHS’s ability to monitor states’ compliance with the National incident Management 
System is not yet known, in addition, although DHS has taken actions, such as issuing 
compliance guidelines, providing training, developing sample exercises, and collecting data on 
implementation of the National Incident Management System, DHS did not provide us with 
documentation demonstrating how these actions have contributed to DHS's effective 
coordination of implementation of the system. For example, DHS did not provide us with 
documentation on how these training and exercise programs have contributed to ensuring 
effective coordination of National Incident Management System implementation. 

7. Establish a GAO fhdings: DHS has established a single all-hazards national response plan, but the plan is Generally not 

single, all-hazards undergoing revision. In December 2004, DHS issued the National Response Plan, which was achieved 

national response intended to be an all-discipline, all-hazards plan establishing a single, comprehensive framework 
plan for the management of domestic incidents where federal involvement is necessary. The National 

Response Plan is applicable to incidents that go beyond the state and local levels and require a 
coordinated federal response, and the plan, operating within the framework of the National 
Incident Management System, provides the structure and mechanisms for national-level policy 
and operational direction for domestic incident management. The plan also includes a 
Catastrophic Incident Annex, which describes an accelerated, proactive national response to 
catastrophic incidents. DHS revised the National Response Plan following Hurricane Katrina, but 
we reported that these revisions did not fully address, or they raised new, challenges faced in 
implementing the plan. For more information, see GAO-06-618. 

DHS updated informatior): In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on efforts 
to establish an all-hazards nationaf response plan. DHS reported that the National Response 
Plan is currently undergoing review and rewsion by federal, state, and local government officials: 
tribal authorities: and nongovernmental and private sector officials. According to DHS, this 
review includes all major components of the National Response Plan, including the base plan. 

Emergency Support Functions, anrrexes, and the role of the Principal Federal Official. Federal 
Coordinating Officer, and Joint Field Office Structure. A Catastrophic Planning Work Group is 
examining the Catastrophic Incident Annex and Supplement. DHS noted that this review is being 
conducted in four phases, with the first phase focused on prioritization of key issues, the second 
phase focused on the rewriting process, tiie third phase focused on releasing the revised 
documents, and the fourth phase focused on providing a continuous cycle of training, exercises, 
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and periodic reviews. DHS reported that, as of March 2007, it was in the rewriting phase and has 
gathered input on key issues from internal aid external stakeholders, after-action reports. 

Hurricane Katrina reports, and other resources. Acxxjrding to DHS, the revised document is 
renamed the National Response Frameworic and was released to internal stakeholders for 
review at the end of July 2007. Based (mi the review, edits and updates will be made to the 
document prior to its anticipated release on August 20, 2007 for a 30 day public comment period. 

DHS reported that the current version of the National Response Plan document remains in effect 
during the 2007 hurricane season. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS issued the National Response Plan and a limited post-Katrina revision in May 
2006, but we and others have identified concerns with those revisions, DHS also recognized the 
need for a more in-depth, substantive review and rewsion of the plan and expects to issue the 
latest revision in August 2007. DHS has acknowledged that some complex issues have taken 
more time than expected to assess and resolve. The changes made to the plan may affect roles 
and responsibilities under the plan and federal, state, and local agencies’ training, exercises, and 
implementation plans. Until the National Response Plan and its annexes and Catastrophic 
Supplement are completed and distributed to all those with rdes and responsibilities under the 
plan, federal agencies and others that have new or amended responsibilities under the revised 
plan cannot complete their implementation plans and the agreements needed to make the 
National Response Plan, its annexes, and supplements fully operational. 

8. Coordinate GAO and DHS IG findings: Much more work remains for DHS to effectively coordinate Generally not 

implementation of implementation of the National Response Plan. Drawing on our prior work identifying key achieved 

a single, all- practices for helping to enhance and sustain collaboration among federal agencies, key practices 
hazards response for collaboration and coordination include, among other things, defining and articulating a 
plan common outcome; establishing mutually reinforcing or joint strategies to achieve the outcome; 

identifying and addressing needs by leveraging resources; agreeing upon agency roles and 
responsibilities; establishing compatible policies, procedures, and other means to operate across 
agency boundaries; developing mechanisms to monitor, evaluate, and report the results of 
collaborative efforts: and reinforcing agency accountability for collaborative efforts through 
agency plans and reports. In March 2006, the OHS IG reported on FEMA’s disaster 
management activities in the wake of Hurricane Katrina. The DHS IG reported that during the 
response, several significant departures from National Response Plan protocols occurred; 

(1) DHS’s actions to apply National Response Plan protocols for Incidents of National 
Significance and catastrophic incidents were ambiguous; (2) DHS defined a new, operational 
role for the Principal Federal Officer by assigning the officer both Federal Coordinating Officer 
and Disaster Recovery Manager authorities; and (3) the Interagency Incident Management 
Group took an operational role not prescribed in the National Response Plan. As a backdrop to 
these changes, the DHS IQ reported that FEMA had not yet developed or implemented policies 
and training for roles and responsibilities necessary to supplement the National Response Plan. 

In reviewing DHS's response to Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, we also identified numerous 
weaknesses in efforts to implement the plan. For example, in the response to Hurricane Katrina, 
we reported in September 2006 that there was confusion regarding roles and responsibilities 
under the plan. DHS revised the National Response Plan following Hurricane Katrina, but we 
reported that these revisions did not fully address, or they raised new, challenges faced in 
implementing the plan. For more information, see GAO-06-618. Also, see Department of 
Homeland Securi^ Office of Inspector General, A Performance Review of FEMA's Disaster 
Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina, OIG-06-32 (Washington, D.C.: 

March 2006). 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on efforts 
to coordinate implementation of the National Response Plan. DHS reported that it developed and 
released training programs to support the National Response Plan and that this training has 
been required as a condition of certification of NatlOTial Incident Management System 
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compliance by state and iocai governments. DHS also reported that it is revising the National 
Response Framework and intends to release the revised plan in August 2007. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS did not provide us with docajmentation on how its training programs have 
contributed overall to the department's efforts to coordinate implementation of the National 
Response Plan and could not demonstrate to us tttat the department has made progress in 
improving its ability to coordinate plan implementation since Hurricane Katrina. As we previously 
stated, the revised National Response Plan may require changes in federal, state, and local 
agencies’ training, exercises, and implementation plans. It is also unclear how the revised plan 
will be implemented by states and first responders during the coming hurricane season, given 
that these entities will not have had an opportunity to train and practice under the revised version 
of the plan. We are concerned that if the revisions are not completed prior to the beginning of the 
2007 hurricane season, it is unlikely that the changes resulting from these revisions could be 
effectively implemented for the 2007 hurricane season. 

GAO findings: DHS has undertaken efforts related to development of an inventory of federal Generally not 
response capabilities, but did not provide us with evidence on the extent to which its efforts have achieved 
resulted in the development of a complete inventory. In July 2005 we reported that DHS began 
the first stage of the capabililies-based planning process identifying concerns using 15 National 
Planning Scenarios that were developed by the Homeland Security Council. As it moved to the 
step in the process of developing a sense of preparedness needs and potential capabilities, DHS 
created a list of tasks that would be required to manage each of the 1 5 National Planning 
Scenarios. Then, in consultation with federal, state, and local emergency response stakeholders, 
it consolidated the list to eliminate redundancies and create a Universal Task List of over 
1 ,600 discrete tasks. Next, DHS identified target capabilities that encompassed these critical 
tasks. From this universe of potential tasks, OHS worked with stakeholders to identify a subset of 
about 300 critical tasks that must be pertormed during a large*scale event to reduce loss of life 
or serious injuries, mitigate significant property damage, or are essential to the success of a 
homeland security mission. The final step of the first stage of OHS's planning process was to 
decide on goals, requirements, and metrics. To complete this step, DHS, working with its 
stakeholders, developed a Target Capabilities List that identified 36 capabilities needed to 
perform the critical tasks for the events illustrated by the 15 scenarios. In December 2005, OHS 
issued an updated version of the Target Capabilities List. For more information, see 
GAO-05-652. 


9. Develop a 
complete inventory 
of federal 
response 
capabilities 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to develop a complete inventory of federal response capabilities. For example, the 
Catastrophic incident Supplement of the National Response Plan has been approved and 
includes identified specific capabilities from federal agencies that will be deployed according to a 
specified time frame in the event of a catastrophic incident (the Supplement may be revised 
based on the ongoing review of the National Response Plan and its annexes and supplements). 
DHS also reported that the National Incident Management System Incident Response 
information System is currently undergoing development and testing. When testing is complete, 
the system will be provided to all federal agencies involved in the National Response Plan for 
collection of their inventory of National Incident Management System-typed resources. DHS 
reported that it is preparing to issue information to federal agencies that are signatories to the 
National Response Plan for agencies’ use in creating an inventory of their resources. According 
to DHS, the database of these resources and capabilities is expected to be operational by the 
end of 2007. At this point, however, FEMA officials told us that the department does not have 
one comprehensive inventory of response capabilities. In addition, DHS reported that the 
Common Operating Picture Function in the Homeland Security information Network serves as a 
communication tool that allows the DHS National Operations Center to gain real-time situational 
awareness of disaster response. During disaster response operations, automated reporting 


templates are populated by appropriate federal departments and agencies as specified under the 
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National Response Plan. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken a variety of steps to develop a complete inventory of federal 
response capabilities, including finalizing the National Response Plan Catastrophic Incident 
Supplement. DHS is also taking steps to develop the National Incident Management System 
Incident Response Information System, but has not yet released the system. While DHS 
provided us with information on its various tools for identifying and specifying federal capabilities 
that will be deployed in the event of an incictenl, DHS reported that it does not yet have a 
complete inventory of all federal capabilities. 

10. Develop a GAO findings: DHS has developed an interim, national, all-hazards preparedness goal, but has Generally not 

national, all- not yet issued a final version of the goal. The December 2005 version of the National achieved 

hazards Preparedness Goal defines both the 37 major capabilities that firet responders should possess to 

preparedness goal prevent, protect from, respond to, and recover from a wide range of incidents and the most 
critical tasks associated with these capabilities. We reported that an inability to effectively 
perform these critical tasks would, by definition, have a detrimental impact on effective 
protection, prevention, response, and recovery capabilities. Formers information, see 
GAO-06-618 and GAO-05-652. 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported to us that public release of the final 
National Preparedness Goal was imminent, but did not prowde us with a target time frame for 
issuing the final version of the goai. DHS officials noted that the department has worked with 
various federal, state, and local entities to develop, review, and get approval of the final National 
Preparedness Goal. 


Our assessment: Until the final version of the National Preparedness Goal is issued, we 
conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. Although DHS has 
developed and issued an interim National Preparedness Goal, it has not yet issued a final 
version of the goal and did not provide a target time frame for doing so. issuing a final version of 
the goal is important for finalizing the major capabilities required of first responders in preparing 
for and responding to various incidents. 

1 1 . Support citizen GAO findings and assessment: We have not completed work on DHS’s efforts to support citizen No 
participation in participation in national preparedness efforts, and DHS did not provide us with Information on its assessment 

national actions to meet this performance expectation. As a result, we cannot make an assessment of made 

preparedness DHS's progress for this performance expectation, 
efforts 


12. Develop plans 
and capabilities to 
strengthen 
nationwide 
recovery efforts 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has faced challenges in developing plans and capabilities Generally not 

needed to strengthen nationwide recovery efforts.* In February 2006 we reported that beginning achieved 

and sustaining community and economic recovery, including restoring a viable tax base for 

essential services, calls for immediate steps so residents can restore their homes and 

businesses. Removing debris and restoring essential gas, electric, oil, communications, water. 

sewer, transportation and transportation infrastructure, other utilities, and services such as public 

health and medical support are vital to recovery and rebuilding. However, these recovery efforts 

in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina were hindered by various factors, including the magnitude 

and scope of the hurricane. For more information, see GAO-06-365R. 


DHS updated information: In March and May 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to develop plans and capabilities to strengthen nationwide recovery efforts. OHS 
and the American Red Cross developed the National Sheltering System to provide a Web-based 
data system to support shelter management and reporting and identification activities. DHS also 
issued a recovery strategy for mass sheltering and housing assistance in June 2006 to address 
contingencies for providing sheltering and housing assistance for declared emergencies and 
major disasters. FEMA also developed a Web-based Housing Porta! to consolidate available 
rental resources for evacuees from federal agencies, private organization, and individuals, in 
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addition, DHS reported making enhancements to its debris removal processes by, for example, 
adjusting its debris removal policy to ensure cost Staring for federal contracting, establishing a 
list of debris removal contractors, and developing guidance for local government debris removal 
contractors. DHS reported that an interagency work grcMjp, initiated in 2005, is working to 
develop federal contaminated debris policy and (^rational procedure guidance. In addition, 
FEMA officials noted that the agency is using a cost estimating format to capture all costs for 
construction projects by taking into account allowances for uncertainties in the construction 
process. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS did not provide us with documentarion on how its various initiatives have 
contributed overall to develop the department's capabilities to strengthen nationwide recovery 
efforts. DHS has taken steps to develop plans, policies, and guidance for recovery efforts. 

However, DHS did not provide us with evidence of its capabilities for recovery efforts, 

1 3. Develop the GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has faced difficulties in developing the capacity to provide Generally not 

capacity to provide emergency services and assistance in a timely manner and has not provided us with achieved 

needed documentation to demonstrate that it has effectively met this performance expectation. The 

emergency various reports and our own wot1< on FEMA's performance before, during, and after Hurricane 

assistance and Katrina suggested that FEMA's human, financial, and technological resources and capabilities 

services in a were insufficient to meet the challenges posed by the unprecedented degree of damage and the 

timely manner resulting number of hurricane victims. Our work pointed out that the National Response Plan did 
not specify the proactive means or capabilities the federal government should use to conduct 
damage assessments and gain situational awareness when the responsible state and local 
officials were overwhelmed. As a result, response efforts were hampered by the federal 
government’s failure to fully use its available assets to conduct timely, comprehensive damage 
assessments in Louisiana and Mississippi. With regard to logistics, our work and that of others 
indicated that logistics systems— the capability to identify, dispatch, mobilize, and demobilize and 
to accurately track and record available critical resources throughout all incident management 
phases— were often totally overwhelmed by Hurricane Katrina. Critical resources were not 
available, properly distributed, or provided in a timely manner. The result was duplication of 
deliveries, lost supplies, or supplies never being ordered. Reviews of acquisition efforts indicated 
that while these efforts were noteworthy given the scope of Hurricane Katrina, agencies needed 
additional capabilities to (1) adequately anticipate requirements for needed goods and services 
(2) dearly communicate responsibilities across agencies and jurisdictions and (3) deploy 
sufficient numbers of personnel to provide contractor oversight. For more Information, see 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita: Unprecedented Challenges Exposed the Individuals and 
Households Program to Fraud and Abuse; Actions Needed to Reduce Such Problems in the 
Future, GAO-06-1013, and GAO-06-618. Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of 
Inspector General, A Performance Review of FEMA ’$ Disaster Management Activities in 
Response to Hurricane Katrina, OlG*06-32 (Washington, D.C.: March 2006). 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to develop the capacity to provide needed emergency assistance and services in a 
timely manner. For example, DHS reported that FEMA and the American Red Cross have 
developed and improved methods to better identify and more quickly assist individuals 
evacuated to a shelter, including developing and implementing methods to identify and reunify 
missing and separated family members during a disaster. DHS reported that it has developed 
interim guidance regarding sending FEMA registration intake staff to Red Cross management 
shelters following a disaster arKf plan to refine a formal standard operating procedure for this 
activity. DHS also reported that it is pursuing contract and contingency surge capabilities that will 
allow for the rapid expansion of FEMA’s registraUon intake capacity of up to 200,000 people per 
day. (FEMA surpassed 100,000 registrations per day following Hurricanes Katrina and Rita.) 
FEMA has also reported tripling its daily home inspection capacity through contracted firms from 
7,000 to 20,000 per day. Furthermore, FEMA reported that it is working with federal, state, and 
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iocai partners to provide mass evacuee support planning to assist state and local governments in 
planning and preparing for hosting of large di^laced populations. As part of these efforts. FEMA 
reported that it is working to develop an evacuee registration and tracking capability, 
implementation plans for federal evacuation su|:^rt to states, and emergency sheltering 
guidance and planning assistance for potential host states arKi communities. FEMA reported that 
it plans to have a Mass Evacuation Management Unit operational by January 2008 and the 
National Mass Evacuation Registration and Tracking System operational once requirements are 
fully developed. In addition, DHS reported making enhancements to its logistics capabilities. For 
example, DHS has developed an Internet-based system that provides FEMA with the ability to 
manage its inventory and track the location of trailers carrying commodities. DHS officials also 
reported that the department is undertaking an optimization planning initiative to, among other 
things, identify best locations for logistics centers, but this planning effort is still in its early 
stages. DHS also reported that its Pre-Positioned Disaster Supply and Pre-Positioned 
Equipment Program provides equipment and supplies to emergency responders. DHS reported 
that its Mobile Emergency Response Support Detachments are equipped with communications 
capabilities to provide communication, logistics, operations, and power support for emergency 
responders and disaster victims. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS generally has not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although OHS has taken actions to strengthen its capacity to provide emergency 
services and assistance, more work remains for DHS to achieve this performance expectation. 
For example, although DHS has reported making improvements to its logistics capabilities, its 
optimization planning efforts are still in the preliminary stages. Moreover. DHS did not provide us 
with documentation on how it determined requirements for the prepositioning of disaster supplies 
and equipment to assess whether FEMA has achieved its intended capacity. Furthermore, 
although OHS reported that it is working to develop various emergency assistance capabilities, 
such as evacuee registration, OHS generally did not provide us with documentation showing that 
these capabilities are currently in place and can provide needed services in a timely and 
accurate manner following an incident. In addition, none of DHS initiatives appear to have been 
tested on a scale that reasonably simulates the conditions and demand they would face following 
a major or catastrophic disaster. Thus, it is difficult to assess the probable results of these 
initiatives in improving response to a major or catastrophic disaster, such as a category 4 or 5 
hurricane. 


14. Provide timely 
assistance and 
services to 
individuals and 
communities in 
response to 
emergency events 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has faced difficulties in providing assistance and services to 
individuals and communities in a timely manner, particularly in response to Hurricanes Katrina 
and Rita. For example, each of the assessments of the federal government's response to 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita we reviewed identified problems in FEMA's Implementation of the 
individuals and Households Program during and after the storms, Our review and our 
assessment of these reports showed that the agency’s efforts to implement the program were 
hindered by a lack of planning, trained staff, and program limitations, despite its new and revised 
approaches for implementing the program. More broadly, we reported that although controls and 
accountability mechanisms help to ensure that resources are used appropriately, during a 
catastrophic disaster decision makers struggle with the tension between implementing controls 
and accountability mechanisms and the demand for rapid response and recovery assistance. On 
one hand, our work found many examples where quick action could not occur due to procedures 
that required extensive, time-consuming processes, delaying the delivery of vital supplies and 
other assistance. On the other hand, we also found examples where FEMA’s processes under 
assistance programs to disaster victims ieft the federal government vulnerable to fraud and the 
abuse of expedited assistance payments. We estimate that through February 2006, FEMA made 
about $600 million to $1 .4 billion in improper and potentially fraudulent payments to applicants 
who used invalid information to apply for expedited cash assistance. DHS and FEMA have 
reported a number of actions that are to be in effect for the hurricane season so that federal 
recovery programs would have more capacity to rapidly handle a catastrophic incident but also 
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provide accountability. Examples include significantly increasing the quantity of prepositioned 
supplies, such as food, ice, and water; placing global positioning systems on supply trucks to 
track their location and better manage the delivery of supplies; an enhanced phone system for 
victim assistance applications that can handle up to 200,000 calls per day; and improved 
computer systems and processes for verifying tfte eligibility of those applying for assistance. We 
reported that effective implementation of these and other planned improvements would be critical 
to achieving their intended outcomes. In March 2006, the DHS IG reported that while FEMA 
made major efforts to coordinate with other agencies and improve its ability to provide housing 
resources in its response to Hurricane Katrina, some of its efforts were more effective than 
others. For example, the DHS 16 i^>orted that FEMA and the Red Cross experienced difficulty in 
identifying the number and location of evacuees because both held different expectations for 
coordinating the mass care function. FEMA was slow in identifying and establishing its direct 
housing mission, so alternative housing resources, such as cruise ships, were initially used. 

Also, it was hard for FEMA to staff its Disaster Recovery Centers with experienced personnel, 
according to the DHS IG. in addition, the DHS !G reported that during the response to Hurricane 
Katrina, FEMA provided record levels of support to wctims and emergency responders. Life- 
saving and life-sustaining commodities and equipment were delivered to the affected areas: 
personnel increased significantly in a short period of time to support response efforts and provide 
assistance to victims; and assistance was provided quickly in record amounts, sometime through 
innovative means. However, a lack of asset visibility in the resource-ordering process, 
inexperienced and untrained personnel, unreliable communications, and insufficient internal 
management controls demonstrated a continued need for improvement in how FEMA responds 
and delivers assistance, according to the DHS IG. For more information, see GAO-06-61 8, 
GAO-06-1013, and GAO-06-652. Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector 
General, A Performance Review of FBMA ’$ Disaster Management Activities in Response to 
Hurricane Katrina, OIG*06-32 (Washington, D.C.: March 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to provide timely assistance and services to individuals and communities in 
response to emergency events. For example, FEMA reported that it has developed new policies 
to ensure that alt types of temporary housing options are able to be provided for displaced 
applicants with physical disabilities. FEMA also reported that it has developed updated policies 
to improve and expedite determination of applicant eligibility for the Individuals and Households 
Program and Expedited Assistance and has clarified policy on the appropriate authorization and 
use of emergency sheltering funds and individual housing assistance funds for disaster victims. 
DHS also reported taking steps to implement stronger controls in its registration and application 
processes for disaster assistance programs. For example, DHS reported deploying a new 
internet registration application that does not allow duplicate registrations, adding identity 
proofing controls to the call center registration application for the Individuais and Households 
Program, and flagging applications in FEMA’s database that fail identity proofing, are not 
residential addresses, or include at-risk Social Security numbers. In addition, DHS reported that 
it has five Mobile Registration Intake Centers that can be deployed to provide an on-site 
mechanism for disaster victims to register for FEMA assistance. According to DHS, these mobile 
centers have been tested several times, including in June 2006, in August 2006 during Tropical 
Storm Ernesto, and in April 2007. DHS reported that issues were identified during the earlier 
tests that indicated that improvements were needed, but noted that these issues have been 
resolved. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not adtieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS reported taking actions to provide timely assistance to individuais 
and communities, with appropriate safeguards against fraud and abuse, DHS did not provide us 
with documentation to demonstrate that these steps have improved the department’s provision of 
assistance and services. For example, DHS did not provide us with documentation on the results 
of its provision of assistance and services to individuals affected by emergency incidents and 
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disasters since 2006. Furthermore, DHS did not provide wth results of tests or exercises of its 

emergency assistance and service capabilities. For example, although DHS stated that it has 

resolved issues identified during tests of its Mobile Registration Intake Centers, DHS did not 

provide us with information on these issues or evidence that the issues have actually been 

resolved. 

GAO findings: DHS has faced challenges in Implementing a program to improve interoperable Generally not 

communications among federal, state, and local agencies. While DHS has implemented a achieved 

program, referred to as SAFECOM, to improve interoperable communications, our past work 

showed that problems defining the scope, establishing performance goals and standards, and 

defining the roles of federal, state, local government and other entities were the three principal 

challenges to achieving effective interoperable communications for first responders. In April 2007 

we reported that while SAFECOM is intended to improve interoperable communications at all 

levels of government, the objectives that the program has been working toward do not include 

Improving interoperability between federal agencies and state and local agencies. For example, 

when conducting their baseline national survey of first responders to determine the current level 

of interoperability, program officials included state and local officials, but not federal officials. The 

survey included an extensive list of questions in which respondents were asked to rate 

interoperability (1) with other disciplines, (2) with other jurisdictions, and (3) between state and 

local governments. Respondents were also asked at the end of the survey to list federal 

agencies they interoperate with; however, no effort was made to gauge the level of 

interoperability with the federal government, as had been done for other disciplines and 

jurisdictions and between state and local governments. In lieu of having communications 

systems that enable direct interoperability between federal first responders and state and local 

first responders, first responders have resorted to alternative means of communicating. For 

example, state or local agencies may loan radios to federal first responders or physically pair a 

federal first responder with a state or local responder so they can share information and relay it 

back to their agencies. While approaches such as these may be effective in certain situations, 

they can reflect a general lack of planning for communications interoperability. We reported that 

using "work-arounds" such as these could reduce the efficiency and effectiveness of the overall 

public safety response to an incident. SAFECOM officials staled that the program's focus has 

been on state and local agencies because they consider them to be a higher priority. Further, 

while they stated that it would be possible for federal agencies to make use of some of the 

planning tools being developed primarily for state and local agencies. SAFECOM has not 

developed any tools that directly address interoperability with federal agencies. However. 

Interoperability with federal first responders remains an important element in achieving 
nationwide interoperability. We reported that until a federal coordinating entity such as 
SAFECOM makes a concerted effort to promote federal interoperability with other governmental 
entities, overall progress in improving communications interoperability will remain limited. For 
more information, see Project SAFECOM: Key Cross-Agency Emergency Communications Effort 
Requires Stronger Collaboration. GAO-04-494 and First Responders: Much Work Remains to 
Improve Communications Interoperability, GAO-07-301 . 

DHS updated information: In March and June 2007, DHS provided us with information on its 

efforts to implement a program for improving interoperable communications. For example, DHS 

established the Office tor interoperability and Compatibility, of which SAFECOM is a part, to 

strengthen and integrate interoperability and compatibility efforts. DHS also reported that 

SAFECOM is developing tools, templates, and guidance documents for interoperability, including 

field-tested statewide planning methodologies, online collaboration tools, communications 

requirements, and an online library of lessons learned and best practices. The department 

established the Office of Emergency Communications to administer the responsibilities and 

authorities of SAFECOM, the interr^erabie Communications Technical Assistance Program, and 

the Integrated Wireless Network, which are three programs focused on improving interoperable 

communicaltons. According to DHS, the mission of the Office of Emergency Communications is 
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to support and promote the ability of emergency response providers and government officials at 
the local, tribal, state, and federal levels to continue to communicate in the event of disasters or 
acts of terrorism, and to ensure, accelerate, and attain emergency interoperable communications 
nationwide. Moreover. DHS noted that its focus cm state and local interoperable communications 
is proportional to the nature of the interoperability problem, as there are over 50,000 emergency 
response agencies at the state and local level arid 90 percent of communications infrastructure 
is owned and operated at the state level. regard to federal agencies, DHS noted that 
SAFECOM has and will continue to partner witti federal agencies, such as the Departments of 
Justice and Defense, and that DHS participates in the Federal Partnership for interoperable 
Communications, which is charged wth addressing federal wireless communications 
interoperability, in addition, DHS noted that is it in the process of conducting a baseline 
assessment evaluating interoperable capabilities for all departments and agencies. 


16. Implement 
procedures and 
capabilities for 
effective 
interoperable 
communications 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. While DHS has made progress in implementing a program to improve interoperable 
communications, these implementation efforts have focused primarily on improving 
interoperability among state and local entities, and DHS is in be process of evaluating federal 
agencies’ interoperable communications’ capabilities through the recently established Office of 
Emergency Communications. OHS did not provide us with documentation on the extent to which 
it has taken actions to improve interoperability with federal agencies, which we reported is a key 
part of communications interoperability. Moreover, while. SAFECOM officials staled that the 
program’s focus has been on state and local agencies because there are more state and local 
first responder agencies and most of the communications infrastructure is owned by state and 
local agencies, interoperability with federal first responders remains an important element in 
achieving nationwide interoperability and is part of SAFECOM's tasking under the Intelligence 
Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004. As we previously reported, until a more concerted 
effort is made to promote federal interoperability with other governmental entities, overall 
progress in improving communications interoperability would remain limited. 

GAO findings: OHS has faced difficulties in implementing procedures for effective interoperable Generally not 

communications. In April 2007, we reported that SAFECOM — a DHS program intended to achieved 

strengthen interoperable public safety communications at all levels of government— has provided 

planning tools to state and local governments intended to help states and local agencies improve 

their procedures and capabilities to enable effective interoperable communications. However. 

based on our review of four slates and selected localities, SAFECOM’s progress in achieving its 

goals of helping these states and localities improve interoperable communications has been 

limited. We often found that the states and local jurisdictions either did not find the tools useful or 

were unaware that the tools existed. These state and local officials did not find the tools and 

guidance useful for various reasons, including that ( 1 ) the tools and guidance are too abstract 

and do not provide practical implementation guidance on specific Issues; (2) the documents are 

lengthy and hard to use as reference tools: and (3) awareness of SAFECOM and its tools has 

not reached all state and local agencies. To its credit, SAFECOM’s Interoperability Continuum— 

which is intended to provide a framework that emergency response agencies can use to baseline 

their planning and implementation of interoperability solutions — was the most widely used and 

recognized of its tools. Seven of the 15 states and localities we visited indicated that they used 

the continuum to assess their interoperability status and plan improvements. Another initiative 

that had a significant impact was the Regional Communications Interoperability Pilot. Officials 

from Kentucky — one of the two stales that participated in the pilot— indicated that the pilot was 

very helpful in facilitating communications planning by identifiring relevant stakeholders and 

bringing those stakeholders together for extended discussions about interoperability, in April 

2007 we reported that one factor contributing to the limited impact that SAFECOM has had on 

implementing procedures and capabilities to enable effective interoperable communications, is 

that its activities have not been guided by a program plan. A program plan is a critical tool to 

ensure a program meets its goals and responsibilities. Such a tool is used to align planned 
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activities with program goals and objectives, as well as define how progress in meeting the goals 
will be measured, compared, and validated. Rather ttian using a program plan to guide their 
activities, SAFECOM officials stated that they develop tools and guidance based on a list of 
suggestions obtained from first responders. The SAFECOM Executive Committee — a steering 
group composed of public safety officials from across the country — prioritized the list of 
suggestions, but this prioritization has not been used to develop a plan. Instead, program 
officials have made ad hoc decisions regarding which suggestions to implement based on 
executive committee input, as well as the difficulty of implementation. We reported that while this 
approach incorporates a degree of prioritization from first responders, it does not provide the 
structure and traceability of a program plan. For more information, see Homeland Security: 

Federal Leadership and Intergovernmental Cooperation Required to Achieve First Responder 
Interoperable Communications, GAO-04-740 and GAO-07*GW1. 

DHS updated information: In March and June 2007, DHS provided us with information on its 
efforts to implement policies and procedures for effective interoperable communications. DHS 
reported that it developed the Statement of Requirements to define operational and functional 
requirements for emergency response communications and the Public Safety Architecture 
Framework to help emergency response agencies map interoperable communications system 
requirements and identify system gaps. OHS also reported that it developed the Statewide 
Communications Interoperability Planning Methodology to assist states in initiating statewide 
interoperability planning efforts and that it is helping stales develop their interoperability plans by 
the end of 2007. DHS reported that SAFECOM’s guidance and tools are driven by and 
incorporate the input of emergency responders and that its Interoperability Continuum is, for 
example, widely used as the model framework for defining and addressing the problem of 
interoperability. In addition, DHS reported that it is conducting a national baseline assessment to, 
among other things, define the range of interoperable and emergency capabilities needed: 
assess the current available capabilities to meet needs; identify the gap between current 
capabilities and defined requirements; and include a national interoperable emergency 
communications inventory to identify requirements for federal agencies, DHS noted that the 
Office of Emergency Communications will develop a National Emergency Communications Plan 
in fiscal year 2008 and is in the process of developing a strategic plan for fiscal years 2008 
through 2013. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. As we previously reported, officials from selected states and localities often found 
that the key tools DHS issued such as the Statement of Requirement and the Public Safety 
Architecture Fram6wori< which are intended to provide capabilities and procedures to state and 
local agencies to help enable effective interoperable communications were not helpful, or 
officials were unaware of what assistance the program had to offer. We also found that DHS 
does not have performance measures in place to determine how effective these tools are and to 
make improvements based on feedback. 

GAO findings: More work remains for DHS to increase the development and adoption of Generally not 

interoperability communications standards. In April 2007 we reported that until recently, little achieved 
progress had been made in developing Project 25 standards — a suite of national standards that 
are intended to enable interoperability among the communications products of different vendors. 

We reported that although one of the eight major subsets of standards was defined ir\ the 
project's first 4 years (from 1989 to 1993), from 1993 through 2005, no additional standards were 
completed that could be used by a vendor to develop elements of a Project 25 compliant system. 

Over the past 2 years, progress has been made in developing specifications for three additional 

subsets of standards. However, we reported that ambiguities in the published standards have led 

to incompatibilities among products made by different vendors, and no formal compliance testing 

has been conducted to ensure vendors’ products are interoperable. More recently, informal peer 

testing among vendors has occunred. To address the lack of well-defined standards, users and 

manufacturers have been revising the standards. To address the issue of a lack of formal 
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compliance testing, SAFECOM, the National InsKftite of Standards and Technology, and the 
Project 25 steering committee, began devetoping a peer compliance assessment program for 
Project 25 products in April 2005. We i^jorted that this compliance assessment program is to 
use various vendors’ approved laboratories to test Project 25 systems through a set of agreed- 
upon tests that will validate that the systems from various vendors can successfully interoperate 
and meet conformance and performance requirements. According to the National institute of 
Standards and Technology, the vendors will be expected to conduct the tests in compliance with 
a handbook on general testing procedures and requirements, which the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology is preparing to publish. For more information, see GAO-07-301 . Also, 
see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Review of DHS' Progress in 
Adopting and Enforcing Equipment Standards for First Responders, OiG-06-30 (Washington, 
D.C.: March 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported that it has helped to develop initial 
standards for six of the eight major system interfaces associated with Project 25. a suite of 
standards for interoperability. In June 2007, DHS repotted that its Office of Emergency 
Communications is to establish requirements for interoperable communications capabilities in 
coordination with the Office for Interoperability and Compatibility. DHS reported that it has 
worked to promote the acceleration, completion, and deploymerrt of interoperable 
communications standards, but noted that DHS does not have the authority to set standards. 
Specifically, DHS reported that it has worked vrilh the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology to establish a vision and key priorities for standards and that the Project 25 
standards should be completed within 18 to 24 months. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. In our prior work, we reported that there were ambiguities in published standards, 
which led to incompatibilities among products made by different vendors. DHS has taken some 
steps to address these challenges, but the effectiveness of these efforts is unclear. Moreover, 
DHS reported that it has worked with its partners to develop the Project 25 standards but, 
according to DHS, completion of these standards is many months away. 


18. Develop 
performance goals 
and measures to 
assess progress in 
developing 
interoperability 


GAO findings: DHS has not yet developed a sufficient set of performance goals and measures to 
effectively assess progress in developing interoperability. For instance, in April 2007 we reported 
that since 2001 , the management and goals of the SAFECOM program have changed several 
times. In 2003, the SAFECOM program was transferred to the Office of Interoperability and 
Compatibility within the Directorate of Science and Technology in OHS and is now within the 
Office of Emergency Communications.® Its goals included increasing interoperable 
communications capacity of local, tribal, and state .public safety agencies, and increasing the 
number of states that have initiated or completed statewide plans. However, these goals do not 
include improving interoperability between federal agencies and state and local agencies which 
is part of SAFECOM’s tasking in accordance with the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism 
Prevention Act of 2004. With regard to establishing performance measures, we reported that 
SAFECOM program officials have established six performance measures to assess progress, 
including the percentage of fire, emergency medical services, and law enforcement 
organizations that have established informal interoperability agreements with other public safety 
organizations: the percentage of public safety agencies that report using interoperability to some 
degree in their operations; the percentage of states that have completed statewide 
interoperability plans; the percentage of grant programs for public safety communications that 
include SAFECOM guidance; and the amount of reduction in the cycle time for national 
interoperability standards devefopment. However, we noted diat several key aspects of the 
program are not being measured. For example, one of the program's goals is to increase the 
development and adoption of standards. However, the only associated performance measure is 
reduction in the cycle time for national interoperability standards development— not the extent to 
which adoption of standards has increased or vrfiether interoperability is being facilitated. Also, in 
assessing the growth of interoperable communications capacity at local, tribal, and state public 
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safety agencies, SAFECOM's measures— the percentage of states that have established 
informal interoperability agreements with other public safety organizations and the percentage of 
public safety agencies that report using interoperability to some degree in their operations — 
addresses only two of the five areas that SAFECOM has defined as key to improving 
interoperability (it does not assess impfo\roments made in governance, technology, or training). 

Moreover, none of the program’s measures assess the extent to which the first responder 
community finds the tools and assistance helpful or the effectiveness of program outreach 
initiatives. Consequently, we reported that measures of the effectiveness of the program and 
areas for improvement are not being collected and are not driving improvements in the program, 
contributing to its limited impact. According to SAFECOM officials, by mid-2007. they plan to 
establish a measure to assess customer satisfaction. We reported that until DHS develops and 
implements a program plan that includes goals focusing on improving interoperability among ail 
levels of government, establishes performances measures that determine if key aspects of the 
SAFECOM program are being achieved, and assesses me extent to which the first responder 
community finds the tools and assistance helpful, the impact of its efforts to improve 
interoperable communications anrwng federal, slate, and locsO agencies will likely remain limited. 

For more information, see GAO-07-301. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported that SAFECOM has goals for improving 
interoperability among federal, state, local, and tribal agencies. It also reported that SAFECOM, 
with the Office of Management and Budget, adopted a strategy, with metrics, based on user 
needs to meet its mission as an e-government project. DHS also reported that it is working to 
establish quantifiable performance measures by the third quarter of 2007. In addition, DHS 
reported that its Office of Emergency Communications has initiated a program planning and 
performance measurement initiative to incoiporate and build upon past performance measures 
established by SAEFCOM and the Office of Management and Budget. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS generally has not achieved this performance 
expectation. While DHS officials indicate that the Office Emergency Communications plans to 
better address this performance expectation, the office is not yet operational. For example, this 
office was required to provide Congress with an initial plan for establishing this office by 
February 1, 2007, and as of June this plan was not yet complete. In our prior work, we reported 
that white DHS established performance measures for the SAFECOM program, key aspects of 
the program were not being measured. We also reported that none of the program’s measures 
assess the extent to which first responders find DHS tools and assistance helpful or the 
effectiveness of outreach initiatives. 

GAO findings: DHS has provided grant funding to first responders for developing and Generally 

implementing interoperable communications. In April 2007 we reponed according to DHS, achieved 

$2.15 billion in grant funding was awarded to states and localities from fiscal year 2003 through 

fiscal year 2005 for communications interoperability enhancements. This funding, along with 

technical assistance, has helped to make improvements on a variety of specific interoperability 

projects. We reported that one of the main purposes of the DHS grants program is to provide 

financial assistance to states and localities to help them fund projects to develop and implement 

interoperable communications systems. We reported that, according to SAFECOM guidance, 

interoperability cannot be solved by any one entity alone and, therefore, an effective and 

interoperable communications system requires a clear and compelling statewide strategy 

focused on increasing public safety effectiveness and coordination across all related 

organizations. A statewide interoperability plan is essential for outlining such a strategy. We 

reported that the narrow and specific use of DHS funding in the states we reviewed could be 

traced in part to the lack of statewide plans; interoperaJiility investments by individual localities 

have not been coordinated toward achieving a broader goat for the state. We reported that in 

accordance with a previous recommendation, DHS has required grant recipients to develop and 

adopt a statewide communications plan by the end of 2007. Additionally, the fiscal year 2007 

DHS appropriations act states that DHS may restrict funding to a state if it does not submit a 
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statewide interoperable communication plan. However, despite our other previous 
recommendation that DHS should require th^ states certify ttiat grant applications be consistent 
with statewide plans, no process has yet been established for ensuring that states' grant 
requests are consistent with their statewide plans and long-term objectives for improving 
interoperability. We noted that DHS Grants and Training officials were considering instituting 
such a process but they did not yet have specific plans to do so. We reported that because of 
the lack of coordination, state and local governments were investing significant resources, 
including DHS grant funds, in developing independent interoperability solutions that do not 
always support each others’ needs. Until the DHS-mandated statewide communications plans 
are in place, and processes have been established for ensuring that each state's grant request is 
consistent with its statewide plan and longer-term interoperability goals, progress by states and 
localities in improving interoper^ility is likely to be impeded. We also reported that in addition to 
statewide pians, an overarching national plan is criticai to coordinating interoperability spending, 
especially where federal first responders are involved. For more information, see GAO-07-301 . 
DHS updated information: In March 2007. OHS reported that SAFECOM had developed 
coordinated grant guidance that is required for all grant programs that provide federal funds for 
interoperable communications. DHS also reported that it is working to ensure ail grant funding is 
tied to statewide interoperable communications plans. 


20. Provide 
guidance and 
technical 
assistance to first 
responders in 
developing and 
implementing 
interoperable 
communications 
capabilities 


Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally adtieved this performance expectation, 
as the department has provided grant funding to first responders for developing and 
implementing interoperable communications capabilities. 

GAO findings: While DHS has provided some guidance and technical assistance, the usefulness Generally not 

of these efforts varies. For example, based on a previous review of four states and selected achieved 

localities, we often found that the selected states and local jurisdictions either did not find key 

tools useful or were unaware that the tools existed. Selected state and iocal officiais did not find 

the tools and guidance useful for various reasons, including that (1) the tools and guidance are 

too abstract and do not provide practical implementation guidance on specific issues; (2) the 

documents are lengthy and hard to use as reference tools: and (3) awareness of SAFECOM and 

its tools has not reached ail state and iocal agencies. As we previously reported, recently, 

SAFECOM has issued additional tools and guidance for state and local agencies to use, 
however, we were unable to assess them during our previous review because these tools were 
still new and we did not receive assessments of them from state and local officials. To its credit, 
as we reported in April 2007, the Interoperable Communications Technical Assistance Program, 
which is intended to provide on-site assistance to Urban Area Security Initiative areas to, among 
other things, assist with developing tactical interoperability plans, planning exercises, assessing 
communication gaps, and designing interoperable systems, had been beneficial to each of the 
four Urban Area Security Initiative areas we visited. DHS provided extensive assistance to the 
urban areas in developing their tactical interoperability communications plans. However, DHS 
curtailed the exercises that each urban areas was required to conduct to validate the robustness 
and completeness of their plans. Due to the complexity of these exercises, the Urban Area 
Security Initiative areas were originally allotted 12 months to plan and execute robust, full-scale 
exercises; DHS subsequently reduced this to 5 months. DHS officials indicated that they 
accelerated the deadline so that they could use the results as inputs into the interoperability 
scorecards that they published in January 2007. To compensate for the reduced time frame, 

DHS reduced the requirements of the full-scale exercise, advising the Urban Area Security 

Initiative areas to limit the scope and size of their activities. In reducing the scope of their 

exercises, the Urban Area Security Initiative areas had to reduce the extent to which they tested 

the robustness and effectiveness of their interoperability plans. Without robust exercises to 

validate tactical interoperability communications plans, the Urban Area Security Initiative areas 

can only have limited confidence in the plans’ effectiveness, and thus the value of DHS's efforts 

may continue to be limited. Similarly, the constraints placed on the exercises means that DHS’s 

scorecards of each of the Urban Area Security Initiative areas are based on questionable data. 
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In addition, we reported that SAFECOM’s activities have focused primarily on providing planning 
tools to state and local governments. For more information, see GAO-07-301 . 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported that it has developed a variety of 
guidance documents related to interoperability. These documents include the Statewide 
Communications Interoperability Planning Methodology and Brochure; Tabletop Methodology; 

State Planning Guidebook; Migration Model; and guides on a creating a charter, writing a 
memorandum of understanding, writing standard operating procedures, standards and 
technology, and procurement. DHS also reported that by the end of fiscal year 2007, all states 
and territories are to develop arwi adopt a Statewide Communications Interoperability Plan to be 
reviewed by the Office of Emergency Communications. DHS reported that it will provide 
technical assistance to states and territories in the development of their plans through the 
interoperable Communications Technical Assistance Program. Moreover, DHS reported that it 
has provided various assistance to state and local jurisdictions through the Interoperable 
Communications Technical Assistance Program, including providing assistance in the 
development Tactical interoperable Communication Plans for 65 metropolitan areas; 
participating in the plans' exercise validation; and developing and providing assistance to 
jurisdictions in using the Communication and Asset Survey Mapping Tool. In addition. DHS 
reported that SAFECOM is in the process of developing performance measures to ensure its 
tools are being used throughout the emergency response community. 

Our assessment : conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has provided various guidance and technical assistance to first responders in 
developing and implementing interoperable communications. However, as we recently reported, 
several states and localities were not aware of SAFECOM toots and guidance and did not find 
the tools and guidance useful. In addition. DHS reported that it is developing performance 
measures to assess use of its tools and guidance, but the department has not yet developed 
these measures. 

GAO and DHS IG findings: Although OHS has taken actions to provide assistance to state and Generally not 

local governments, this assistance has not always focused on the development of alUhazards achieved 

plans and capabilities, in July 2005 we reported that because terrorist attacks share many 

common characteristics with natural and accidental disasters, many of the capabilities first 

responders need to support national preparedness efforts are similar, Our analysis of DHS’s 

Target Capabilities List and our discussions with first responders and other emergency 

management stakeholders revealed that the capabilities required to address terrorist attacks and 

to address natural and accidental disasters are most similar for protection, response, and 

recovery, and differ most for prevention. More specifically at the time of our review, 30 of the 

36 target capabilities yielded by DHS’s capabilities based planning process applied across ail 

types of emergency events. It is possible that terrorist attacks could be prevented through 

actionable intelligence (i.e., information that can lead to stopping or apprehending terrorists), but 

there is no known way to prevent natural disasters, such as hurricanes, earthquakes, and 

tornadoes. Natural or accidental disasters differ from terrorist attacks in that they are 

unintentional and unplanned rather than the result of deliberate, planned action. It is the 

deliberate, planned nature of terrorist attacks that makes preventive efforts for such attacks 

principally the responsibility of intelligence and law enforcement agencies. In 2005 we also 

reported that DHS grant programs have largely focused on enhancing first responders’ 

capabilities to respond to terrorist attacks based on Homeland Security Presidential Directive 8 

and legislation that emphasize preparedness assistance for catastrophic terrorism as the highest 

priority for federal funding. The priorities of some first responders we interviewed did not align 

with DHS’s priorities for enhancing capabilities. For example, during our interviews. 31 of 39 first 

responder departments who replied to a question about DHS's training programs, exercise 

activities, and grant funds disagreed that these were f(x:used on all-hazards. In addition, officials 

from four first responder departments werjt on to say that DHS required too much emphasis on 

terrorism-related activities in requests for equipment and training— for example, combating 
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weapons of mass destruction and preventing and responding to terrorist attacks using chemical, 
biologicai, radiological, nuclear, and explosive materials. However, responders said that they had 
a greater need for assistance preparing natural and accidental disasters. During our 
interviews, 37 of the 69 first responder departments who responded to a question about the 
programmatic challenges they face cited the need for additional flexibility from DHS or state 
agencies in order to use grant funds to enhance tiieir ability to respond to events that were more 
likely to occur in their jurisdictions. In March 2006, the DHS IG reported that the response to 
Hurricane Katrina demonstrated that DHS's efforts to protect and prepare the nation for terrorist 
events and natural disasters had not yet translated into preparedness for alt hazards. State 
emergency management staff interviewed said the majority of DHS preparedness grants were 
spent on terrorism preparedness, which had not afforded sufficient support or funding for natural 
hazards preparedness. Staff in the Hurricane Katrina affected states described a heavy 
emphasis on terrorism funding and expressed bafflement at the lack of natural hazards funding. 
Few perceived grants as “all-hazard.” The DHS IG reported that this perception may have been 
fueled by the fact that all DHS preparedness grants were managed by an entity— the former 
Office of Domestic Preparedness— whose mandate was originally terrorism preparedness. 
Additionally, only 2 of the 15 National Planning Scenarios, a compilation of potential disasters 
developed to support preparedness, involved natural disasters (a major hurricane and a major 
earthquake). The DHS IG found that although the documents in the National Preparedness 
System addressed all hazards, the prevalence of terrorism-related items in them fostered a 
perception that the preparedness for and response to a teirorist event is different from that of a 
naturally occurring event. Further, the DHS IG reported that requirements associated with federal 
emergency preparedness grants to states also supported the perception that terrorism 
preparedness is separate from natural disaster preparedness. A majority of grants to states 
emphasized preparedness for terrorism and weapons of mass destruction and limited use of the 
grants to terrorism-preparedness measures, such as the purchase of specific personal protective 
equipment. Office of Domestic Preparedness staff said that state grantees were failing to take 
advantage of the grants' flexibility and use them for all-hazards preparedness measures. State 
emergency managers questioned grant packages that required so much spending on potential 
events involving terrorism and weapons of mass destruction, when they received far less funding 
to prepare for natural disasters that are certain to recur. For example, the DHS IG found that the 
Gulf Coast region experienced 91 major disaster and emergency declarations from September 1 , 
1995, to September 1, 2005. all due to natural hazards such as hurricanes and flooding. Yet a 
significant portion of the federal funding for these states was earmarked for teirorism 
preparedness to the exclusion of natural hazards preparedness. For more information, see 
GAO-05-652 and Homeland Security: Management of First Responder Grant Programs and 
Efforts to Improve Accountability Continue to Evolve, GAO-05-530T. Also, see Department of 
Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, A Performance Review of FEMA ’s Disaster 
Management Activities in Response to Hurricane Katrina. OIG-06-32 (Washirrgton, D.C.: 

March 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to provide assistance to state and local governments in developing ail-hazards plans and 
capabilities. For example, DHS reported that its Office of Grants and Training conducted a series 
of mobile implementation training team interviews witii senior state and local officials to facilitate 
the development of state and local all-hazards plans and capabilities. This office also completed 
the Nationwide Plan Review, a national review of preparedness planning following Hurricane 
Katrina. Moreover, DHS reported ttiat FEMA's Mitigation Division provides assistance to 
communities in the development of hazard mitigation plans that include hazard identification and 
risk assessment and identification and prioritization of potential mitigation measures. DHS noted 
that the Mitigation Division reviews and approves these plans. DHS reported that FEMA has 
approved over 13,500 community hazard mitigation plans, 54 tribal hazard mitigation plans, 

50 state hazard mitigation plans, and 1 1 slate enhanced hazard mitigation plans as of March 
2007. In addition. FEMA reported that is has provided grants totaling over $1 1 0 million (since 
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expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


2002) to fund the development of more than 1,5<K) state and local hazard mitigation plans 
through the Hazard Mitigation Grant Program and the Pre-Disaster Mitigation Grant Program. 



Our assessment: We conclude that DHS generally has not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS did not provide us with evidence on the extent to which its assistance to state 
and local governments has focused on all-hazards, rather than just terrorism preparedness and 
response or hazard mitigation. DHS also did not provide us wth documentation that its 
assistance to state and local governments has helped these government agencies develop all- 
hazards capabilities, in addition to hazard mitigation plans. 


22. Administer a 
program for 
providing grants 
and assistance to 
state and local 
governments and 
first responders 

GAO findings and assessment: We conclude tttat DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has developed and is administering programs for providing grants and 
assistance to state and local governments and first re^yonders. OHS provides grant funds to the 
50 states, the District of Columbia, the Commonwealths of Puerto Rico and the Northern 

Mariana islands, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and selected urban areas. For 
more information, see Homeland Secunty: Management of First Responder Grant Programs Has 
Improved, but Challenges Remain, GAO-05-121 and GAO-05-652. 

Generally 

achieved 


23. Allocate grants 
based on 
assessment 
factors that 
account for 
population, critical 
infrastructure, and 
other risk factors 


GAO findings and assessment: DHS has taken actions to allocate grants based on assessment 
factors that account for population, critical infrastructure, and other risk factors, and we conclude 
that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. From fiscal year 2003 through 
2005, DHS used an approach for assessing risk based largely on indicators such as population 
density combined with threat assessments. For fiscal year 2006, DHS adopted a more 
sophisticated risk assessment approach to determine both (1) which Urban Area Security 
Initiative areas were eligible for funding, based on their potential risk relative to other areas, and 
(2) in conjunction with a new effectiveness assessment, the amount of funds awarded to eligible 
areas. As described by OHS officials, the fiscal year 2007 grant process included substantial 
changes to the 2006 risk assessment model, simplifying its structure, reducing the number of 
variables considered, and incorporating the intelligence community's assessment of threats for 
all candidate urban areas, which was used to assign the areas to one of four tiers, according to 
their relative threat, with Tier I being those at highest threat. In fiscal years 2006 and 2007, the 
risk assessment process has been used to assess threat, vulnerability, and the consequences of 
various types of successful attacks for each urban area assessed. One difference in 2007 is that 
OHS considered most areas of the country equally vulnerable to attack, given the freedom of 
movement within the United States, It focused its analysis on the expected impact and 
consequences of successful attacks occurring in specific areas of the country, given their 
population, population density, and assets. The risk assessment process is not perfect, is 
evolving, and of necessity involves professional judgments, such as assigning the weights to be 
used for specific factors in the risk assessment model. Although DHS has made progress in 
developing a method of assessing relative risk among urban areas, DHS officials have said that 
they cannot yet assess how effective the actual investments from grant funds are in enhancing 
preparedness and mitigating risk because they do not yet have the metrics necessary to do so. 
For more information, see GAO-07-386T and Homeland Security Grants: Observations on 
Process DHS Used to Allocate Funds to Selected Urban Areas, GAO-07-381 R. 


Generally 

achieved 
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24. Develop a 
system for 
collecting and 
disseminating 
lessons learned 
and best practices 
to emergency 
responders 


GAO findings: DHS has taken actions to devel<^ a system to effectively collect and disseminate 
lessons learned and best practices to emergent^ responders, but more work remains. DHS has 
established the Lessons Learned Information Sharing online portal. The portal states that it 
seeks to improve preparedness nationwide by allowing local, state, and federal homeland 
security and response professionals to access information on the most effective planning, 
training, equipping, and operating practices for preventing, preparing for, responding to, and 
recovering from acts of terrorism. However, we reported in December 2006 that although the 
Lessons Learned Information Sharing portal includes guidance and other emergency 
preparedness information, officials from two erf the five major cities and two of the four states we 
visited told us that specific information is not easy to find, in part, because the portal is difficult to 
navigate. Upon using the portal, we also found this to be true. For example, the search results 
appeared to be in no particular ofoer and were not sorted by date or relevant key terms, and 
searched terms were not highlighted or shown anywhere in the abstracts of listed documents. In 
addition, some studies were not available through the portal, including studies from some of the 
experts with whom we have spoken and who provided us with useful information on evacuation 
preparedness for transportation-disadvantaged populations. In commenting on our December 
2006 report, DHS officials told us that they had improved the overall functionality of DHS’s 
Lessons Learned Information Sharing portal. We revisited the portal as of December 7. 2006, 
and it appeared to have improved some of its search and organizational functions. We have 
found, however, that some of the issues we previously identified still remained, including, when 
using the portal’s search function, no direct link to key evacuation preparedness documents, 
such as DHS’s Nationwide Plan Review Phase I and 11 reports. For more information, see 
Transportation-Disadvantaged Populations: Actions Needed to Clarify Responsibilities and 
Increase Preparedness for Evacuations, GAO-07-44 and GAO-05-652. 


Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to collect and disseminate lessons learned and best practices to emergency responders. 
DHS reported that its Lessons Learned Information Sharing System houses over 400 after-action 
reports; 1,200 emergency operations plans; and 500 lessons learned and best practices that are 
shared among the system’s more than 31,000 members. DHS reported that in a survey of 
system users conducted in June 2006, 86 percent reported being “satisfied" or 'Very satisfied" 
with the information provided. In addition, OHS reported that it is working to improve the 
functionality of the Lessons Learned Information Sharing System and that enhancements to the 
system, including an improved search engine, is expected to be implemented by the end of 
September 2007. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS has developed and implemented the Lessons Learned Information 
Sharing System, it is not clear that this system is effeclively collecting and disseminating lessons 
learned and best practices to emergency responders. In addition. DHS is taking some actions to 
address the issues with the Lessons Learned Information Sharing System that we previously 
identified, but these actions are not yet complete. 

5ourc«r OAO w»iysis. 


Note; An assessment of -generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of "generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Converse, "generally not achieved” indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
"generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forSi substantial effort to satisfy 
some Ixit not nwst elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon vrfiich to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the perfornwice expectation, we irujicated "no assessment made.” 
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*We refer to DHS’s recovery efforts as ttte development, coordination, and execution of service and 
site resioretion plans through DHS assistance programs. 

‘The Post-Katrina Bnergency Management Reform Act of 2006, Pub. L No. 109-295, tit. Vi. 120 
Stat. at 1394-^. transferred ttte re^JOTSibilities for administering SAFECOM to the Office of 
Emergency Canmunications. is under the Office of Cyber Security and Communications within 
the Directorate for Nation^ Protection and Programs. The Office for Interoperability and Compatibility 
retained responsibility for researt^, development, testing, evaluation, and standards-related elements 
of SAFECOM. See id.. § 671(b). 


DHS Has Made Moderate 
Progress in Strengthening 
the Protection of Critical 
Infrastructure and Key 
Resources 


CliticaZ infrastructure are systems and assets, whether physical or virtual, 
so vital to the United States that their incapacity or destruction would 
have a debilitating impact on national security, national economic 
security, and national public health or s^ety, or any combination of these 
matters. Key resources are publicly or privately controlled resources 
essential to minimal operations of the economy or government, including 
individual targets whose destruction would not endanger vital systems but 
could create a local disaster or profoundly damage the nation’s morale or 
confidence. While the private sector owns approximately 85 percent of the 
nation’s critical infrastructure and key resources, DHS has wide-ranging 
responsibilities for leading and coordinating the overall nation^ critical 
infrastructure ^d key resources protection effort. 


The National Infrastructure Protection Plan identifies 17 critical 
infrastructure and key resources sectors: 


• agriculture and food; 

• banking and finance; 

• chemical; 

• commercial facilities; 

• commercial nuclear reactors, materials, and waste; 

• dams; 

• defense industrial base; 

• drinking water and water treatment systems; 

• emergency services; 

• energy; 

• government facilities; 

• information technology; 

• national monuments and icons; 

• postal and shipping; 

• public health and healthcare; 

• telecommunications; and 

• transportation systems. 
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DHS has overall responsibility for coordinating critical infrastructure and 
key resources protection efforts Within DHS, the Office of Infrastructure 
Protection has been designated as the Sector-Specific Agency^^ responsible 
for the chemical; commercial facilities; dams; emergency services; and 
commercial nuclear reactors, materials, and waste sectors. TSA has been 
designated as the Sector-Specific Agency for postal and shipping, and TSA 
and the Coast Guard have been designated the Sector-Specific Agencies 
for transportation systems. The Federal Protective Service within ICE has 
been designated as the Sector-Specific Agency for government facilities. 
The Office of Cjher Security and Telecommunications has been 
designated the Sector-Specific Agency for Information Technology and 
Telecommunications. 

As shown in table 30, we identified seven performance expectations for 
DHS in the area of critical infrastructure and key resources protection, 
and we found that overall DHS has made moderate progress in meeting 
those performance expectations. Specifically, we found that DHS has 
generally achieved four performance expectations and has generally not 
achieved three others. 


“Other departments have major roles in critical injfrastructure and key resource protection 
as well, For example, the Department of Defense is active in this mission area, primwily in 
areas of physical security of military and military-related activities, installations, and 
personnel. The Department of Energy’s role involves the development and implementation 
of policies and procedures for safeguarding the nation’s power plants, research labs, 
weapons production facilities, and cleanup sites from terrorists. The Department of 
Justice, primarily through work done by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
Computer Crime and Intellectual Property Section of the Criminal Division, is active in this 
mission area in preventing, where possible, the exploitation of the Internet, computer 
systems, or networks as the principal instruments or targets of terrorist organizations. 

^^The National Infrastructure Protection Plan defines the responsibility of Sector-Specific 
Agencies as to implement the plan’s framework and guidance as tailored to the specific 
characteristics and risk landscs^s of each of the critical infrastructure and key resources 
sectors designated in Homeland Security Presidential Directive 7. 
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Table 30: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources Protection 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 . Develop a comprehensive national plan for critical 
infrastructure protection 




2. Develop partnerships and coordinate with other federal 
agencies, slate and local, governments, and the private 
sector 




3. improve and enhance pubiic/private information sharing 
involving attacks, threats, and vulnerabilities 


■/ 


4. Develop and enhance national analysis and warning 
capabilities for critical infrastructure 




5. Provide and coordinate incident response and recovery 
planning efforts for critical infrastructure 


■/ 


6. Identify and assess threats and vulnerabilities for critical 
infrastnjcture 

/ 



7. Support efforts to reduce threats and vulnerabilities for 
critical infrastructure 

/ 



Total 

4 

3 

0 


Sourcs: GAO ana>ys>$. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of "generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, "generally not achieved” indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IQ have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information OHS provided did not enable us to cieariy determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we ir>dicated "no assessment made." 


Table 31 provides more detailed infonnation on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of critical infrastructure and key resources protection and our 
assessment of whether DHS has taken steps to satisfy most of the key 
elements of the performance expectation (generally achieved) or has not 
taken steps to satisfy most of the performance expectation’s key elements 
(generally not achieved). 
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Table 31: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources 
Protection 


Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

1. Develop a GAO findings: DHS issued the National Infrastructure Protection Plan in June 2006. in October Generally 

comprehensive 2006, we reported that the National Infrastaicture Protection Plan serves as a road map for achieved 

national plan for how DHS and other relevant stakeholdere should use risk management principles to prioritize 
critical infrastructure protection activities within and across sectors in an integrated, coordinated fashion. We 
protection reported that each of the 17 critical infrastructure sectors had provided a sector-specific plan to 

DHS by the end of December 2006. In May 2007, DHS announced the completion of the 
17 sector-specific plans. For more information see Critical Infrastructure Protection: Progress 
Coordinating Government and Private Sector Efforts Varies by Sectors’ Characteristics, 

GAO-07-39; Risk Management: Further Refinements Needed to Assess Risks and Prioritize 
Protective Measures at Ports and Other Critical Infrastructure, GAO-06-91 : and Homeland 
Security: Much Is Being Done to Protect Agriculture from a Terrorist Attack, but Important 
Challenges Remain, GAO-05-214. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to develop a comprehensive national plan for critical infrastructure protection. 

DHS reported that each sector submitted by July 14, 2006, its sector Critical Infrastructure and 
Key Resources Protection Annual Report to DHS in which the sectors identified priorities and 
goals for critical infrastructure and key resources protection based on risk, need, and projected 
resource requirements. OHS also reported that on October 15, 2006. it finalized the National 
Critical Infrastructure and Key Resources Protection Annual Report, which is an aggregate of 
the sector annual reports. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation 
as DHS issued the National Infrastructure Protection Plan, which provides a comprehensive 
national plan for critical infrastructure protection. 


2. Develop 
partnerships and 
coordinate with other 
federal agencies, 
state and local 
governments, and 
the private sector 


GAO findings: DHS has taken steps to develop partnerships and coordinate with other federal 
agencies, state and local governments, and the private sector. DHS is responsible for 
coordinating a national protection strategy, including formation of government and private 
sector councils as a collaborating tool. Tlie councils, among other things, are to identify their 
most critical assets and identify protective measures in sector-specific plans that comply with 
DHS's National Infrastructure Protection Plan. In October 2006 we reported that all 17 critical 
infrastructure sectors established their respective government councils, and nearly all sectors 
initialed their voluntary private sector councils in response to the National Infrastructure 
Protection Plan, in addition. DHS has undertaken numerous initiatives to foster partnerships 
with other federal agencies, state and local governments, and the private sector about cyber 
attacks, threats, and vulnerabilities. For example, the National Cyber Response and 
Coordination Group facilitates coordination of intragovemmental and public/private 
preparedness and operations in order to respond to and recover from incidents that have 
significant cyber consequences and also brings together officials from national security, law 
enforcement, defense, intelligence, and other government agencies that maintain significant 
cybersecurity responsibilities and capabilities. For more information see 
GAO-07-39: Critical Infrastructure Protection: DHS Leadership Needed to Enhance 
Cybersecurity, GAO-06-1087T: Homeland Security: DHS Is Taking Steps to Enhance Security 
at Chemical Facilities, but Additional Authority Is Needed, GAO-06-150; Critical Infrastructure 
Protection: Challenges in Addressing Cybersecurity, GAO'05-827T ; Critical Infrastructure 
Protection: Department of Homeland Security Faces Challenges in Fulfilling Cybersecurity 
Responsibilities. GAO-05-434; and Protection of Chemical and Water Infrastructure: Federal 
Requirements, Actions of Selected Facilities, artd Remaining Challenges. GAO-05-327. 


Generally 

achieved 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to develop partnerships and coordinate vwth other federal agencies, state and 
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local governments, and the private sector. For example, OHS reported that its Protective 
Security Advisor program has provided suf^rt to state and local officials during incidents and 
contingencies and has made over 13,0CK) liaison visits to local jurisdictions and facilities and 
also established over 31 ,000 points of contact. OHS also reported that its Nuclear and 
Chemical Sector-Specific Agencies have cultivated relationships with their respective 
Government Coordinating Coundls and Sector Coordinating Councils. DHS identified a 
number of other efforts these Sector-Specific agencies made. For example, the Chemical 
Sector-Specific Agency hosts biweekly Chemical Security teleconferences for senior chemical 
industry security managers. It also sponsors classified briefings for industry representatives 
and holds Government Coordinating Coundl meetings to discuss initiatives throughout the 
government that affect the chemical sector. Similarly, the Nuclear Sector-Specific Agency 
reported that it provides quarteriy classified threat briefs by the Homeland infrastructure Threat 
and Risk Analysis Center to the sector. It has also signed a memorandum of understanding 
with the Nuclear Sector Coordinating Council concerning the management and maintenance 
of the Homeland Security Information Network-Nuclear Sector and standard operating 
procedures agreements with the Nuclear Energy Institute and Constellation Energy for the 
safeguard and protection of classified information. The Emergency Service Sector Sector- 
Specific Agency reported that it uses the Emergency Services Regional Assessment Process 
to gather and analyze information provided by slate, local, and tribal communities to identify 
capability weaknesses and protective measures for reducing or eliminating them. 


3. Improve and 
enhance 
public/private 
information sharing 
involving attacks, 
threats, and 
vulnerabilities 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has undertaken a number of efforts to develop partnerships and coordinate with other 
federal agencies, state and local governments, and the private sector, such as coordinating 
collaborative tools detailed in the National infrastructure Protection Plan. 

GAO and DHS IG findings: While DHS has worked to improve and enhance public/private Generally not 

information sharing involving attacks, threats, and vulnerabilities, a number of challenges achieved 

remain. In 2004, DHS piloted the Homeland Security Information Network, which Is DBS's 

primary conduit through which it shares information on domestic terrorist threats, suspicious 

activity reports, and incident management. We reported in March 2006 that the Homeland 

Security Information Network platform for critical sectors was being developed and offered to 

each sector to provide a suite of information and communication tools to share critical 

infoimation within the sector, with DHS, and eventually across sectors. However, in June 

2006, the DHS iG reported that DHS had failed to take a number of key steps in planning and 

implementing the Homeland Security information Network. For example, DHS did not provide 

adequate user guidance and had not developed specific performance measures for tracking 

information sharing on the Homeland Security Information Network. The DHS IG reported that 

as a result the Homeland Security Information Network was not effectively supporting state 

and local information sharing. In April 2007, we reported that DHS did not fully adhere to key 

practices in coordinating efforts on its Homeland Security Infomiation Network with key state 

and local information-sharing initiatives. For example, it did not work with the two key state and 

local information-sharing initiatives (of the Regional Information Sharing System program) to 

fully develop joint strategies to meet mutual needs. It also did not develop compatible policies. 

procedures, and other means to operate across organizational boundaries. DBS's limited use 

of these practices is attributable in part to the d^artment’s expediting its schedule to deploy 

information-sharing capabilities after September 1 1 , 2001 , and in doing so not developing an 

inventory of key state and local information-sharing initiatives. We also reported that DHS 

ofticiats have efforts planned and under way to improve coordination and collaboration, 

including establishing an advisory committee to obtain state and local views on network 

operations. DHS also plans to cooixlinate its efforts with ff>e Administration's Information 

Sharing Environment initiative that aims to improve information sharing among all levels of 

government and the private sector. However, these activities have either just begun or are 

being planned. Consequently, until DHS develops an inventory of Key state and local initiatives 
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and fully implements coordination and collaboration practices, it is at risk that effective 
information sharing is not occurring and that its Homeland Security Information Network may 
be duplicating state and local capabilities. This also r^ses the issue of whether similar 
coordination and duplication issues exist wth the other homeland security networks, systems, 
and applications under DHS's purview. 

In April 2006 we reported that DHS had issued an interim rule that established operating 
procedures for the receipt, care, and storage of critical infrastructure information, such as 
vulnerability assessments and security methods, and the agency has created a program office 
to administer the protected critical infrastructure information program. However, we noted that 
DHS had not defined the specific information — such as industry-specific vulnerabilities and 
interdependencies— needed under the program, nor has it comprehensively worked with other 
federal agencies with critical infrastmcture responsibilities to find out what they need, 

With regard to one cnticai infrastmcture sector, the DHS IG reported in February 2007 that the 
National Infrastructure Coordinating Center, the Homeland Security Information Network Food 
and Agriculture porta!, the Homeland Infrastructure Threat and Risk Analysis Center, and the 
Protected Critical infrastructure Information program each had shortcomings concerning food 
sector information sharing. For example, the DHS IG reported that food sector experts 
expressed concern that while the Homeland Security Information Network Food and 
Agriculture portal had potential value, it had limited utility for the sector's information sharing 
purposes in its current form. For more information, see Information Technology: Homeland 
Security Information Network Needs to Be Better Coordinated with Key State and Local 
Initiatives, GAO-07-822T: Information Technology: Numerous Federal Networks Used to 
Support Homeland Security Need to Be Better Coordinated with Key State and Local 
Information-Sharing Initiatives. GAO-07-455; GAO-06-1 087T ; Securing Wastewater Facilities: 
Utilities Have Made Important Upgrades but Further Improvements to Key System 
Components May Be Limited by Costs and Other Constraints; GAO-06-390: Information 
Sharing: The Federal Government Needs to Establish Policies and Processes for Sharing 
Terrorism-Related and Sensitive but Unclassified Information, GAO-06-385; Information 
Sharing: DHS Should Take Steps to Encourage More Widespread Use of Its Program to 
Protect and Share Crilica! Infrastructure Information. GAO-06-383; GAO-06-1 50; GAO-05-434: 
Critical Infrastructure Protection: Establishing Effective Information Sharing with Infrastructure 
Sectors, GAO-04-699T ; and Technology Assessment: Cybersecurity for Critical Infrastructure 
Protection, G AO-04-32 1 . Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector 
General, Homeland Security Information Network Could Support Information Sharing More 
Effectively, OiG-06-38 (Washington, D.C.; June 2006) and The Department of Homeland 
Securit/s Role in Food Defense and Critical Infrastructure Protection, OiQ-07-33 
(Washington, D.C.: February 2007). 

DHS updated information: In March, April, and June 2007, DHS provided updated information 
regarding its efforts to improve and enhance public/private information sharing involving 
attacks, threats, and vulnerabilities. DHS reported that its Critical Infrastructure and Key 
Resources Information Sharing Environment encompasses a number of mechanisms that 
facilitate the flow of information, mitigate obstacles to voluntary information sharing by Critical 
Infrastructure and Key Resources owners and operators, and provide feedback and 
continuous improvement for starctures and processes. DHS stated that the creation of an 
effective and efficient information sharing environment encompasses five components; 
governance (the sector partnerships), content, delivery vehicle (the Homeland Security 
Information Network and the National Infrastructure Coordination Center), relationship 
management, and an adaptive legal and policy framework to address the unique requirements 
of the critical infrastructur^key resources sectors. DHS stated the Homeland Security 
Information Network is a key enabler for information delivery. For example, in September 2006 
testimony before the House Committee on Homeland Security, the Director of the Office of 
Operations Coordination stated that the Homeland Security Information Network "is the 
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primary, secure nationwide network through which DHS receives and shares critical 
information, including alerts and warnings, with its components and its public- and private- 
sector partners, including Federal, State, local, and tribal officials and the owners and 
operators of critical infrastructures”. Yet DHS reported that the Homeland Security Information 
Network represents only one of the parts of ttie wrttole. 

With regard to other elements of information sharing, DHS stated that it has developed its 
critical infrastructure/key resources information sharing environment strategy paper, a 
roadmap that describes and prowdes the basis for developing process and outcome metrics. 
DHS stated that this strategy has been accepted by the information sharing environment 
program manager as the way ahead for sharing information with the critical infrastructure/key 
resources sectors. DHS reported that within this framework, a critical infrastructure partnership 
advisory council working group has been established between the information sharing 
environment program manager and the private sector so the private sector can have direct 
representation in the decision making process regarding public/private information sharing. 

The department also reported that it had made a number of efforts to address concerns about 
the Homeland Security Infomtation Network. For example, DHS stated that it is coordinating 
the implementation of the Homeland Security Information Network in state and local fusion 
centers and is implementing the DHS Common Operating Picture, which is a Web-based tool 
available through the Homeland Security Information Network that is designed to provide a 
common view of critical information to senior executive officials and other partners during a 
crisis. DHS also reported that it is focusing training and outreach efforts on state and local 
government throughout the Gulf Coast and East Coast regions, which the department sees as 
areas of high priority for hurricane season that would rely heavily on the Common Operating 
Picture and Homeland Security Information Network during incident response. Further, DHS 
stated that the National Infrastructure Coordination Center, which was established to maintain 
operational awareness of the nation’s critical infrastructures and key resources, and provide a 
process and mechanism for information sharing and coordination with government and 
industry partners, has established processes to share routine and incident-driven information 
with sectors via the Homeland Security Information Network. DHS reported that the National 
Infrastructure Coordination Center also serves as the recognized DHS hub for critical 
infrastructure and key resources information during major incidents, facilitating daily interactive 
teleconferences with sector stakeholders; collecting, logging, and tracking information 
requests from critical infrastructure and key resources owners and operators: and providing a 
situation summary for stakeholders through the Common Operating Picture. DHS also stated 
that the National Infrastructure Protection Plan provided a framework for developing metrics 
for information sharing and that these metrics are in the process of being developed. 

Further, OHS reported that its Technical Resource for Incident Prevention system — DHS's 
online, collaborative, information sharing network for bomb squad, law enforcement, and 
emergency services personnel to learn about current terrorist improvised explosive device 
tactics, techniques, and procedures — improves and enhances information sharing involving 
improvised explosive device attacks and threats. DHS also reported that in fiscal year 2007 it 
has had provided easier access to its Characteristics and Common Vulnerabilities, Potential 
Indicators of Terrorist Attack, and Protective Measure papers, which are derived from 
vulnerability assessments. DHS staled that in the past 6 months it has provide over 
385 federal, state, local, and private sector stakeholders access to these reports through a 
web-based portal and that they are available on the Homeland Security information Network. 
DHS provided several examples of infomiation sharing by the Nuclear Sector-Specific Agency, 
the Dams Sector-Specific Agency, the Emergency Sector-Specific Agency, and the Chemical 
Sector-Specific Agency. For example. DHS reported that every two weeks the Chemical 
Sector-Specific Agency hosts a security briefing teleconference for the chemical sector and 
twice a year will sponsor a classified briefing for ail clear industry representatives. In addition, 
the Coast Guard reported that it launched Homeport in October 2005. The Coast Guard stated 
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that Homeport is an internet portal and the official Coast Guard information technology system 
for maritime security. The Coast Guard reported that Homeport provides instant access to 


information necessary to support increased information sharing requirements among federal, 
state, local and industry decision makers for s^urity management and increased maritime 
domain awareness and is publicly accessible, prowding all users with current maritime security 
information including DHS and Federal Bureau of Investigation threat products. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS identified five components to its information sharing 
environment — governance (the sector partnerships), content, delivery vehicle (the Homeland 
Security Information Network artd the National Infrastructure Coordination Center), relationship 
management, and an adaptive legal and policy framework. According to the department, the 
Homeland Security Information Network is a key part of its information sharing efforts and 
serves as the primary mechanism for delivering information to its critical infrastructure 
partners. For example, in September 2006 testimony before the House Committee on 
Homeland Security, the Director of the Office of Operations Coordination stated that the 
Homeland Security Information Network “is the primary, secure nationwide networic through 
which DHS receives and shares critical information, including alerts and warnings, with its 
components and its public- and pnvate-sector partners, including Federal. State, local, and 
tribal officials and the owners and operators of critical infrastojctures", In previous work, we 
and the DHS IG identified a number of challenges to the Homeland Security Information 
Network, such as coordination with state and local information sharing initiatives, and DHS did 
not provide evidence demonstrating that it has addressed these challenges. Further, in 
previous work, we also identified challenges to DHS’s efforts to collect, care for. and store 
critical infrastructure information through its protected critical infrastructure information 
program. For example, DHS had not defined the specific information it needed nor had it 
worked with other federal agencies to find out what they needed. DHS also was not able to 
provide metrics indicating that its efforts have improved infomtation sharing. As a result, it is 
difficult for Congress, us, and other stakeholders to assess the extent to which DHS's various 
initiatives have enhanced and improved information sharing related to critical infrastructure 
and key resources protection 


4. Develop and 
enhance national 
analysis and warning 
capabilities for 
critical infrastructure 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has taken steps to develop and enhance national analysis 
and warning capabilities for critical infrastructure, but more work remains. Our work to date 
has primarily focused on cyber critical infrastructure protection and the DHS IG’s work on the 
food and agriculture sector, in the cyber area, in May 2005 we reported that DHS has 
collaborated on, developed, and worked to enhance tools and communication mechanisms for 
providing analysis and warning of occurring and potential cyber incidents. Through its 
involvement in the U.S. Computer Emergency Readiness Team. DHS provides cyber analysis 
and warning capabilities by providing continuous operational support in monitoring the status 
of systems and networks. When a new vulnerability or exploit is identified, the U.S. Computer 
Emergency Readiness Team evaluates its severity, determines what actions should be taken 
and what message should be disseminated, and provides information through the National 
Cyber Security Division's multiple communications channels. However, we reported that DHS 
faced the same challenges in developing strategic analysis and warning capabilities that we 
reported on 4 years prior during a review of the National Cyber Security Division's 
predecessor. At that time, we reported that a generally accepted methodology for analyzing 
strategic cyber-based threats did not exist. We also reported that the center did not have the 
industry-specific data on factors such as critical systems components, known vulnerabilities, 
and interdependencies. In Febaiary 2007, the DHS IG reported that while DHS is not the 
designated lead for a number of key activities for food defense and critical infrastructure, 
Congress and the President have assigned DHS many important responsibilities in this area. 
The DHS IG identified several limitations in these efforts. For example, the DHS IG stated that 
modeling and simulation of food contamination incidents has not developed to the extent 


Generally not 
achieved 
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desirable. The DHS IG reported that DHS currently funds modelirtg and simulation efforts of 
the Critical infrastructure Protection Decision Support System, the National Infrastructure 
Simulation and Analysis Center, and the Naticmzd Center for Food Protection and Defense and 
that these programs have developed promising models In several areas of the food supply 
chain. The DHS IG reported that at the time of its fieldwork, these DHS-sponsored programs 
had developed detailed models or contamination scenarios for oniy the beef, dairy, corn, and 
fresh vegetable supply chains. The DHS IG also stated that experts in all three of the 
programs acknowledged that their models for these supply chains needed further refinement 
and could not account for the second- and ftird-order impacts of a major food contamination 
incident. For more information see GAO-06-383 and GAO-05-434. Also see Department of 
Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, The Department of Homeland Security's Role 
in Food Defense and Critical Infmstructure Protection, OIG-07-33 (Washington, D.C.: February 
2007). 

DHS updated information: In March, April, and June 2007, DHS provided updated information 
regarding its efforts to develop and enhance national analysis and warning capabilities for 
critical infrastructure. DHS reported that over the past 2 years it has built out and continues to 
build the Critical infrastructure Warning Information Netwoile DHS stated that the Critical 
infrastructure Warning Information Network is its critical, survivable network that connects 
DHS with the vital sector entities (including federal, state, private sector, and Canada and the 
United Kingdom) that are essential for restoring the nation's infrastructure during incidents of 
national significance. DHS stated that the Critical Infrastructure Warning Information Network 
has 1 43 Critical Infrastructure Warning Information Network members and provides both data 
and voice connectivity to allow its membership to exchange information, including alerts and 
notifications, as well as other routine information. DHS reported that it includes representation 
from all the critical infrastructure sectors, including 68 private sector entities that own and 
operate key concerns in the infrastructure sectors, as well as federal entities involved in 
monitoring and protecting them. DHS also reported that the Critical Infrastructure Warning 
Information Network connects the emergency operations centers of the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia to the DHS National Operations Center and is also used to provide 
classified connectivity and secure video teleconferencing between DHS and the states. 

Further. OHS stated that OHS’s Office of Infrastructure Protection has sponsored a prompt 
notification pilot program with the Nuclear Sector Coordination Counsel. DHS reported that the 
pilot program demonstrated, for example, that DHS has the ability to ensure that nuclear 
sector infrastructure is promptly notified if infrastructure other than nuclear assets comes 
under attack nearby and that OHS can make notifications across its components, as well as to 
senior officials. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. While DHS has undertaken a number of efforts to develop and enhance national 
analysis and warning capacities for critical infrastructure, our prior work has shown that the 
department still faces a number of challenges. In the area of cybersecurity, for example, 
issues concerning methodology and data continue to pose challenges while a lack of 
collaboration creates challenges for its information gathering and/or analysis centers. These 
methodological issues in the cyber sector raise concerns as to whether sound methodologies 
exist for conducting analysis and warning in the other areas. Further, while DHS reported that 
it has expanded the Criticai Infrastmcture Warning Infomialton Network, the department did 
not provide evidence demonstrating that it has enhanced national warning capabilities. 
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5. Provide and GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has faced challenges in its efforts to provide and coordinate Generally not 

coordinate incident incident response and recovery planning efforts in cases when critical infrastructure and key achieved 

response and resources are attacked or otherwise affected by catastrophic events or disasters. Our worit to 

recovery planning date has primarily focused on cyber critical infrastructure protection. In that area, we reported 

efforts for critical in June 2006 that DHS had begun a variety of initiatives to fulfill its responsibility for 
infrastructure developing an integrated public/private plan for Internet recovery, but these efforts were not 

yet complete or comprehensive. Specifically, DHS developed high-level plans for infrastructure 
protection and incident response, but the components of these plans that address the internet 
infrastructure were not yet complete. We noted that key challenges to establishing a plan for 
recovering from an Internet disruption included (1) innate characteristics of the Internet (such 
as the diffuse control of the many networks that make up the Internet and the private sector 
ownership of core components) that make planning for and responding to disruptions difficult, 

(2) lack of consensus on DHS's role and when the department should get involved in 
responding to a disruption, (3) legal issues affecting DHS's ability to provide assistance to 
entities working to restore Internet service, (4) reluctance of many in the private sector to 
share information on Internet disruptions with DHS, and (5) leadership and organizational 
uncertainties within DHS. We reported that until these challenges were addressed, DHS would 
have difficulty achieving results in its rote as a focal point for helping to recover the Internet 
from a major disruption. In September 2006, we reported that the nation's experience with 
Hurricane Katrina demonstrated that enhanced capabilities for catastrophic response and 
recovery were needed, particularly for capabilities such as the assessment of the disaster's 
effects, and communications. We noted that DHS had reported taking some actions to improve 
capabilities in response to findings in Congress’ and the administration's reviews. However, 
ongoing work was still needed by DHS to address significant human resource challenges. In 
February 2007 the DHS IG reported that food contamination exercises provide key learning 
opportunities for food sector representatives, and generate valuable lessons about how the 
response to a food-related incident is likely to proceed and that Sector Coordinating Council 
and Government Coordinating Council representatives said that they found food contamination 
exercises to be very instructive. The DHS IG reported that DHS has provided little direct 
support for or attention to exercises relating to food contamination. Since 2003, DHS has 
provided direct support for only four post-harvest food-related exercises through Grants and 
Training's Exercise and Training Division. DHS has sponsored six additional post-harvest food 
contamination tabletop exercises through the Multi-State Partnership for Security in 
Agriculture. And while the June 1, 2006, National Exercise Schedule listed a total of 
226 exercises over the following year, it dd not register a single post-harvest food-related 
exercise. For more information see Catastrophic Disasters: Enhanced Leadership, 

Capabilities, and Accountability Controls Will Improve the Effectiveness of the Nation's 
Preparedness, Response, and Recovery System. GAO-O6*618; Internet Infrastructure: DHS 
Faces Challenges in Developing a Joint Public/Private Recovery Plan, GAO-06-672: 

GAO-05-434; and GAO-05-214. Also see Department of Homeland Security Office of 
Inspector General, The Department of Homeland Security’s Role in Food Defense and Critical 
Infrastructure Protection, OlG-07-33 (Washington, D.C.; February 2007). 

DHS updated information: In June 2007, DHS provided updated information regarding its 
efforts to provide and coordinate incident response and recovery planning efforts for critical 
infrastructure. DHS reported that rt has led a coordinated effort with the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, the Environmental Protection Agency, the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the Department of Energy, and the Occupational Safety and Health Administration to 
develop interim Protective Action Guides for Radiological Dispersal Devices and Improvised 
Nuclear Device incidents. DHS stated that the objective of the proposed guidance is to provide 
federal, state, local, and tribal decision-makers with uniform federal guidance to protect the 
public, emergency responders, and surrounding environments from the effects of radiation 
following an radiological dispersal devices or improvised nuclear device incident and to ensure 
that local and federal first responders can address any issues or circumstances that may arise. 
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DHS reported that use of this guidance in subsequent exercises has significantly improved the 
federal and state governments' ability to prowde sound guidance to the public. DHS also 
reported that the Pandemic Flu Planning initiative for the Nuclear Sector is sponsored by the 
Nuclear Sector Coordination Councij, in cooperation witii DHS. 



Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. While DHS has taken steps to provide and coordinate incident response and 
recovery planning efforts for critical infrastructure, our previous work has shown that DHS 
efforts to develop a public/private plan for Internet recovery were neither complete nor 
comprehensive. We also reported that a number of challenges existed that make it difficult to 
develop a plan. Further, in rewewng the nation's experience with Hurricane Katrina, we 
reported that enhanced capabilities for catastrophic response and recovery were needed. 


6. Identify and 
assess threats and 
vulnerabilities for 
critical infrastructure 

GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has identified and assessed threats and vulnerabilities for 
critical infrastructure. In December 2005 we reported that DHS has taken steps to identify and 
assess threats and vulnerabilities by, for example, establishing the National Asset Database, 
an inventory of approximately 80,000 assets, and developing and analyzing various threat 
scenarios. We also reported that DHS had begun work to develop threat scenarios and 
analyze them. We found that the Homeland Infrastructure Tfireat and Risk Analysis Center, 
staffed by sector specialists and intelligence analysts with backgrounds from the intelligence 
community, was responsible for generating these plausible threat scenarios and had 
developed 1 6, such as a suicide bomber and a weapon of mass destruction. However, DHS 
has faced challenges in. among other things, developing a way to differentiate the relative 
probability of various threats and a strategy for identifying, prioritizing, and coordinating the 
protection of critical infrastructure. In June 2008, the DHS IG reported that DHS was still in the 
process of identifying and collecting critical infrastructure and key resources data tor 
populating the National Asset Database while also building the next version of it. The DHS IG 
also found that the National Asset Database contained numerous assets whose criticality was 
not obvious and found inconsistencies in what critical infrastructure and key resources states 

Generally 

achieved 


rsported. Further, the DHS IG reported that the National Asset Database was not yet 
comprehensive enough to support the role envisioned for it in the National Infrastructure 
Protection Plan. In February 2007 we reported that DHS developed a method to estimate the 
relative risk of terrorist attacks to urban areas for the Urban Areas Security initiative, a 
discretionary grant under the Homeland Security Grant Program. In fiscal year 2008, DHS 
estimated the risk faced by urban areas by assessing the relative risk of terrorism as a product 
of three components — threat, or the likelihood (hat a i^e of attack might be attempted: 
vulnerability, or the likelihood of a successful attack using a particular attack scenario; and 
consequence, or the potential impact of a particular attack. To estimate the relative risk, DHS 
assessed risk from two perspectives, asset-based and geographic, and then combined the 
assessments. To estimate asset risk. DHS computed the product of threat, vulnerability, and 
consequence by assessing the intent and capabilities of an adversary to successfully attack an 
asset type, such as a chemical plant, dam, or commercial ainaort, using one of 1 4 different 
attack scenarios. Simultaneously, DHS assessed geographic risk by approximating the threat, 
vulnerability, and consequences considcrit^g general geographic characteristics mostly 
independent of the area’s assets, using counts of data such as reports of suspicious incidents, 
the number of visitors from countries of interest, and population. For fiscal year 2007, DHS 
officials stated that they will to continue to use the risk assessments to inform final funding 
decisions. They also described changes that simplified the risk methodology, integrating the 
separate analyses for asset-based and geographic-based risk, and included more sensitivity 
analysis in determining what the final results of its risk analysis should be. While DHS stated 
that the department had made significant progress in deveir^ing its risk assessment methods, 
DHS officials told us that for the 2(X)6 risk assessment process the department had limited 
knowledge of how changes to its risk assessment methods, such as adding asset types and 
using additional or different data sources, affected its risk estimates. For more information see 
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Homeland Security Grants: Observations on Process DHS Used to Allocate Funds to Selected 
Urban Areas, GAO-07-381R; GAO-O6*91; and GAO-05-434. Also, see Department of 
Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Progress in Developing the National Asset 
Database, 010-06-40 (Washington, D.C.: June 2006). 

DHS updated information: In March and ^ril 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to identify and assess tttreate and vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure. For 
example, DHS has conducted over 2,6(X) vulnerability assessments on every critical 
infrastructure sector though the Compr^ensive Review program, the Buffer Zone Protection 
Program, and the Site Assistance Visit program. DHS describes the Comprehensive Review 
as a structured, collaborative government and private sector analysis of high value critical 
infrastructure and key resources fadlilies. The purpose of the review is to explore exposure to 
potential terrorist attacks, their consequences, and the integrated prevention and response 
capabilities of stakeholders. 

Through the Buffer Zone Protection Program, and with the support of DHS, local authorities 
develop Buffer Zone Protectton Plans, which DHS reported have several purposes, including 
identifying specific threats and vulnerabilities associated with the buffer zone and analyzing 
the level of risk associated with each vulnerability. DHS describes the Site Assistance Visit 
Program as an information gathering visit with several goals, such as better understanding and 
prioritizing vulnerabilities of critical infrastructure and key resources and increasing awareness 
of threats and vulnerabilities among critical infrastructure and key resources owners and 
operators. DHS has conducted a total of 49 Comprehensive Reviews, 1 ,900 Buffer Zone 
Plans, and 700 Site Assistance Visits and reported that more are scheduled throughout fiscal 
year 2007. 

The Coast Guard stated that it is a partner in the Comprehensive Review process and 
reported that the results of the Comprehensive Reviews and Port Security Assessments were 
entered into the Maritime Security Risk Analysis Model to prioritize risk according to a 
combination of possible threat, consequence, and vulnerability scenarios. The Coast Guard 
stated that under this approach, seaport infrastructure that was determined to be both a critical 
asset and a likely and vulnerable target would be a high priority for funding security 
enhancements while infrastructure that was vulnerable to attack but not as critical or that was 
very critical but already well-protected would be lower in priority. Further, DHS reponed that 
through its Strategic Homeland Infrastructure Risk Assessment program, the Homeland 
infrastructure Threat and Risk Analysis Center has developed a methodology for comparing 
and prioritizing risks across infrastructure sectors. According to DHS, the Center differentiates 
the relative probability of various threats. OHS stated that the Strategic Homeland 
infrastructure Risk Assessment was produced in 2006 and it served as the National Critical 
infrastructure and Key Resources Risk Profile in the 2006 National Critical Infrastructure and 
Key Resources Protection Annual Report. DHS reported that this risk assessment model 
provides a mechanism to capture threat estimates based on terrorist capability and the intent 
to attach critical infrastructure and key resources. The Homeland Infrastructure Threat and 
Risk Analysis Center provides sources for all analytical judgments and coordinates the threat 
analysis with the Intelligence Community. These estimates provide the basis for differentiating 
the relative probability of the threat for each scenario assessed in the Strategic Homeland 
Infrastructure Risk Assessment report. DHS also reported that the department uses 
information contained within the National Asset Database, further informed by comprehensive 
risk analysis, to facilitate prioritization of the support it provides to help secure the nation’s 
infrastructure. DHS stated that in collaboration witii the Sector-Specific Agencies and state 
governments, it has developed a list of the nation's most important infrastructure to assets to 
inform the 2007 grants program. DHS stated tiiat this prioritization allows it to focus its 
planning, stakeholder interaction, and resource allocation on those sites with the potential to 
have a severe impact on public health, governance, the economy, or national security. 
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Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation, 
as DHS has taken a number of steps to identify and assess threats and vulnerabilities for 
critical infrastructure. For example, DHS has conducted over 2,600 vulnerability assessments 
on each of the 1 7 critical infrastructure sectors, and it has conducted a total of 

49 Comprehensive Reviews, 1 ,900 Buffer Zone PIsms, and 700 Site Assistance Visits and 
reported that more are scheduled Ihroughmit fiscal year 2007, DHS has also assessed threats 
and vulnerabilities through its risk estimates for the Urban Areas Security Initiative, 

7. Support efforts to 
reduce threats and 
vulnerabilities for 
critical infrastructure 

GAO findings: DHS has supported efforts to reduce threats and vulnerabilities for critical 
infrastructure. Supporting efforts have included targeted infrastructure protection grants, 
research and development, and sharing best practices. DHS has funded research in different 
critical infrastructure areas. In 2005, DHS released a national research and development plan 
supporting critical infrastructure protection, but acknowledged at the time, though, that it was a 
baseline plan and did not include an investment plan and road map that were to be added in 
2006. In July 2005 we reported that in the area of cybersecurity DHS had initiated efforts to 
reduce threats by enhancing collaboration with the law enforcement community and to reduce 
vulnerabilities by shoring up guidance on software and system security. However, we reported 
that efforts were not completed and that vulnerability reduction efforts were limited until the 

Generally 

achieved 


cyber-related vulnerability assessmertts were completed. In February 2007 we reported that in 
fiscal year 2006. DHS provided approximately $1 .7 billion in federal funding to states, 
localities, and territories through its Homeland Security Grant Program to prevent, protect 
against, respond to, and recover from acts of terrorism or other catastrophic events. In fiscal 
year 2006, DHS awarded approximately $711 million in Urban Areas Security Initiative grants, 
discretionary grants under the Homeland Security Grant Program— -a 14 percent reduction in 
funds from the previous year— while the number of eligible urban areas identified by the risk 
assessment decreased from 43 to 35. In March 2007 we reported that DHS had used various 
programs to fund passenger rail security since 2003. For example, the fiscal year 2005 DHS 
appropriations act provided $150 million for intercity passenger rail transit, freight rail, and 
transit security grants. DHS used this funding to create and administer new programs focused 
specifically on transportation security, including the Transit Security Grant Program and the 
Intercity Passenger Rail Security Grant Program, which provided financial assistance to 
address security preparedness and enhancements for passenger rail and transit systems. 
During fiscal year 2006, DHS provided $110 million to passenger rail transit agencies through 
the Transit Security Gram Program and about $7 million to Amlrak through the Intercity 
Passenger Rail Security Grant Program. White OHS has distributed hundreds of millions of 
dollars in grants to improve passenger rail security, issues have surfaced about the grant 
process. As OHS works to refine its risk assessment methodologies, develop better means of 
assessing proposed investments using grant funds, and align grant guidance with the 
implementation of broader emergency preparedness goats, such as implementation of the 
National Preparedness Goal, it has annually made changes to the guidance for the various 
grants it administers. As a result of these annual changes, awardees and potential grant 
recipients must annually review and understand new information on the requirements for grant 
applications, including justification of their proposed use of grant funds. Further, while funds 
awarded through the Transit Security Grant Program can be used to supplement funds 
received from other grant programs, allowable uses are not cleaiiy defined. For more 
information see Passenger Rail Security: Federal Strategy and Enhanced Coordination 
Needed to Prioritize and Guide Security Efforts, GAO-07-583T; GAO-07-381 R; Information 
Security: Coordination of Federal Cyber Security Research and Development, G AO-06-81 1 ; 

G AO-05-827T ; G AO-05-434: and Homeland Security: Much Is Being Done to Protect 
Agriculture from a Terrorist Attack, but Important Challenges Remain, GAO-05-214. 

DHS updated information: In March, April, and June 2007 DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to si^port efforts to reduce threats and vulnerabilities for critical 
infrastructure. Through the Buffer Zone Protection Program. DHS reported that it assists local 
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iaw enforcement to make it more difficult for terrorists to conduct surveillance or successfully 
launch attacks from the immediate vicinity of critic^ infrastructure and key resources targets. 

DHS reported that in fiscal years 2005 and 2006 Buffer Zone Protection Program grants 
awarded to the states totaled approximately $140 million. DHS stated that the program 
requires that funding be subgrant^ to the responsible jurisdictions in support of prevention 
and protection focused activities. DHS stated friat of the approximately $140 million awarded, 
the majority, approximately $107 million, or approximately 76 percent, has gone to iaw 
enforcement organizations as subgrantees. DHS reported that the remaining funding was 
subgranted to other disciplines, such as emergency management, agriculture, and cyber 
security, with emergency management receiving the seccxid highest proportion of the funds, 
approximately $1 8 million or 13 percent. DHS also reported that It is documenting, through the 
Vulnerability Reduction Purchasing Plan, how sub-grantees are utilizing grant money to 
reduce threats and vulnerabilities based on the Buffer Zone Plan, Buffer Zone Protection 
Program guidance, and the Authorized Equipment list, a DHS reference tool. Further, in April 
2007, DHS released the Chemical Facilities Anti-Terrorism Standards, which established risk- 
based performance standards for the security of chemical facilities. DHS provided several 
examples of how the Nuclear Sector-Specific Agency, the Dams Sector-Specific Agency, the 
Chemical Sector-Specific Ager>cy, and the Commercial Facilities Sector-Specific Agency have 
supported efforts to reduce threats and vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure. For example, 

DHS reported that the Dams Sector-Specific Agency is supporting a study on the 
vulnerabilities of dams to terrorist attacks using large aircraft impact as the attack scenarios 
and that the Nuclear Sector-Specific Agency has established the Comprehensive Review 
Outcomes Working Network to reach back to the sites where Comprehensive Reviews were 
conducted, identify the status of the gaps and potential enhancements identified by the team, 
and continue the open and candid dialogue between the government, industry, and State/local 
emergency services organizations, in addition, DHS reported that the department's Office for 
Bombing Prevention conducts capabilities assessments of public safety bomb squads, 
explosives detection canine teams, and public safety dive teams. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS has funded research in different critical infrastructure areas and, in the area of 
cybersecurity, initiated efforts to reduce threats by enhancing collaboration with the law 
enforcement community and to reduce vulnerabilities by shoring up guidance on software and 
system security. However, while DHS has taken steps to support efforts to reduce threats and 
vulnerabilities for critical ir^frastructure, our prior work has shown that challenges remain. For 
example, DHS has issued different targeted infrastructure protection grants, but allowable 
uses of some of these grants are not clearly defined. Further. DHS has released the Chemical 
Facilities Anti-Terrorism Standards, but it is too early to evaluate their impact, 

S(wrce: GAO »natysis. 

Note; An assessment of “genercdly achieved" indicates ^at DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further irr^roved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
"generaUy not thieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation, in cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the infoimation DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the iwrfomnance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 
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DHS Has Made Limited DHS’s Science and Technology Directorate was established to coordinate 
Progress in the Area of federal government’s civilian efforts to identify and develop 

Science and Technology countermeasures to chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and other 
emerging terrorist threats to our nation. To coordinate the national effort 
to protect the United States from nuclear and radiological threats, in April 
2005, the PresideiU directed the establishment of the Domestic Nuclear 
Detection Office within DHS. The new office’s mission covers a broad 
spectrum of responsibilities and activities, but is focused primarily on 
providing a single accountable organization to develop a layered defense 
system. This system is intended to integrate the federal government’s 
nuclear detection, notification, and response systems. In addition, under 
the directive, the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office is to acquire, develop, 
and support the deployment of detection equipment in the United States, 
as well as to coordinate the nation’s nuclear detection research and 
development efforts. 

As shown in table 32, we identified six performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of science and technology, and we foimd that overall DHS has 
made limited progress in meeting those performance expectations. In 
particular, we foimd that DHS has generally achieved one performance 
expectation and has generally not achieved five other performance 
expectations. 
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Table 32; Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Science and Technology 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 , Develop a plan for departmental research, develc^menl, 
testing, and evaluation activities 


/ 


2. Assess emerging chemical, bioiogical, radiological, and 
nuclear threats and homeland security vulnerabilities 




3. Coordinate research, development, and lestirtg efforts to 
identify and develop countermeasures to address 
chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and other 
emerging terrorist threats 




4. Coordinate deployment of nuclear, biological, chemical, 
and radiological detection capabilities and other 
countermeasures 


/ 


5. Assess and evaluate nuclear, biological, chemical, and 
radiological detection capabilities and other 
countermeasures 




6. Coordinate with and share homeland security 

technologies with federal, state, local, and private sector 
entities 

✓ 



Total 

1 

5 

0 


Source: GAO analysis. 


Note; An assessment ot “generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of OHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satis^ a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated "no assessment made." 


Table 33 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of science and technology and our assessment of whether DHS has 
taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 
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Table 33: Performance Expectations and Assessment of OHS Progress in Science and Technology 


Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

1 . Develop a plan for GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has not yet developed a plan for its research, development. Generally not 
departmental testing, and evaluation activities to achieve this performance expectation. In 2004, we achieved 

research, reported that DHS was still developing a strategic plan to identify priorities, goals, objectives, 

development. and policies for the research and development of countermeasures to nuclear, biological, 

testing, and chemical, and other emerging terrorist threats. We reported that completion of this strategic 

evaluation activities plan was delayed because much of the time since DHS's March 2003 creation had been 
spent organizing the Science and Technology Directorate, developing policies and 
procedures, and hiring necessary staff. In addition, the DHS IG has reported that the Science 
and Technology Directorate had to contend with a set of administrative and logistical 
challenges similar to those encountered by other startup ventures, including the inability to 
hire personnel quickly who can work in a secure environment, the lack of centralized space, 
and the lack of consistent information technology systems and procurement support. For 
more information, see Homeland Security: DHS Needs to Improve Ethics-Related 
Management Controls for the Science and Technology Directorate, GAO-06-206; 

Transportation Security R&D: TSA and DHS Are Researching and Developing Technologies, 
but Need to Improve R&D Management, GAO'04-890; and Homeland Security: DHS Needs 
a Strategy to Use DOE'S Laboratories for Research on Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical 
Detection and Response Technologies, GAO-04-653. Also, see Department of Homeland 
Security Office of Inspector General, Survey of the Science and Technology Directorate, 

OIG-04-24 (Washington. D.C.: March 2004). 


DHS updated information: In March and ^ril 2007, OHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop a plan and strategy for research, development, testing, 
and evaluation activities. The department reported that it has put into place a combined 
organization and research portfolio strategy within the Science and Technology Directorate 
aimed at identifying and transitioning homeland security capabilities to customers. As part of 
these efforts, DHS developed its FY2007-2008 Science and Technology Execution Plan, 
which details the Science and Technology Directorate’s research, development, testing, and 
evaluation activities planned for those years. The plan includes an overview of the mission, 
strategy, and function of each Science and Technology Directorate division, DHS has also 
developed and released its Technology Development and Transfer report, which provides 
information on the department’s strategy and approach to homeland security research, 
development, testing, and evaluation, in June 2007, OHS released the Science and 
Technology Directorate Strategic Plan, which included the Science and Technoiogy 
Directorate Five-Year Research and Development Plan (fiscal years 2007 through 2011). 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation, Since our prior work. DHS has developed plans and reports that, according to 
the department, reflect its overall strategy for research, development, testing, and evaluation 
activities. However, our assessment of these plans and reports shows that they do not 
include key elements of a strategic plan, such as goals, measures, and milestones, For 
example, the FY2007-2008 Science and Technology Execution Plan discusses activities for a 
2-year period and does not include performance measures and goals for the department’s 
research, development, testing, and evaluation activities. The report on Technology 
Development and Transfer provides a framework for how the Science and Technoiogy 
Directorate plans to conduct its activities but does not define the work to be undertaken by 
the directorate. The Science and Technology Directorate Strategic Plan and associated Five- 
Year Research Development Plan provide information on deliverables and milestones for 
fiscal years 2007 through 2011. However, these plans do not include goals and measures for 
the department's science and fechrwlogy cictivities. In addition, according to the department, 
these plans do not address the requirement in the Homeland Security Act of 2002 for the 
department to develop a national policy and strategic plan for identifying priorities, goals, 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings 

objectives, and policies for. and coordinating the federal government's civilian efforts to 
identify and develop countermeasures to chemical, biological, and other emerging terrorist 
threats, upon which this performance expectatirm is, in part, based. 


2. Assess emerging 
chemical, biological, 
radiological, and 
nuclear threats and 
homeland security 
vulnerabilities 


GAO findings: In 2004, we reported that DHS was in the process of conducting risk 
assessments of various critical infrastrucbjre sectors. We reported that in the absence of 
completed risk assessments, DHS officials were using available threat intelligence, expert 
judgment, congressional mandates, mission needs, and information about past terrorist 
incidents to select and prioritize their research and deveic^ment projects. For more 
information, see GAO-04-890. 


Assessment 


Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to assess emerging chemical, bidogicai, radiological, and nuclear 
threats and homeland security vuiner^ilities. In fiscal year 2006, DHS completed and 
distributed the Bioterrorism Threat Risk Assessment that calculates risk for 28 biological 
threats agents considered in the context of numerous possible scenarios, including aerosol 
dissemination and food and water contamination. According to DHS. the process used for 
determining bioterrorism risks included estimating the probabilities of occurrence for the 
scenarios under consideration and then calculating consequences for those scenarios should 
they occur. DHS reported that the Bioterrorism Threat Risk Assessment has been used as a 
basis for other assessments, the definition of intelligence collection requirements, and 
technology development and to help decision makers evaluate possible risk mitigation 
strategies. The Science and Technology Directorate is currently updating this assessment to 
include agricultural and economic effects and plans to reissue it in fiscal year 2008. DHS 
reported that it is currently conducting a Chemical Threat Risk Assessment and the 
Integrated Chemical, Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear Assessment to be delivered in 
June 2008. DHS is also conducting four chemical threat assessments, and these threat 
assessments are known as Population Threat Assessments. Each Population Threat 
Assessment depicts a plausible, high-consequence scenario and addresses aspects of an 
attack process, including the possible acquisition, production, and dissemination of agents 
that could result in a high consequence event. The assessment then provides an estimate of 
the number of people potentially exposed to different doses of the threat. The Population 
Threat Assessments are intended to assess potential human exposures from a chemical, 
biologicai, radiological, or nuclear event and provide population exposure estimates to 
perform consequence modeling studies. Moreover, according to DHS. the Biodefense 
Knowledge Center and the Chemical Security Analysis Center assess known and emerging 
threats and issue Technical Bulletins on threats and vulnerabilities. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. OHS has completed some assessments on biological and chemical threats and 
vulnerabilities. However, DHS is still in the process of completing assessments in the 
chemical sector as well as its Integrated Chemical, Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear 
Assessment. Although DHS plans to take actions to assess threats and vulnerabilities over 
time, including updating past assessments, DHS’s assessment efforts overall appear to be 
the early stages, and substantial more work remains for OHS to more fully conduct 
assessments of chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


3. Coordinate 
research, 
development, and 
testing efforts to 
identify and develop 
countermeasures to 
address chemical, 
biological, 

radiological, nuclear, 
and other emerging 
terrorist threats 


GAO findings: In prior work we reported that wth the creation of the Domestic Nuclear Generally not 

Detection Office in April 2005, DHS took an important step in coordinating national research achieved 

efforts to address emerging threats. Among other responsibilities, the Domestic Nuclear 

Detection Office is taking the lead in developing a “global architecture," an integrated 

approach to detecting and stopping nuclear smuggling. However, we reported that because 

the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office was created so recently, these efforts are in their early 

stages of development and implementation. With regard to radiation portal monitors, in March 

2006 we reported that DHS has sponsored resear<*, development, and testing activities that 

attempt to improve the capabilities of existing radiation portal monitors and to produce new, 

advanced technologies with even greater detection and identification enhancements. 

However, we noted that much worlc remained for the agency to achieve consistently better 
detection capabilities. For example, DHS sponsored the development of a software package 
designed to reduce the number of false alarms from portal monitors already in widespread 
use. Further, we found that DHS was testing advanced portal monitors that use a technology 
designed to both detect the presence of radiation and identify its source. In addition, we 
reported that DHS has sponsored a long-range research program aimed at developing 
innovative technologies designed to improve the capabilities of radiation detection equipment. 

More recently, in October 2006 we reported that the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office’s 
cost-benefit analysis for the acquisition and deployment of new portal monitors did not 
provide a sound analytical basis for the office’s decision to purchase and deploy new portal 
monitor technology. Specifically, we reported that the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office did 
not use the results of its own performance tests in its cost-benefit analysis and instead relied 
on assumptions of the new technology’s anticipated performance level. Furthermore, the 
analysis did not include the results from side-by-side tests that the Domestic Nuclear 
Detection Office conducted of the advanced portal monitors and current portal monitors. The 
cost-benefit analysis for acquiring and deploying portal monitors was also incomplete 
because it did not include ail of the major costs and benefits required by DHS guidelines. In 
particular, the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office did not assess the likelihood that radiation 
detection equipment would either misidentify or fail to detect nuclear or radiological material. 

Rather, it focused its analysis on reducing the time necessary to screen traffic at border 
checiqsoints and reduce the impact of any delays on commerce. In March 2007, we reported 
that the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office had not yet collected a comprehensive inventory 
of testing information on commercially available portal monitors. Such information— if 
collected and used— could improve the office’s understanding of how well portal monitors 
detect different radiological and nuclear materials under varying conditions, in turn, this 
understanding would assist the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office's future testing, 
development, deployment, and purchases of portal monitors. We also reported that the 
Domestic Nuclear Detection Office has been improving its efforts to provide technical and 
operational information about radiation portal monitors to state and local authorities. For 
example, the office helped to establish a Web site that, among other things, includes 
information for slate and local officials on radiation detection equipment products and 
performance requirements. However, some state representatives, particularly those from 
slates with less experience conducting radiation detection programs, would tike to see the 
Domestic Nuclear Detection Office provide more prescriptive advice on what types of 
radiation detection equipment to deploy and how to use it. For more information, see 
Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DNDO Has Not Yet Collected Most of the National 
Laboratories’ Test Results on Radiation Portal Monitors in Support of DNDO's Testing and 
Development Program, GAO-07-347R: Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DHS Has Made 
Progress Deploying Radiation Detection Equipment at U.S. Ports-of-Entry, but Concerns 
Remain, G AO-06-389: Combating Nuclear Smuggling: DHS's Cost-Benefit Analysis to 
Support the Purchase of New Radiation Detection Portal Monitors Was Not Based on 
Available Performance Data and Did Not Fully Evaluate All the Monitors’ Costs and Benefits, 

GAO-07-133R; and GAO-04-653. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, OHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to coordinate research, development, and testing efforts to identify 
and develop countermeasures to address threats. According to DHS. the Science and 
Technology Directorate is currently developing and testing several systems to provide the 
technology needed to counter the use of chemical and biotogicaJ weapons. There are 
currently 6 projects under development as chemical countermeasures and 10 projects for 
biological counter measures. These countermeasures include sensors, detection capabilities, 
and identification systems. DHS also reported that ttte interagency Technical Support 
Working Group has worked with the DHS Science and Technology Directorate to identify 
technologies that could assist DHS customers in addressing their capability gaps. The DHS 
Science and Technology Directorate also noted that it has taken steps, such as establishing 
an International Program Division, to coordinate efforts with international partners. OHS also 
reported that it works with other federal agencies and entities to coordinate research and 
development activities, including the National Science and Technology Council’s Committee 
on Homeland and National Security; the National Nuclear Security Administration: the 
Departments of Defense, Energy, Health and Human Services; the Food and Drug 
Administration: the Centers lor Disease Control; and the Environmental Protection Agency. 

DHS reported that in 2004 it started four Regional Technology Integration pilots to test 
chemical and biological explosives detection systems: planning and exercise tools to 
evaluate performance; and technologies for credentialing emergency responders and 
verifying victims’ identities during an incident. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken some actions to coordinate research, development, and testing 
efforts to identify and develop countermeasures to address various threats. Specifically, DHS 
has taken actions to develop and test various capabilities to detect the presence of radiation 
in cargo entering the United States. DHS has also coordinated research, development, and 
testing activities for detecting and identifying biological and chemical threats. However, DHS 
has not always comprehensively collected testing shared information with regard to radiation 
portal monitors, and some state officials have identified concerns in the advice on the 
monitors provided by DHS. Moreover, as previously discussed, DHS has completed some 
assessments of threats and vulnerabilities and is in the processing of conducting others. Until 
these assessments are completed across the nuclear, radiological, biological, and chemical 
sectors, DHS may not fully know what technologies or countermeasures and associated 
requirements are needed to address identified threats and vulnerabilities. 

GAO findings: In prior work, we reported on the progress DHS has made in coordinating the Generally not 
deployment of capabilities for screening containerized shipments entering the United States, achieved 
As of February 2006, CBP estimated that it had the ability to screen about 62 percent of all 
containerized shipments entering the United States and roughly 77 percent of all private 
vehicles. However, we reported that CBP and Pacific Northwest National Laboratory were 
behind schedule in deploying radiation portal monitors and would have to increase the speed 
of deployment by almost 230 percent in order to meet their September 2009 program 
completion date. For more information, see GAO-06-389 and GAO-04-890. 

DHS updated information: In March and ^ril 2007. DHS provided us with updated 

information on its efforts to coordinate the deployment of nuclear, biological, chemical, and 

radiological detection capabilities and countermeasures. For example. DHS reported as of 

March 2007, it was scanning 91 percent of containerized cargo entering the United States by 

land and sea for radiation, deploying 283 new portal monitors in fiscal year 2006 and bringing 

the tola! number of deployed portal monitors to 966 as of March 9, 2007. DHS has deployed 

the BioWatch system, a biological and chemical aerosol monitoring system, in more than 30 

cities nationwide to provide early warning of a bio>attack. DHS also reported that it is piloting 

the Biological Warning and Ir^cident Characterization system to better and more rapidly 

characterize the public health effects of a BioWatch positive indication. DHS also reported 


4. Coordinate 
deployment of 
nuclear, biological, 
chemical and 
radiological detection 
capabilities and 
other 
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that it has deployed the Rapidly Deployable Chemical Defense Systems to multiple national 
security special events. This system is a network of chemical ground-based detectors and 
aerial surveillance monitors that can identify ^>edfic chemical compounds and image the 
impact of a downwind chemical hazard. DHS has also deployed the Program for Response 
Options and Technology Enhancements for Chemical Terrorism that detects the release of 
toxic chemical agents in subway systems. !n addition, through the Public Health Actionable 
Assays project, DHS is working to establish sampling evaluation and biodetection standards 
by developing a mechanism for rigorous, independent evaluation and validation of Assay 
Technologies. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not yet achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken actions to coordinate the deployment of various chemical, 
biological, radiological, and nudear detection capabilities and countermeasures. In particular, 
DHS has deployed various systems to ports of entry, for example, to detect possible nuclear 
or radiological materials entering the United Slates. DHS has also deployed systems to 
detect the presence of biological or chemical agents in the air and to provide warning of the 
presence of these agents. However, DHS generally did not provide us with documentation on 
its efforts to coordinate the deployment of countermeasures beyond radiation detection 
capabilities at ports of entry and monitoring of possible aerosol-based attacks. Moreover, as 
previously discussed. DHS has completed some assessments of threats and vulnerabilities 
and is in the processing of conducting others. Until these assessments are completed across 
the nuclear, radiological, biological, and chemical sectors. DHS may not fully know what 
technologies or countermeasures and associated requirements are needed to address 
identified threats and vulnerabilities. Although we see progress in DHS's activities for 
deploying capabilities and countermeasures, much more work is needed for us to conclude 
that DHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 


5. Assess and 
evaluate nuclear, 
biological, chemical, 
and radiological 
detection capabilities 
and other 
countermeasures 


GAO findmgs: in prior work we reported on the effort to test radiation detection equipment, 

We reported that in February 2005, DHS sponsored testing of commercially available portal 
monitors, isotope identifiers, and pagers against criteria set out in American National 
Standards Institute standards. These standards provided performance specifications and test 
methods for testing radiation detection equipment, including porta! monitors and handheld 
devices. The actual testing was performed by four Department of Energy laboratories, with 
coordination, technical management, and data evaluation provided by the Department of 
Commerce’s National Institute for Standards and Technology. The laboratories tested a total 
of 14 portal monitors from eight manufacturers against 29 performance requirements in the 
standards. Overall, none of the radiation detection equipment, including the portal monitors 
and handheld devices deployed by CBP, met all of the performance requirements in this first 
round of testing. However, according to Science and Technology Directorate officials, many 
of the limitations noted in CBP's equipment were related to withstanding environmental 
conditions — not radiation detection or isotope identification. More recently, in March 2007 we 
reported that the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office had not yet collected a comprehensive 
inventory of testing information on commercially available polyvinyl toluene portal monitors, 
which detect the presence of radiation but cannot distinguish between benign, naturally 
occurring radiological materials, such as ceramic tile, and dangerous materials, such as 
highly enriched uranium. We reported that such information — if collected and used — could 
improve the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office’s understanding of how well porta! monitors 
detect different radiological and nuclear materials under varying conditions. In turn, this 
understanding would assist the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office's future testing, 
development, deployment, and purchases of portal monitors. Radiation detection experts with 
the national laboratories and industry told us that, in their view, the Domestic Nuclear 
Detection Office should collect and maintain all the national laboratory test reports on 
commercially available portal monitors because these reports provide a comprehensive 
inventory of how well porta! monitors detect a wide variety of radiological and nuclear 


Generally not 
achieved 
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materials and how environmental conditions other factors may affect performance. For 
more information, see GAO-07'347R and 6AO-06-389. 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2CK)7, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to assess and evaluate nuclear, bioiogicai, chemical, and 
radiological detection capabilities and countemieasures. OHS reported that the Domestic 
Nuclear Detection Office has conducted a variety of tests on radiation portal monitors. In 
addition. DHS reported that the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office has worked with various 
pailners to develop a global nudear detection architecture that identifies vulnerabilities and is 
used by OHS and its partners as a basis for assessing gaps in detection capabilities and 
identifying possible paths from the original source of the radiological or nuclear material to 
targets within the United States. DHS also reported that it has evaluated the capabilities it 
has deployed to address chemical and biological threats, induding BioWatch and Rapidly 
Deployable Chemical Detection Systems. In addition, DHS has participated in efforts to 
develop and assess a set of procedures, plans, and technologies to rapidly restore 
transportation nodes following a bioiogicai attack, with a focus on major international airports. 


Our assessment: We condude that DHS has generally not yet achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has undertaken efforts to assess its chemica!. biological, radiological, and 
nuclear detection capabilities, induding radiation portal monitors and BioWatch. However, we 
identified concerns about DHS's efforts to collect and analyze data on the results of testing of 
radiation mortal monitors, and DHS did not provide us with evidence on the results of its 
efforts to assess countermeasures deployed to address chemical, biological, radiological, and 
nudear threats. Although we see progress in DHS's activities for assessing deployed 
capabilities and countermeasures, much more work is needed for us to condude that DHS 
has generally achieved this performance expectation. 


6. Coordinate with 
and share homeland 
security technologies 
with federal, state, 
local, and private 
sector entities 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has taken actions to coordinate with homeland security 
partners. For example, DHS has coordinated with some interagency groups, including the 
National Security Council’s Policy Coordinating Committee for Counterterrorism and National 
Preparedness. OHS also cochairs a standing committee on Homeland and National Security 
in the White House's Office of Science and Technology Policy. This committee identifies key 
areas requiring interagency coordination in the formulation of research and development 
agendas. DHS has also worked with the Technical Support Working Group — an interagency 
working group of representatives from over 80 federal agencies that is jointly overseen by the 
Departments of State and Defense. DHS also coordinated some of its research and 
development projects with other federal agencies. For example, DHS is responsible for 
BioWatch, a federal program that monitors about 30 major cities for chemical and biological 
threats. BioWatch Is executed jointly by DHS, Department of Energy’s laboratories, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. In 
March 2007, we reported that with regard to radiation porta! monitors, the Domestic Nuclear 
Detection Office has been improving its efforts to provide technical and operational 
information about radiation porta! monitors to state and local authorities. For example, the 
Domestic Nuclear Detection Office recently helped to establish a Web site that, among other 
things, includes information for state and local officials on radiation detection equipment 
products and performance requirements. However, some state representatives with whom 
we spoke, particularly those from states with less experience conducting radiation detection 
programs, would like to see the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office provide more prescriptive 
advice on what types of radiation detection equipment to deploy and how to use it. For more 
information, see GAO-07-347R, GAO-04-653, and GAO-04-890. 


Generally 

achieved 


DHS updated information: in March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to coordinate with and share homeland security technologies with 
federal, state, local, and private sector entities. For example, DHS reported that the Domestic 
Nuclear Detection Office has supported the Domestic Nuclear Defense Research and 
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Development Working Group to develop a coordinated research and development roadmap 
for domestic nuclear defense efforts. Spedfically, this working group coordinates research 
and development strategies for domestic nuclear defense, the identification and filling of 
technology gaps, efforts to develop and sustain capabilities through appropriate investments 
in science and research, interagency funtfing for science and technology, and collaboration 
and exchange of research and development information. DHS reported that this working 
group's initial report was completed in January 2006 and that the roadmap is currently being 
updated, with a scheduled completion date of September 2007. The DHS Science and 
Technology Directorate reported that its Technology Clearinghouse and TechSolutions 
initiatives provide direct support to emergency responders. The Technology Clearinghouse is 
designed to provide access to technology information for federal, state, and local public 
safety and first responder entities. Tech^hjlicms provides a Web-based mechanism for first 
responders to provide information on their capability gaps. The Science and Technology 
Directorate responds by identifying existing technology that could meet the need or, if no 
existing technology is available, to prototype a possible solution. DHS has also signed a 
memorandum of understanding with the Department of Health and Human Services, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of Justice, and the U.S. Postal Service for the 
coordination of air monitoring programs and, among other things, the development a national 
architecture and joint technology roadmap for investing in technologies for monitoring 
biological threats. Moreover, the Science and Technology Directorate has established 
centers for analysis and development efforts with other federal agencies. In addition, 
metropolitan subway systems have taken over operation of the Program for Response 
Options and Technology Enhancements for Chemical Terrorism, a system that detects 
releases of toxic chemical agents. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken actions to coordinate with and share homeland security 
technologies with a wide variety of partners. 

Source' GAO snciysis. 

Note: An assessment of “generally achieved” indicates that OHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved” indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved” may be warranted even where OHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but nek most elements of an expectation, in cases when we or the OHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to cleariy determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 


DHS Has Made Modest 
Progress in Acquisition 
Management 


Federal agencies use a variety of approaches and tools, including 
contracts, to acquire goods eind services needed to fulfill or support the 
agencies’ missions. DHS has some of the most extensive acquisition needs 
within the U.S. government. In fiscal year 2004, for example, the 
department obligated $9.8 billion to acquire a wide range of goods and 
services — such as information systems, new technologies, weapons, 
aircraft, ships, and professioned services. In fiscal year 2006, the 
department reported that it obligated $15.6 billion to acquire a wide range 
of goods and services. The DHS acquisitions portfolio is broad and 
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complex. For example, tiie department has purchased increasingly 
sophisticated screening equipment for air passenger security; acquired 
technologies to secure the nation’s borders; purchased trailers to meet the 
housing needs of Hurricane Katrina victims; and is upgrading the Coast 
Guard’s offshore fleet of surface and air assets. DHS has been working to 
integrate the many acquisition processes and systems that the disparate 
agencies and organizations brought with them when they merged into DHS 
in 2003 while still addressing ongoing mission requirements and 
emergency situatiorrs, such as responding to Hurricane Katrina. 

As shown in table 34, we identified three performance expectations for 
DHS in the area of acquisition management and found that overall DHS 
has made modest progress in meeting those expectations. Specifically, we 
found that DHS has generally achieved one and not achieved two of the 
three performance expectations. 


Table 34: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Acquisition Management 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 . Assess and organize acquisition functions to meet 
agency needs 

/ 



2. Develop clear and transparent policies and processes for 
all acquisitions 


/ 


3. Develop an acquisition workforce to implement and 
monitor acquisitions 

Total 

1 

2 

0 


Souwe: OaO ana)ysi». 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of fhe expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, "generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
"generally not achieved’ may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
fhe infoirnation DHS provided did not enable us to clearfy determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance ejqjectation. we indicated “no assessment made." 


Table 35 proxddes more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of acquisition management and our assessment of whether DHS has 
taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
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expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 


Table 35: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Acquisition Management 


Performance 

expectation 

1 . Assess and 
organize 
acquisition 
functions to meet 
agency needs 


Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings: DHS has taken positive steps to assess and organize acquisition functions Generally achieved 

within the department to meet agency needs, but more work remains. For exampie, the 

department has developed an acquisition oversight plan that it expects to be fully 

implemented during fiscal year 2007. The Chief Procurement Officer has taken several 

actions to implement the plan — which generally incorporates basic principles of an 

effective and accountable acquisition ftinction. The plan monitors acquisition performance 

through four recurring reviews: self-assessment, operational status, on-site, and 

acquisition planning. Each component has completed the first self-assessment, which has 

helped components to identify and prioritize acquisition weaknesses. In addition, each 

component has submitted an initial operational status report to the Chief Procurement 

Officer and on-site reviews are being conducted. However, the plan is in the process of 

being implemented, and is just one of the mechanisms to oversee DHS acquisitions. For 

example, there is a separate investment review process established to oversee major, 

complex acquisitions, Regarding the organization of the acquisition function, the October 

2004 management directive entitled “Acquisition Line of Business Integration and 

Management” provided the department's principal guidance for “leading, governing. 

integrating, and managing” the acquisition function. This directive states that DHS will 

create departmentwide acquisition policies and procedures and continue to consolidate 

and integrate the number of systems supporting the acquisition function. However, our 

prior work found that the Chief Procurement Officer’s enforcement authority over 

procurement decisions at the component agencies was unclear. In addition, according to 

the directive, the Coast Guard and Secret Sen/ice were exempt from complying with the 

management directive. DHS officials have stated that they are in the process of modifying 

the lines of business management directive to ensure that no contracting organization is 

exempt. DHS stated that the Under Secretary for Management has authority as the Chief 

Acquisition Officer to monitor acquisition performance, establish clear lines of authority for 

making acquisition decisions, and manage the direction of acquisition policy for the 

department. They further stated that these authorities devolve to the Chief Procurement 

Officer. In addition, OHS reported significant progress in staffing of the Office of the Chief 

Procurement Officer and stated that these additional personnel witi significantly contribute 

to improvement in the DHS acquisition and contracting enterprise. For more information, 

see Progress and Challenges in Implementing the Department's Acquisition Oversight 

Plan, GAO-07-900: Ongoing Challenges in Creating an Effective Acquisition Organization. 

GAO-07-948T: Interagency Contracting: Improved Guidance. Planning, and Oversight 
Would Enable the Department of Homeland Security to Address Risks, G AO-06-996: 

Homeland Security: Further Action Needed to Promote Successful Use of Special DHS 
Acquisition Authority, GAO-05-136: Homeland Security: Challenges in Creating an 
Effective Acquisition Organization, GAO-06-1012T; and Homeland Security: Successes 
and Challenges in DHS's Efforts to Create an Effective Acquisition Organization, 

GAO-05-179. 

DHS updated information: DHS provided additional information on its efforts to assess 

and organize acquisition functions. For example, DHS reported the Chief Procurement 

Officer has some means to influence components compliance with procurement policies 

and procedures. DHS also reported that the Chief Procurement Officer meets monthly 

with the Component Heads of Contracting Activities to discuss and address issues and 

common problems. According to DHS, the Chief Procurement Officer has asked the 
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expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


component heads to align their performance goals with the Chief Procurement Officer 
goals and has direct input into cximponents’ perfomiance assessments. DHS reported that 
the Chief Procurement Officer is developing a series of common metrics to assess the 
status of acquisition activities within DHS. in addition, the Under Secretary for 

Management testified that he is examining the authorities of the Chief Procurement 

Officer to determine whether any change is needed. 



Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. Modifying the acquisition lines of business management directive to ensure 
that no DHS contracting organization is exempt is a positive step. However, until DHS 
formally designates the Chief Acquisition Officer, and modifies applicable management 
directives to support this designation, DHS’s existing policy of dual accountability between 
the component heads and the Chief Procurement Officer leaves unclear the Chief 
Procurement Officer’s authority to enforce corrective actions to achieve the department’s 
acquisition goals. 


2. Develop clear 
and transparent 
policies and 
processes for all 
acquisitions 

GAO findings: DHS has not yet developed clear and transparent policies and processes 
for ait acquisitions. For example, DHS put into place an investment review process that 
adopts many acquisition best practices to help the department reduce risk and increase 
the chances for successful investment in terms of cost, schedule, and performance. 
However, in 2005, we found that the process did not include critical management reviews 
to help ensure that the design for the product performs as expected and that resources 
match customer needs before any funds are invested. Our prior work on large DHS 
acquisition programs, such as TSA’s Secure Flight program and the Coast Guard’s 
Deepwater program, highlight the need for improved oversight of contractors and 

Generally not 
achieved 


adherence to a rigorous management review process. The investment review process is 
Stitt under revision and the department's performance and accountability report for fiscal 
year 2006 stated that DHS will incotporate changes to the process by the first quarter of 
fiscal year 2008. In addition, we found that DHS does not have clear guidance for ail types 
of acquisitions, such as how to manage the risks of interagency contracting. The 
management of this contracting method was identified as a governmentwide high-risk 
area in 2005 as a result of improper use. For more information, see GAO-07-948T: 
GAO-06-996; GAO-06-1012T: and GAO-05-179. 

DHS updated information: DHS provided us with updated information on its efforts to 
develop clear policies and processes for acquisitions. DHS reported that the department 
has been working to integrate its organizations through common policies and procedures 
under the Homeland Security Acquisition Regulation and the Homeland Security 
Acquisition Manual. DHS also reported that the Chief Procurement Officer works with the 
Component Heads of Contracting Activities to ensure all acquisitions are handled 
according to DHS policies and procedures. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this perfoimance 
expectation. DHS did not provide us with documentation of its efforts to ensure that all 
acquisitions follow DHS’s policies and procedures and address challenges we previously 
identified in DHS’s acquisition process. For example, DHS did not report progress on 
efforts to address weaknesses we identified in its investment review process, including the 
lack of critical management reviews to help ensure that the design of the product performs 
as expected and that resource match customer needs. We also reported that DHS lacked 
guidance for managing certain types of acquisitions, such as how to manage interagency 
contracting risks, and DHS did not provide us with updated guidance. 
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3. Develop an 
acquisition 
workforce to 
implement and 
monitor 
acquisitions 


GAO findings: DHS has taken inWal steps needed to develop a workforce to ensure that Generally not 

acquisitions are effectively implemented and monitored, but more work remains. Our achieved 

reviews have found staffing shortages led the Office of Procurement Operations to reiy 

extensively on outside agencies for contracting support in order to meet contracting needs 

of several component organizations. Our work on contracting issues foiiowing Hurricane 

Katrina indicated that the number of contract monitoring staff avaiiabie was not always 

sufficient, nor were they effectively deployed to provide sufficient oversight. Based on 

work at the U.S. immigration and Naturalization Service, in July 2003, we recommended 

that DHS develop a data-driven assessment of the department’s acquisition personnel, 

resulting in a workforce plan that would identify the number, location, skills, and 

competencies of the workforce. In 2005, we reported on disparities in the staffing levels 

and workload imbalance among the component procurement offices. We recommended 

that DHS conduct a departmentwide assessment of the number of contracting staff, and if 

a workload imbalance were to be found, take steps to correct it by realigning resources. In 

2006, OHS reported significant progress in providing staff lor the component contracting 

offices, though much work remained to fill the positions with qualified, trained acquisition 

professionals. DHS has established a goal of aligning procurement staffing levels with 

contract spending at its various components by the last quarter of fiscal year 2009. For 

more information, see Catastrophic Disasters: Enhanced Leadership, Capabilities, and 

Accountability Controls Will Improve the Effectiveness of the Nation's Preparedness. 

Response, and Recovery System, GAO-06-618: Contract Management: INS Contracting 
Weaknesses Need Attention from the Department of Homeland Security, GAO-3-799; 

GAO-06-996; and GAO-05-179. 


DHS updated information: OHS provided us with additional information on its efforts to 
develop an acquisition workforce. DHS reported that it authorized the Office of the Chief 
Procurement Officer 25 full-time equivalents for fiscal year 2007 and has requested an 
additional 25 full-time equivalents for fiscal year 2008. According to DHS, these additional 
full-time equivalents will allow the Chief Procurement Officer to complete staffing of its 
procurement oversight and management functions and provide staff for other acquisition 
functions, such as program management and cost analysis. In addition, DHS reported that 
it requested funding in fiscal year 2008 to establish a centrally managed acquisition intern 
program and provide acquisition training to the DHS acquisition workforce. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS generally has not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has much work to fill approved positions and has not corrected 
workload imbalances among component organizations. 

Sm)CC 6'. GAO analysis. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficiertl actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generaliy not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectatiorr, we indicated “no assessment made." 
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DHS Has Made Modest 
Progress in Financial 
Management 


Effective financial management is a key element of financial 
accountability. With its establishment by the Homeland Security Act of 
2002, DHS inherited a myriad of redundant financial mmiagement systems 
from 22 diverse agencies, along with about 100 resource management 
systems and ^ reportable conditions identified in prior component 
financial audits. Additionally, most of the 22 components that transferred 
to DHS had not been subjected to significant financial statement audit 
scrutiny prior to fiieir transfer, so the extent to which additional 
significant internal control deficiencies existed was unknown. DHS’s 
Office of the Chief Financial Officer is responsible for functions, such as 
budget, finance and accounting, strategic planning and evaluation, and 
financial systems for the department. The Office of the Chief Financial 
Officer is also charged with ongoing integration of these functions within 
the department. For fiscal year 2006, DHS was again unable to obtain an 
opinion on its financial statements, and numerous material internal 
control weaknesses continued to be reported. DHS’s auditor had issued a 
disclaimer of opinion on DHS’s fiscal years 2003, 2004, and 2005 financial 
statements. 

As shown in table 36, we identified seven performance expectations for 
DHS in the area of financiai management and found that overall DHS has 
made modest progress meeting those performance expectations. 
Specifically, we found that DHS has generally achieved two performance 
expectations and has generally not achieved five others. 
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Tabie 36: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Financial Management 



Assessment 


Performance expectation 

Generally achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 . Designate a department Chief Financial Officer who is 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the 

Senate 




2. Subject ail financial statements to an annual financial 
statement audit 


/ 


3. Obtain an unqualified financial statement audit opinion 


V' 


4. Substantially comply with federal financial 

management system requirements, applicable federal 
accounting standards, and the U.S. Standard General 
Ledger at the transaction level 


■/ 


5. Obtain an unqualified opinion on internal control over 
financial reporting 


>/ 


6. Prepare corrective action plans for internal control 
weaknesses 

v" 



7. Correct internal control weaknesses 


/ 


Total 

2 

5 

0 


Scwree: GAO analysis. 


Note: An assessment of "generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, "generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DMS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS iG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information OHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made." 


Table 37 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance ej^ectation in the 
area of financial management and our assessment of whether DHS has 
taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 
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Table 37; Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Financial Management 
Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

1 . Designate a GAO and DHS IG findings and our assessment: DHS has designated a Chief Financial Generally 

department Chief Officer appointed by the President on January 18, 2006, and confirmed by the Senate on achieved 

Financial Officer May 26, 2006. In July 2004, \we noted that wth the size and complexify of DHS and the many 

who is appointed by significant financial management challenges it faces, it is important that DHS's Chief 
the President and Financial Officer be qualified for the positiwi, displays leadership characteristics, and is 

confirmed by the regarded as part of DHS’s top management. Tbis is because the Chief Financial Officer Act 

Senate requires, among other things, that the agency's Chief Finandal Officer develop and maintain 

an integrated accounting and financial management system that provides for complete, 
reliable, and timely financial information that facilitates the systematic measurement of 
performance at the agency, the development and reporting of cost information, and the 
integration of accounting and budget information. Tbe Chief Financial Officer is also 
responsible for all financial management personnel and all financial management systems 
and operations, which in the case of DHS would include the component Chief Financial 
Officers and their staff. For more information, see Department of Homeland Security: 

Financial Management Challenges, GAO-04-945T. 

2. Subject all GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has not subjected all financial statements to an annual Generally not 

financial statements financial statement audit. According to OHS’s fiscal year 2006 Performance and achieved 

to an annual Accountability Report, the DHS IG engaged an independent auditor to audit the September 

financial statement 30, 2006, balance sheet and statement of custodial activity only. According to the 
audit Independent Auditor’s Report. OHS is to represent that its balance sheet is fairly stated and 

obtain at least a qualified opinion before it is practical to extend the audit to other financial 
statements. The Office of Financial Management, Coast Guard. TSA. FEMA, ICE, and the 
OHS Management Directorate were unable to provide sufficient evidence to support account 
balances presented in the financial statements and collectively contributed to the auditors’ 
inability to render an opinion for fiscal year 2006. According to the DHS's financial audit 
results, many of the department’s difficulties in financial management and reporting could be 
attributed to the original stand-up of a large, new, and complex executive branch agency 
without adequate organizational expertise in financial management and accounting. DHS 
recently committed to obtaining additional human resources and other critical infrastructure 
necessary to develop reliable financial processes, policies, procedures, and internal controls 
to enable management to represent that financial statements are complete and accurate. For 
more information, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, 

Independent Auditors' Report on DHS' Pi' 2006 Financial Statements, OlG-07-10 
(Washington, D.C.: November 2006). 

DHS updated Information: OHS did not provide updated information relating to this 
performance expectation. In March 2007, DHS officials indicated that they generally agreed 
with our assessment and noted that the department has determined that it is not an effective 
use of resources to subject all financial statements to an annual audit until its balance sheet 
receives an unqualified opinion. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. According to the OHS fiscal year 2006 Performance and Accountability Report 
and audits conducted by the DHS IG and independent auditors that DHS has not subjected 
ail of its financial statements to an annual financial statement audit. 
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Performance 

expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 

3. Obtain an 
unqualified financial 
statement audit 
opinion 

GAO and DHS IG findings: For fiscal year 2006, DHS was unable to obtain an opinion on its 
financial statements, and numerous material internal ctwitrol weaknesses continued to be 
reported. Independent auditors under contract vwtti the DHS IG issued a disclaimer of 
opinion on DHS’s fiscal year 2(X)4, 2005, and 2{X)6 financial statements. The disclaimer of 
opinion was due primarily to financial reporting problems at four component agencies and at 
the department level. In September 2003, we noted that although many of the larger 
agencies that transferred to DHS had been able to obtain unqualified, or “clean," audit 
opinions on their annua! financial statements, most employed significant effort and manual 
workarounds to do so in order to overcome a history of poor financial management systems 
and significant internal control weakrtesses. For more information, see Department of 
Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Fiscal Year 2006 DHS Performance and 
Accountability Report (Washington, O.C.: 2006) and Department of Homeland Security: 
Challenges and Steps in Establishing Sound Financial Management. GAO*03-1 1 34T. 

Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided updated information about progress 
component agencies had made in audits of their financial statements. DHS stated that CBP 
underwent a full scope, standalone audit of its fiscal year 2006 financial statements and 
received an unqualified audit opinion, and that the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 
achieved an unqualified opinion of its first balance sheet audit. However, DHS officials stated 
that the department will likely not be able to obtain an unqualified opinion on its financial 
statements, primarily because of material weaknesses at the Coast Guard. According to the 
DHS Office of the Chief Financial Officer, the Coast Guard has a material weakness in 
virtually every category and has not yet addressed many of the root causes of these 
weaknesses, including irtsufficient policies and procedures and lack of effective control 
systems. With regard to other DHS components, the Office of the Chief Financial Officer 
noted that in the fiscal year 2006 audit report, the auditors dropped several material 
conditions that were reported in the fiscal year 2005 report, indicating that DHS has made 
progress in addressing some material weaknesses. For example, during fiscal year 2006, the 
Office of the Chief Financial Officer noted that ICE and TSA made significant progress in 
addressing their material weaknesses and are projected to make more progress in fiscal 
year 2007. According to DHS officials, the Coast Guard also established a Financial 
Management Transformation Task Force in July 2006 through which the Coast Guard 
developed milestones to address its financial management challenges. In addition, the Office 
of the Chief Financial Officer noted that the department has faced challenges in ensuring the 
development and implementation of effective control systems due to the multiple 
departmental reorganizations since its establishment 4 years ago. For more information, see 
Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General. Independent Auditors' Report 
on CBP's FY 2006 Consolidated Financial Statements, OIG^37-19 {Washington, D.C.: 
December 2006) and Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Special 
Report: Letter on Information Technology Matters Related to TSA 's FY 2005 Financial 
Statements (Redacted), 01G-O7*18 (Washington, D.C.: December 2006), 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Some DHS components have recently made progress in their component 
financial statement and balance sheet audits, but substantial more work remains, as DHS 
has not yet obtained an unqualified opinion on its financial statement. 
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4. Substantially 
comply with federal 
financial 
management 
system 
requirements, 
federal accounting 
standards, and the 
U.S. Standard 
General Ledger at 
the transaction level 


GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has not yet ensured that it substantially complies with the Generally not 
Federal Financial Management Systems Requirements, Federal Accounting Standards, and achieved 
the U.S. Standard General Ledger at the ttansacdon level. In 2006, we reported that the 
eMerge2 program was supposed to provide DHS with hie financial system functionality to 
consolidate and integrate the department’s financial accounting and reporting systems, 
including budget, accounting and reporting, cost management, asset management, and 
acquisition and grants functions, thereby helping tfie department comply with the Federal 
Financial Management Systems Requirements, Federal Accounting Standards, and the U.S. 

Standard Genera! Ledger at the transaction level. We noted that DHS officials stated that a 
systems integrator was hired in December 2003, and the project was expected to be fully 
deployed and operational in 2{K)6. According to DHS officials, because the project was not 
meeting its performance go^s and timeline, DHS officials began considering whether to 
continue the project and in spring 2005 started looldng at another strategy. Further, we 
reported that DHS officials decided to change the strategy for the eMerge2 program in 
October 2005 and focus on leveraging the systems already in place. DHS planed to continue 
eMerge2 using a shared services approach. According to DHS officials, although a 
departmentwide concept of operations and migration plan were still under development, they 
expected progress to be made in the next 5 years. We reported that DHS officials said that 
they bad decided to develop a new strategy for the planned financial management systems 
integration program because the prior strategy was not meeting its performance goals and 
timeline. For more information, see Financial Management Systems: DHS Has an 
Opportunity to Incotporate Best Practices in Modernization Efforts, GAO-06-553T. Also, see 
Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, Fiscal Year 2006 DHS 
Performance and Accountability Report (Washington, D.C.: 2006) . 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on 
components’ efforts to comply with Federal Financial Management System Requirements, 
Federal Accounting Standards, and the U.S. Standard General Ledger at the transaction 
level. In October 2004, CBP successfully implemented, on schedule, its third and last phase 
of its financial system, According to OHS, the system replaced several legacy systems and 
provides CBP with a fully integrated system for budget, acquisition, finance, and property 
and therefore helping to ensure CBP’s compliance with the Federal Financial Management 
Systems Requirements. Federal Accounting Standards, and the U.S. Standard General 
Ledger at the transaction level. DHS further noted that this successful implementation was 
an integral part of C8F obtaining an unqualified audit opinion. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS is still in the process of developing a new strategy for integrating its 
financial management systems, but depanmentwide has not yet substantially compiled with 
Federal Financial Management System Requirements, Federal Accounting Standards, and 
the U.S. Standard General Ledger at the transaction level. 
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5. Obtain an 
unqualified opinion 
on internal control 
over financial 
reporting 

GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS is required by the DHS Financial Accountability Act to 
obtain an opinion on its internal ccHitrol over financial reporting. According to DHS’s fiscal 
year 2006 Performance and Accountability Report, the DHS IG issued an adverse opinion. 
During fiscal year 2006. the auditors identified ttie following reportable conditions, which are 
considered material weaknesses: ftnanci^ management oversight (entity level controls); 
financial reporting: financial systems security: fund balance with Treasury; property, plant, 
and equipment; operating materials and supplies; legal and other liabilities; actuarial 
liabilities; budgetary accounting; and intra^vemmental and intradepartmental balances. For 
more information, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, FY 
2006 Audit of DHS’ Internal Control Over Financial Reporting, OIG-07-20 (Washington, D.C.: 
December 2006) and Department of Homeland Security Office of inspector General. Review 
of FEMA Internal Controls for Funding Administrative Cost Under State Management Grants, 
O!G-07-21 (Washington, D.C.: December 2007). 

Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: DHS did not provide us with updated information on its efforts to 
obtain an unqualified opinion on internal control over financial reporting. 



Our assessment: We conclude friat DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation, as DHS has not yet obtained an unqualified opinion on internal control over 
financial reporting. 



6. Prepare GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has taken steps to prepare corrective action plans for Generally 

corrective action internal control weaknesses. According to the fiscal year 2006 DHS Performance and achieved 

plans for internal Accountability Report, during 2006, DHS repotted formalizing the corrective action planning 
control weaknesses process through a management directive, guidance, and training; implementing an 

automated corrective action tracking system to ensure progress is tracked and management 
is held accountable for progress; developing a corrective action strategic planning process 
for improving financial management at DHS; working with the Office of Management and 
Budget to monitor corrective action plans; establishing ongoing reporting by the DHS IG that 
assesses and complements management's corrective action efforts through performance 
audits: and executing the first phase of the Office of Management and Budget-approved 
multiyear plan to implement a comprehensive internal control assessment pursuant to the 
Office of Management and Budget Circular No. A-123, Appendix A, Management's 
Responsibility for internal Control, guidelines. However, according to the fiscal year 2006 
DHS Performance and Accountability Report, DHS and its components did not fully develop 
corrective action plans to address all material weaknesses and reportable conditions 
identified by previous financial statement audits. In the past, the DHS IQ noted that some 
corrective action plans lacked sufficient detail, such as clearly defined roles and 
responsibilities, actions to be taken, timetables for completion of actions, and documented 
supervisory review and approval of completed actions. For more information, see 
Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General. Audit of DHS’ Corrective 
Action Plan Process for Financial Reporting. Report No. 4. OIG-07-29 {Washington, D.C.: 

February 2007) and Audit of DHS’ Corrective Action Plan Process for Financial Reporting - 
Report No. 3, OIG-07-13 (Washington, D.C.: December 2006). 


DHS updated information: In April 2007, DHS provided us witti updated information on its 
efforts to develop corrective action plans. According to DHS, a departmentwide committee 
has been working since January 2006 to develop its first departmentwide Corrective Action 
Plan, which it refers to as its Internal Controls over Financial Reporting Playbook Fiscal Year 
2007. The department started its comective action planning process in November 2005 by 
holding internal meetings and initialing the procurement process to obtain a contractor to 
develop a tracking system for the department’s corrective action plans. Additionally, 
beginning in December 2005, DHS held meetings with its components, including the Coast 
Guard and ICE, to develop corrective action plans and establish financial management 
remediation issues for fiscal year 2006. Throughout 2006, the DHS Chief Financial Officer 
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held approximately 12 corrective actkMi plan worksht^s with the component agencies 
regarding areas of focus for improving financial management and stressing the importance of 
identifying and addressing the root causes of component agencies’ financial management 
weaknesses. Additionally, the department has developed reports to illustrate progress in 
corrective action planning on a quarterly basis. 



Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken actions to develop corrective action plans by. for example, 
developing and issuing a deparlmentwide plan for the corrective action plan process and 
holding workshops or corrective action plans. 


7. Correct internal 
control weaknesses 

GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS and its components have not fully implemented corrective 
action plans to address alt material weaknesses and reportable conditions identified by 
previous financial statement audits. In its fiscal year 2006 Performance and Accountability 
Report, DHS reported on planned corrective actions to address materials weaknesses in 
internal controls over financial reporting and established target dates for completing the 
corrections. In addition, the DHS IG reported that progress in implementing corrective action 
plans among DHS component agencies was mixed. For more information, see Department 
of Homeland Security Office of inspector General, Audit of DHS’ Corrective Action Plan 
Process for Financial Reporting, Report No. 4, OIG-07-29 (Washington, D.C.: February 

2007) and Audit of DHS’ Corrective Action Plan Process for Financial Reporting - Report No. 
3, OIG'07-1 3 (Washington, D.C.: December 2006). 

Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: DHS did not provide updated information relating to this 
performance expectation but DHS officials indicated that they generally agreed with our 
assessment, and that DHS has not yet corrected its internal control weaknesses. The Office 
of the Chief Financial Officer noted that while OHS addressed many weaknesses during 
fiscal year 2006 and, as shown in the Internal Controls over Financial Reporting Playbook, 
plans to address these weaknesses through fiscal year 2010, it will likely take DHS until 
fiscal year 2010 to address all of its weaknesses because of pervasive financial 
management problems at the Coast Guard. According to OHS officials, the Coast Guard has 
made some progress, establishing a Financial Management Transformation Task Force in 
July 2006 through which the Coast Guard developed milestones to address its financial 
management challenges. Office of the Chief Financial Officer officials stated that DHS has 
developed goals and milestones for addressing its material weaknesses and reportable 
conditions in the Electronic Program Management Office, a project management toot that is 
supposed to help improve communication on activities in component offices, ensure 
accountability, and enhance the department's ability to react quickly to meet mission-critical 
objectives. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 
ejqjectation. DHS has not yet corrected internal control weaknesses, according to the 
department, the DHS IG, and independent auditors. 


Source: QAO analysis. 

Note; An assessment of "generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation- However, an assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Converse, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken suffkij^t actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some bul not itk^I elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
wof1( upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not en^ie us to ciearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance exper^ation, we indicated “no assessment made." 
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DHS Has Made Limited Key human capital management areas for all agencies, including DHS, are 
Progress in Managing P^y> performance management, classification, labor relations, adverse 

Human Capital actions, employee appeals, and diversity management. Congress provided 

DHS with significant flexibility to design a modem human capital 
management system. DHS and the Office of Personnel Management jointly 
released the final regulations on DHS's new human capital system in 
February 2005. The final regulations established a new human capital 
system for DHS that was intended to ensure its ability to attract, retain, 
and reward a workforce that is able to meet its critic^ mission. Further, 
the human capital system provided for greater flexibility and 
accountability in the way employees are to be paid, developed, evaluated, 
afforded due process, and represented by labor organizations while 
reflecting the principles of merit ^d fairness embodied in the statutory 
merit sj^tems principles. Although DHS intended to implement the new 
personnel system in the summer of 2005, court decisions eiyoined the 
department from implementing certain labor management portions of it. 
Since that time, DHS has taken actions to implement its human capital 
system and issued its Fiscal Year 2007 and 2008 Human Capital 
Operational Plan in April 2007. 

As shown in table 38, we identified eight performance expectations for 
DHS in the area of human capital management and found that overall DHS 
has made limited progress in meeting those performance expectations. 
Specifically, we found that DHS has generally achieved two performance 
expectations and has generally not achieved six other expectations. 
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Table 38: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Human Capital Management 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generatiy 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No assessment 
made 

1 - Develop a results-oriented strategic human capital plan 

/ 



2. implement a human capital system that links human 
capital planning to overai! agency strategic planning 




3. Develop and implement processes to recruit and hire 
employees who possess needed skills 


/ 


4. Measure agency performance and make strategic human 
capita! decisions 


v' 


5. Establish a market-based and more performance- 
oriented pay system. 


V" 


6. Seek feedback from employees to allow for their 
participation in the decision-making process 


/• 


7. Create a comprehensive plan for training and 
professional development 

•/ 



8. Implement training and development programs in support 
of DHS’s mission and goals 


/ 


Total 

2 

6 

0 


SoufM: GAO analysis. 


Note: An assessment of “generally achievecT indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of "generaiiy achieved’ does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved’ indicates that OHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved” may be warranted even where OHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of OHS actions to satisfy a perfoimance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided dkf not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made.” 


Table 39 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of human capital management and our assessment of whether DHS 
has taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 
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Table 39; Performance Expectations and Assessment of OHS Progress in Human Capital Management 


Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

1 . Develop a results* GAO findings: DHS has developed a results-oriented strategic human capital plan and Generally 
oriented strategic human issued its human capital strategic plan in October 2004. In September 2005 we reported achieved 
capital plan that the plan includes selected training strategies, such as developing a leadership 

curriculum to ensure consistency of organizational values across the department and 
using training to support the implementation of the DHS human capital management 
system. We also reported that it provides an illustration of one way to communicate 
linkages between goals and strategies contained in the plan and the broader 
organizational goals they are intended to support. For more information see Department 
of Homeland Security: Strategic Management of Training Important for Successful 
Transformation, GAO-OS-S^ and Human Capital: DHS Faces Challenges In 
Implementing Its New Personnel System. GAO-04-790. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information related to this performance expectation. In addition to its strategic human 
capital plan, DHS has developed a fiscal year 2007 and 2008 Human Capital 
Operational Plan, which provides specific measurable goals that the department is using 
to gauge the effectiveness of the its human capital efforts 


Our assessment; We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation, as it has developed a strategic human capital plan. 


2. Implement a human 
capital system that links 
human capita! planning 
to overall agency 
strategic planning 


GAO findings: DHS has taken steps to implement a human capital system that links Generally not 

human capital planning to overall agency strategic planning, but more work remains. For achieved 

example, federal court decisions have enjoined the department from implementing the 

labor management portions of its human capital system. We reported in September 

2005 that human capita! management system, known at that time as MAX”'*, 

represented a fundamental change in many of the department’s human capital policies 

and procedures that would affect a large majority— approximately 1 1 0,000— of its civilian 

employees. MAX'”'' covered many key human capital areas, such as pay, performance 

management, classification, labor relations, adverse actions, and employee appeals. For 

more information see GAO-05-888; Human Capital: Observations on Final DHS Human 

Capital Regulations. GAO-05*391T: GAO-04'790; and Human Capital: DHS Personnel 

System Design Effort Provides for Collaboration and Employee Participation, 

GAO*03*1099, 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to implement a human capital system that links human capital 
planning to overall agency strategic planning. DHS has developed the Human Capital 
Operational Plan, which identifies five department priorities — hiring and retaining a 
talented and diverse workforce: creating a DHS-wide culture of performance: creating 
high-quality learning and development programs for DHS employees: implementing a 
DHS-wide Integrated leadership system: and being a model of human capital service 
excellence. DHS told us that the Human Capital Operational Plan encompasses the 
initiatives of the previous human capital management system, MAX"'’, but represents a 
more comprehensive human resources program. The Human Capital Operational Plan 
identities 77 goals for the department to achieve throughout fiscal years 2007 and 2008, 
and DHS has met the 8 goals with target dales of April 30, 2007, or earlier. For example, 
DHS has developed a hiring mrxfel, developed a communication plan for the Human 
Capital Operational Plan, and equipped components with a service level agreement 
model. DHS also reported that its Performance Management Program has been 
expanded and continues to be expanded across the department and is an integral part 
in DMS’s strategy for building a single, unified department and linking individual 
performance with specific organizational goals. DHS stated that since deployment of the 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

Performance Management Program to bargaining unit employees will require collective 
bargaining, further expansion is proceeding as appropriate and that once negotiation is 
complete at the component level, the new program will be rolled out to both bargaining 
unit and non-bargaining unit employees at the same time. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this expectation. 

While OHS has taken actions to implement a human capital system that links human 
capital planning to overall agency strategic planning, more work remains. DHS has 
issued the Human Capita! Operational Plan, which identifies department priorities and 
goals for fiscal years 2007 and 2008. White DHS has met goals with target dates of April 
30. 2007, or earlier, the vast majority of goals set out in the Human Capital Operational 
Plan have target dates after April 30, 2007. DHS reported that it is on track to meet 
future goals, but the goals have not yet been met. 

3. Develop and GAO findings: DHS has faced difficulties in developing and implementing processes to Generally not 

implement processes to recruit and hire employees who possess needed skills. We have noted that hiring or achieved 

recruit and hire staffing difficulties have adversely affected DHS operations In various areas, including 

employees who possess border security and immigration enforcement, aviation security, emergency 
needed skills preparedness and response, and acquisition management. For example, in May 2005 

we reported that ineffective DHS management processes have impeded the 
department's ability to hire employees and maintain contracts, in September 2006 we 
reported that concerns regarding staffing for disaster response management have been 
longstanding, and we noted that FEMA officials cited the lack of agency and contractor 
staffing as a difficulty. We also reported that DHS's Office of the Chief Procurement 
Officer has not focused on oversight due in part to limited staffing. In addition, in January 
2007 we reported that FEMA lacks a strategic workforce plan and related human capital 
strategies — such as succession planning or a coordinated training effort. Such tools are 
integral to managing resources, as they enable an agency to define staffing levels, 
identify the critical skills needed to achieve its mission, and eliminate or mitigate gaps 
between current and future skills and competencies. For more information see Budget 
Issues: FEMA Needs Adequate Data. Plans, and Systems to Effectively Manage 
Resources for Day’to-Day Operations, GAO-07-139; Critical Infrastructure Protection: 

DHS Leadership Needed to Enhance Cybersecurity, GAO-06-1087T: Homeland 
Security: Visitor and Immigrant Status Program Operating, but Management 
Improvements Are Still Needed. GAO-06-318T; Immigration Benefits: Improvements 
Needed to Address Backlogs and Ensure Quality of Adjudications, GAO-06-20: Critical 
Infrastructure Protection: Department of Homeland Security Faces Challenges in 
Fulfilling Cybersecurity Responsibilities. GAO-05-434: Information Technology: 

Homeland Security Should Better Balance Need for System Integration Strategy with 
Spending for New and Enhanced Systems, GAO-04-M9: and Homeland Security: Risks 
Facing Key Border and Transportation Security Program Need to Be Addressed, 

GAO-03-1083. 

DHS updated information: In March, April, and May 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to develop and implement processes to recruit and hire 
employees who possess needed skills. In the Human Capital Operational Plan, DHS 
identifies a number of goals and target dates concerning hiring and recruitment, such as 
implementing DHS-wide recruitment strategies and establishing an intern program for 
specific occupations. DHS has met two of the plan’s hiring goals and associated target 
dates — deveioping/benchmarking a hiring model and developing training on the hiring 
mode). DHS’s 45-day hiring model has 20 steps, such as posting a vacancy 
announcement and checking references, and 8 of the steps are measured for the 
purposes of the 45-day target. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


receives regular reporting from components against the 45-day hiring target. DHS 
reported that it is on track to meet the July target date for assessing hiring practices 


against the hiring model and stated that it is on schedule to meet target dates for other 
future goals as well. For example, DHS stated that it is in the process of developing e- 
Recruitment, an enterprise-wide tool for application processing and workforce planning. 

Our assessment: We conclude that this performance expectation has generally not been 
achieved. While DHS has taken steps to develop processes to recruit and hire 
employees who possess needed sWIls, more woili remains. For example, DHS has 
developed a hiring model, but the department has not yet assessed the component's 
practices against it. DHS is also still in the process of meeting other recruitment and 
hiring goals, such as the deployment of e-Recruitment and the establishment of an 
intern program in specific occupations. 

4. Measure agency GAO findings: DHS has not yet taken the steps needed to measure performance and Generally not 

performance and make make strategic human capital decisions. In June 2004, we reported that DHS achieved 

strategic human capital headquarters has not yet been systematic or consistent in gathering relevant data on the 
decisions successes or shortcomings of legacy component human capital approaches or current 

and future workforce challenges, despite the potential usefulness of this information to 
strategic human capital planning activities. We reported that efforts were under way to 
gather such data. For more information see GAO-05-391T and GAO-04-790. 

DHS updated information: In March. April, and May 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to measure agency performance and make strategic human 
capital decisions. Specifically. DHS stated that its human capital accountability plan has 
been distributed, approved by the Office of Personnel Management, and is operational 
but not final. This plan wilt outline the department’s strategy for monitoring and 
evaluating its human capital policies and programs and for conducting cyclical 
compliance audits of human resources management operations. DHS also reported that 
it has identified component representatives to serve on audit teams for accountability 
that will specialize in human resources issues. DHS plans to audit the Coast Guard this 
year. Further, DHS stated that it is currently working with components to develop metrics 
for human capital management. DHS stated that these metrics will revolve around hiring, 
talent, leadership, and accountability. DHS reported that the department has put 
together an initial framework for these metrics and hopes to have some in use by 
October 2007. OHS also stated that since 2005, the DHS Human Capital Office has 
served on the OHS Chief Financial Officer’s Internal Controls Committee. DHS reported 
that GAO'S Internal Control Management Tool has been used each year to collect and 
review DHS-wide responses and develop corrective action plans, including data on the 
many Human Capital-related questions within this tool- DHS stated that DHS Chief 
Financial Officer tracks and reports the compiled data to the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has made efforts to measure agency performance and make strategic 
human capital decisions. However, these efforts are not yet complete. For example, 

DHS’s human capital accountability plan is operational but not yet final, and the 
department has not finalized metrics it will use for human capital management. 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


5. Establish a market- GAO findings: DHS has not yet established a market-based and more performance- Generally not 

based and more oriented pay system. In 2005 we testified that the final regulations on DHS’s human achieved 

performance-oriented capital system provided for a flexible, contemporary, performance-oriented, and market- 
pay system based compensation system. Specifically, DHS planned to establish occupational 

clusters and pay bands and may. after coordination with the Office of Personnel 
Management, set and adjust pay ranges — taking into account mission requirements, 
labor market conditiorts, availability of funds, and other relevant factors. While the final 
regulations contained many elements of a market-based and performance-oriented pay 
system, there were several issues that we identified that DHS needed to continue to 
address as it moved forward with the imj^ementation of the system. These issues 
included linking organizational goals to indiwdual performance, using competencies to 
provide a fuller assessment of performance, making meaningful distinctions in employee 
performance, and continuing to incorporate adequate safeguards to ensure fairness and 
guard against abuse. For more information, see GAO-05-391T 
DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to establish a maricet-based and more performance-oriented 
pay system. DHS reported that it is developing implementation plans to conduct a 
performance-based pay pilot program in a component or organization in order to 
validate, measure, and refine ttie pay band models and processes developed. DHS 
stated that the steps required for implementation of a pilot program have been identified 
and reported that as an initial step in that process it is identifying a group that would 
serve as a reasonable sample for an assessment of DHS's pay band model and pay 
administration procedures. Further. OHS stated that it is assessing the budget 
implications for implementation and taking the steps necessary to ensure availability of 
sufficient funding. DHS also told us that it has developed competencies for 
115 occupations. DHS stated that the competencies wilt be validated by August 2007 
and implemented in September 2007. 


6. Seek feedback from 
employees to allow for 
their participation in the 
decision-making 
process. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. While DHS has taken steps to develop a market-based and more 
performance-oriented pay system, the department has not yet established such a 
system. The department reported that it is developing a pilot program but that this 
program is still in the planning stages. 

GAO findings: While DHS has taken steps to seek feedback from employees to allow 
them to be involved in the decision-making process, more work remains, In September 
2003, for example, we reported that employee perspectives on the design of the DHS 
human capital system, formerly known as MAX^”, were sought through many 
mechanisms. Activity updates were provided in the DHS weekly newsletter, an e-mail 
mailbox for employees to submit their suggestions and comments was used, and 
multiple town hail meetings and focus groups conducted between the end of May and 
the beginning of July 2003 were held in 10 cities across the United States, However, in 
June 2004 we pointed to challenges in implementing the human capital system in a 
collaborative way. We reported that regardless of whether it Is a part of collective 
bargaining, involving employees in such important decisions as how they are deployed 
and how work is assigned is critical to the successful operation of the department. This 
is likely to be a significant challenge in light of employee responses to the 2006 U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management Federal Human Capital Survey in which about 
30 percent of DHS employees indicated a feeling of personal empowerment, which is 
less than the governmentwide response of about 42 percent. Additionally, about 
39 percent of DHS employees reported satisfaction with their involvement in decisions 
that affect their work, compared to about 54 percent governmentwide. For more 
information, see GAO-05-391T; GAO-04-790: and GAO-03-1099- 


Qenerally not 
achieved 
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Performance 



expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to seek feedback from employees to allow for their participation 
in the decision-making process. DHS reported that it is expanding its communication 
strategy, including an enhanced DHS human capital Web site. Further, DHS reported 
that in consultation with the Undersecretary for Management, component heads, and the 
DHS Human Capita! Council, it developed an overall strategy for addressing employee 
concerns as reflected in the Federal Human Capital Survey results, and the department 
reported that it has already completed a number of actions to address the issues raised 
in the 2006 Federal Human Capital Survey, as well as the findings of the Common 
Culture Task Force. For example, DHS stated that it is continuing ongoing focus groups 
and surveys. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken a variety of steps to seek feedback from employees to allow 
for their participation in the decision-making process, but it continues to face challenges. 

For example, during the design of MAX"”, DHS took actions to obtain employees’ 
perspectives through focus groups and town hail meetings. However, the results of the 
U.S. Office of Personnel Management Federal Human Capital Survey indicate that DHS 
employees do not perceive that they have had sufficient involvement in decision making 
at DHS. While DHS reported that it is taking actions to address the concerns raised in 
the Federal Human Capital Survey, it is too early to evaluate their effectiveness. 

7. Create a GAO findings: DHS has created a comprehensive plan for training and development. Generally 

comprehensive plan for DHS’s department-level training strategy is presented in its human capital and training achieved 

training and professional strategic plans, issued in October 2004, its human capital strategic plan includes 
development selected training strategies, such as developing a leadership curriculum to ensure 

consistency of organizational values across the department and using training to support 
the implementation of the DHS human capital management system. In July 2005, DHS 
issued its first departmental training plan, the Department of Homeland Security 
Learning and Development Strategic Plan, which provides a strategic vision for 
departmentwide training. We reported that this plan is a significant and positive step 
toward addressing departmentwide training challenges. For more information, see 
GAO-05-888. 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to create comprehensive plans for training and professional 
development. DHS has filled the position of Chief Learning Officer and has developed a 
draft Learning and Development Strategy. The draft plan provides a strategy for how the 
department will institutionalize and standardize employee training, education, and 
professional development, and it also identifies the four pillars of the DHS University 
System, which include the Leadership Institute, the Preparedness Center, the Homeland 
Security Academy, and the Center for Academic and Interagency Programs. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation as the department has created a training and professional development 
plan, 
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Performance 

expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 

8. Implement training 
and development 
programs in support of 
DHS’s mission and 
goals 

GAO findings: While DHS has taken st^s to implement training and development 
programs in support of DHS's mission and goals, it continues to face difficulties, in 
September 2005, we reported that under the overall direction of the Chief Human 

Capital Officer office, DHS has established a structure of training councils and groups 
that cover a wide range of issues and include representatives from each organizational 
component within DHS. The Training Leaders Council plays a vital role in DHS's efforts 
to foster communication and interchange among the department's various training 
communities. DHS has also established a Chief Learning Officer. However, the 
formation of DHS from 22 legacy agencies and programs has created challenges to 
achieving departmentwide training goals. Of particular concern to the training officials we 
spoke with were the lack of common management information systems and the absence 
of commonly understood training teiminology across components. For more information, 
see GAO-05-888. 

Generally not 
achieved 


DHS updated information: In March, April, and May 2007, DHS provided us with updated 
information on its efforts to implement training and development programs in support of 
DHS’s mission and goals. Specifically, OHS has established an Office of Personnel 
Management-approved Senior Executive Service Candidate Development Program and 
held the orientation tor its initial Senior Executive Service Candidate Development 
Program class in March 2007. OHS also reported that it has created and launched the 
National Capital Region Homeland Security Academy. The Academy will offer a fully 
accredited graduate degree in Homeland Security Studies and, when combined with the 
West Coast program, will matriculate 200 students annually. Further. DHS reported that 
it is conducting academic and outreach partnerships with National Defense University. 
Minority Servicing Institutions, and educational consortiums, such as the National 
Security Education Consortium and the Homeland Security and Defense Education 
Consortium. DHS also stated that it is developing electronic courses for employees In 
need of specific training and plans to roll out these courses in the near future, DHS 
reported that the DHS Training Leaders Council, a council of training representatives 
from DHS Components, created a Training Glossary that is used across the department. 
DHS also reported that on February 5, 2007, the department successfully launched its 
learning management system, DHScovery. DHS stated that ultimately DHScovery will 
deliver and track OHS departmentwide employee training events. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS generally has not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has made progress in implementing training and development 
programs in support of DHS’s mission and goals. However, most of DHS’s training and 
development goals identified in the Human Capital Operational Plan have not yet been 
fully implemented. 


Source: GAO enalysis. 

Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or er^hanced. Conversely, 'generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“genw^ly nol achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some txit not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which lo base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made." 
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DHS Has Made Limited 
Progress in Information 
Technology Management 


DHS has undertaken efforts to establish and institutionalize the range of 
information technology management controls and capabilities that oux 
research and past work have shown are fundamental to any organization’s 
abiUty to use technology effectively to trar^form itself and accomplish 
mission goals. Among these information technology management controls 
and capabilities are 


• centralizing leadership for extending these disciplines throughout the 
organization with an empowered Chief Information Officer, 

• having sufficient people with the right knowledge, skills, and abilities 
to execute each of these areas now and in the ftiture; 

• developing and using an enterprise architecture, or coiporate 
blueprint, as an authoritative frame of reference to guide and constrain 
system investments; 

• defining and following a corporate process for informed decision 
making by senior leadership about competing information technology 
investment options; 

• applying system and software development and acquisition discipline 
and rigor when defining, designing, developing, testing, deploying, and 
maintaining systems; and 

• establishing a comprehensive, departmentwide information security 
program to protect information and systems; 


Despite its efforts over the last several years, the department has 
significantly more to do before each of these management controls and 
capabilities is fully in place and is integral to how each system investment 
is managed. 


As shown in table 40, we identified 13 performance expectations for DHS 
in the area of information technology management and found that overall 
DHS has made limited progress in meeting those expectations. In 
particular, we found that DHS has generally achieved 2 performance 
expectations and has generally not achieved 8 others. For 3 other 
performance expectations, we did not make an assessment. 
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Table 40: Performance Expectations and Progress Made in information Technology Management 

Assessment 

Performance expectation 

Generally 

achieved 

Generally not 
achieved 

No 

assessment made 

1 . Organize roles and responsibilities for information 
technology under the Chief Information Officer 




2. Develop a strategy and plan for information technology 
management 




3. Develop measures to assess performance in the 
management of information technology 


v 


4. Strategically manage information technology human 
capital 



v 

5. Develop a comprehensive enterprise architecture 




6. Implement a comprehensive enterprise architecture 


v' 


7. Develop a process to effectively manage information 
technology investments 




8, implement a process to effectively manage infonnation 
technology investments 


/ 


9. Develop policies and procedures for effective information 
systems development and acquisition 


/ 


1 0, Implement policies and procedures for effective 
information systems development and acquisition 


v' 


1 1 . Provide operational capabilities for information 
technology infrastructure and applications 




12. Develop policies and procedures to ensure protection of 
sensitive information 




1 3. implement policies and procedures to effectively 
safeguard sensitive information 


■/ 


Total 

2 

8 

3 


Source: QAO analysis- 


Nole: An assessment of “generally achieved'' indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, ah assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of OHS or that functions covered by the expectatiort cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that OHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases w^en we or the OHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated "no assessment made.” 


Table 41 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance ejq)ectation in the 
area of inform^on technology management and our assessment of 
whether DHS has taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the 
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performance expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to 
satisfy most of tJie performance expectation's key elements (generally not 
achieved). 


Table 41: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Information Technology Management 


Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

GAO findings: In May 2004, we reported that the DHS Chief Information Officer did not have Generally 
the authority and control over departmentwide information technology spending. Control over achieved 
the department's information technc^ogy budget was vested primarily with the Chief 
information Officer organizations within each DHS component. As a result, DHS's Chief 
Information Officer did not have authority to manage information technology assets across the 
department. For more information, see Homeland Security Progress Continues but Challenges 
Remain on Department’s Management of Information Technology, GAO-06-598T. 

DHS updated information: March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to organize roles and responsibilities under the Chief Information Officer. 

Specifically, in March 2007 DHS issued a management directive that expanded the authorities 
and responsibilities of its Chief Information Officer. The directive gives the Chief information 
Officer responsibility for and authority over information technology resources, including funding 
and human capital of DHS’s components. 

Our assessment: We conclude that OHS has generally achieved this performance expectation. 

DHS’s March 2007 management directive is consistent with our 2004 recommendation that 
the department strengthen the Chief Information Officer’s authority and control over 
departmentwide information technology spending. 

2. Develop a GAO findings: in 2004 we reported DHS’s draft information resource management strategic Generally not 

strategy and plan for plan dated March 2004 listed the priorities of the department’s and component agencies’ Chief achieved 
infonriation information Officers for 2004, We also reported that the department was In the process of 

technology developing what it termed as road maps for each of these priority areas that included 

management descriptions of the current condition of the area, the need for change, the planned future state, 

initiatives, and barriers. However, we reported that neither DHS’s draft information resource 
management strategic plan nor the draft priority area road maps developed by DHS contained 
sufficient information regarding the department’s information technology goals and 
performance measures, when the department expected that significant activities would be 
completed, and the staff resources necessary to implement those activities. For more 
information, see GAO'06-598T and Department of Homeland Security: Formidable Information 
and Technology Management Challenge Requires Institutional Approach, GAO*04-702, 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated Information on its 
efforts to develop a strategy for information technology management, in particular, OHS 
provided us with a document titled the Office of the Chief Information Officer Strategic Plan, 

Fiscal years 2007-201 1 . This plan lays out five goals for the department's information 
technology capabilities and includes information on strategic objectives linked to those goals. 

The plan’s five goats are (1) continuing cyber security improvements; (2) driving information 
technology operational efficiencies, improvements; and resiliency; (3) aligning information 
technology planning and budgeting wi^ procurement activities and the enterprise architecture; 

(4) establishing a foundation for information sharing, data collection, and integration; and 

(5) establishing and governing a portfolio of cross-departmental information technology 
capabilities to support DHS mission and management objectives. The plan also aligns the 
Office of the Chief Information Officer’s information technology goals to DHS’s mission 
priorities. 


1 . Organize roles 
and responsibilities 
for information 
technology under the 
Chief Information 
Officer 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
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Performance 

expectation Summary of findings Assessment 

expectation. DHS's Office of the Chief Infonnafion Officer Strategic Plan represents a starting 
point for DHS in its efforts to develop a strategy and plan for information technology 
management. However, the plan does not include well-developed milestones and clearly 
defined roles and responsibilities for executing initiafives, which we have previously reported 
are key elements of a good strategic plan. 

3. Develop GAO findings: in 2004 we reported that neither DHS’s draft information resource management Generally not 

measures to assess strategic plan nor the draft priority area road maps developed by DHS contained sufficient achieved 
performance in the information regarding the department’s information technology goals and performance 
management of measures. We reported that leading organizations define specific goals, objectives, and 
information measures; use a diversity of measurement types: and describe how information technology 

technology outputs and outcomes affect o^anizational customer and agency program delivery 

requirements, in addition, we reported that the Papen«oi1< Reduction Act and the Ciinger- 
Cohen Act of 1996 requires agencies to establish goals and performance measures on how 
information and technology management contributes to program productivity, the efficiency 
and effectiveness of agency operations, and service to the public. More recently, DHS has 
taken actions consistent with the expectation. Specifically, DHS established key information 
technology initiatives and associated goals as part of its 2005-2006 Information Technology 
Strategy. This strategy linked key information technology initiatives and goals to DHS’s 
overarching mission and goats, such as providing service to the public and increasing the 
efficiency and effectiveness of agency operations and program productivity. For more 
information, see GAO-04-702. 


4. Strategically 
manage information 
technology human 
capital 


DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with updated information 
on its efforts to develop performance measures for information technology management. DHS 
reported that it uses the Office of Management and Budget’s Program Assessment Rating 
Tool to measure the performance if individual information technology programs. DHS also 
reported that performance measures for major programs are tracked in the Office of 
Management and Budget Exhibit 300 business cases. 

Our assessment: Until DHS provides evidence that it has developed measures for assessing 
the department's management of information technology, we conclude that DHS has generally 
not achieved this performance expectation. DHS reported using various tools to measure 
performance of individual information technology programs. However, we believe that while 
the Program Assessment Rating Tool and the Exhibit 300 business cases can help provide 
important information for the department on the management of individual investments, these 
tools do not provide measures for routinely assessing overall information technology 
management performance. 

GAO findings and assessment: We have not conducted work on DHS’s information technology No 

human capital management and DHS did not provide us with information on its efforts to assessment 

achieve this performance expectation that would allow us to make an assessment on DHS’s made 

progress in achieving this performance expectation. In the past, we noted that OHS faced 

difficulties in strategically managing its human capital for information technology. We also 

reported that DHS had begun strategic planning for information technology human capital at 

the headquarter ievel, but it had not yet systematically gathered baseline data about its 

existing workforce. We have ongoing work in this area and plan to report on the results of this 

work later this year. For more information, see GAO-06-598T and GAO-04-702. 
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5. Develop a 
comprehensive 
enterprise 
architecture 

GAO findings: An enterprise archit^ture provides si^lematic structural descriptions — in useful 
models, diagrams, tables, and narrative — of how a given entity operates today and how it 
plans to operate in the future, and it includes a road map for transitioning from today to 
tomorrow. The Clinger-Cohen Act and Rte Office of Management and Budget require that 

No 

assessment 

made 


departments such as DHS develop and use an architecture. DHS has begun developing an 
enterprise architecture using an evolutionary approach that entails producing successively 
more mature versions. DHS released the initial version of its enterprise architecture in 
September 2003. In August 2CK>4 we reported that the d^arlment's initial enterprise 
architecture provided a partial basis upon whit^ to build future versions but was missing most 
of the content necessary to be considered a well-defined architecture. In particular, the content 
of this initial version was not systematically derived from a DHS or national corporate business 
strategy; rather, it was more the result of an amalgamation of the existing architectures that 
several of DHS’s predecessor agencies already had. To its credit, the department recognized 
the limitations of the initial architecture. To assist DHS in evolving its architecture, we 
recommended 41 actions aimed at having DHS add needed architecture content. Since then, 
the department reported that it had taken steps in response to our recommendations. For 
example. DHS issued veision 2 of its enterprise architecture, which the department reported 
contained additional business/mission, service, and technical descriptions, in October 2004. 
Subsequently, DHS decided to issue annua! architecture updates. The first of these. DHS EA 
2006, was issued in March 2006. In May 2007 we reported that DHS EA 2006 partially 
addresses the content shortcomings in earlier versions. However, the full depth and breadth of 
architecture content that our 4i recommendations provided for is not reflected. For example, 
we recommended that DHS use, among other things, an analysis of the gaps between the 
current (“as-is”) and future (“to-be”) states of the architecture to define missing and needed 
capabilities and form the basis for its transition plan. However, OHS EA 2006 does not include 
a transition plan and it does not include any evidence of a gap analysis. In addition we 
reported in August 2006 on DHS’s enterprise architecture management capability, stating, 
among other things, that DHS has not fully implemented 7 of 31 elements of our Enterprise 
Architecture Management Maturity Framework. For example, we found that the department’s 
enterprise architecture products and management processes do not undergo independent 
verification and validation and that the return on enterprise architecture investment is not 
measured and reported. For more information, see Homeland Security: Efforts Under Way to 
Develop Enterprise Architecture. Put Much Work Remains, G AO-04-777; GAO-06-598T ; 
Homeland Security: DHS Enterprise Architecture Continues to Evolve but Improvements 
Needed, GAO-07-564; Enterprise Architecture: Leadership Remains Key to Establishing and 
Leveraging Architectures for Organizational Transformation, GAO-06-831 : and Information 
Technology: A Framework for Assessing and Improving Enterprise Architecture Management 
(Version 1. 1). GAO-03-584G. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS reported that it has already addressed, or has 
identified tasks in its program plan to address, those elements of our Enterprise Architecture 
Management Maturity Framework that we found that the department had previously not fully or 
partially satisfied. In June 2007, DHS provided us with a newer, more current version of its 
architecture (i.e., DHS EA 2007), which it reports addresses many of our prior concerns. 

Our assessment: Because of the considerable time and resources necessary to evaluate an 
architecture as large and complex as DHS’s, we have not had an opportunity to assess this 
latest version, 
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6. implement a GAO findings: Between 2003 and ^7, we have reported on the extent to which the Generally not 

comprehensive department has implemented its enterprise architecture to ensure alignment of major achieved 

enterprise Information technology investments, such as US-VISIT, CBP’s Automated Commercial 

architecture Environment system, and ICE’s Allas program. We reported in September 2003 that US-ViSiT 

was making assumptions and decisions about the program because the operational context 
was unsettled and unclear. In February 2005 we reported that DHS had assessed US-VISIT 
for alignment with the business and information/data views of its architecture and found it to be 
in compliance. However, the assessment did not include other architecture views, and DHS 
could not provide us with sufficient documentation to understand its architecture compliance 
methodology and criteria, or verifiable analysis to justify its determination. In February 2007, 
we reported that DHS had r>ot reviewed US-VISIT architecture compliance for more than 2 
years, during which time both US-VISIT and the DHS enteiprise architecture had changed. We 
also reported in March 2005 and again in May 2006 that DHS's determination that the 
Automated Commercial Environment was aligned with DHS's architecture was not supported 
fay sufficient documentation to allow us to understand its architecture compliance methodology 
and criteria or with verifiable analysis demonstrating alignment. We reported in September 
2005 and again in July 2006 that DHS had determined that Atlas was in compliance with the 
architecture but that this determination was also not based on a documented analysis or 
methodology that is necessary to make such a determination. In August 2006 we reported on 
DHS's enterprise architecture management capability. Among other things, we found that 
although DHS had a process that required information technology investment compliance with 
its enterprise architecture, the process did not include a methodology with detailed compliance 
criteria. For more information, see Homeland Security: Risks Facing Key Border and 
Transportation Security Program Need to Be Addressed, GAO-03-1 083; Homeland Security: 

Some Progress Made, but Many Challenges Remain on U.S. Visitor and Immigrant Status 
Indicator Technology Program, GAO-05-202; Homeland Security: Planned Expenditures for 
U.S. Visitor and Immigrant Status Program Need to Be Adequately Defined and Justified, 

GAO-07-278; Information Technology: Customs Automated Commercial Environment 
Progress Progressing, but Need for Management Improvements Continues. GAO-05-267; 

Information Technology: Customs Has Made Progress on Automated Commercial 
Environment System, but It Faces Long-Standing Management Challenges and New Risks, 

GAO-06-580; Information Technology: Management Improvements Needed on Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement's Infrastructure Modernization Program, GAO-05-805; Information 
Technology: Immigration and Customs Enforcement Is Beginning to Address Infrastructure 
Modernization Program Weaknesses but Key Improvements Still Needed, 

GAO-06-823; GAO-03-584G; and GAO-06-831. 

DHS updated information: DHS did not provide us with updated information on its efforts to 
implement an enterprise architecture. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. We have reported that major OHS information technology investments have not 
been fully aligned with DHS’s enterprise architecture, and DHS did not provide us evidence 
that these investments and others have been fully aligned with DHS’s enterprise architecture. 

GAO findings: DHS has not fully developed a process to manage information technology Generally not 
investments. Specifically, in April 2007, we reported that DHS has established the achieved 

management structure to effectively manage its investments. However, the department had 
yet to fully define 8 of the 1 1 related policies and procedures defined by our information 
technology investment management framewort^.' Specifically, while DHS had documented the 
policies and related procedures for project-level management, some of these procedures did 
not include key elements. For example, procedures for selecting investments did not cite either 
the specific criteria or steps for prioritizing and selecting new information technology 
proposals, and procedures for management oversight of information technology projects and 
systems did not specify the rules that the investment boards were to follow in overseeing 


7. Develop a process 
to effectively 
manage information 
technology 
investments 
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investments, in addition, the department had yet to define most of the policies associated with 
managing its information technology projects as investment portfolios. Officials attributed the 
absence of project-level procedures to resource constraints, stating that with a full time staff of 
six to support departmentwide investment management activities, they were more focused on 
performing investment management rather than documenting it in great detail. They attributed 
the absence of policies and procedures at the portfolio level to other investment management 
priorities. For more information, see intormation Technology: DHS Needs to Fully Define and 
Implement Policies and Procedures for Effectively Managing Investments. GAO-07-424. 

DHS updated information: In March and April 2007, DHS provided us with information on its 
efforts to develop a process to effectively manage information technology investments. In 
particular, DHS reported that while It has substantial room for improvement in this area, DHS 
has developed an investment oversight foundation that can be effective. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. DHS has taken some actions to develop a process to effectively manage 
information technology investments, but much work remains. Specifically, the department has 
not yet fully defined many of the key policies and procedures identified in our information 
technology investment management framework. 

8. Implement a GAO findings: DHS is not effectively managing its information technology investments. Generally not 

process to effectively Specifically, in April 2007, we reported that DHS had not fully implemented any of the key achieved 

manage information practices our information technology investment management framework specifies as being 
technology needed to actually control investments — either at the project level or at the portfolio level. For 

investments example, according to DHS officials and the d^artment’s control review schedule, the 

investment boards had not conducted regular reviews of investments. Further, while control 
activities were sometimes performed, they were not performed consistently across ail 
information technology projects. In addition, because the policies and procedures for portfolio 
management had yet to be defined, control of the department's investment portfolios was ad 
hoc, according to DHS officials. To strengthen information technology investment 
management, officials told us that they had hired a portfolio manager and were recruiting 
another one. For more information, see GAO-07-424. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with information on its efforts to 
develop a process to effectively manage information technology investments. In particular, 

DHS reported that while it has substantial room for improvement in this area, DHS has 
developed an investment oversight foundation that can be effective. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. OHS has taken some actions to implement a process to effectively manage 
information technology investments, but more woi1< remains, particularly in implementing the 
key practices of our information technology investment management framework for actually 
controlling investments. 

GAO findings: In March 2006, we reported that DHS was in the process of drafting policies Generally not 
and procedures to establish a departmentwide systems development life cycle methodology achieved 
that was intended to provide a common management approach to systems development and 
acquisition. According to DHS, the goals of the systems development life cycle are to help 
align projects to mission and business needs and requirements; incorporate accepted industry 
and government standards, best practices, and disciplined engineering methods, including 
information technology maturity rrodel concepts; ensure that formal reviews and approval 
required by the process are consistent with DHS’s investment management process; and 
institute disciplined life cycle management practices, including planning and evaluation in each 
phase of the information system cycle. methodology is to apply to DHS’s information 
technology portfolio as well as other capital asset acquisitions. Under the methodology, each 
program is expected to, among other things, follow disciplined project planning and 

management processes balanced by effective management controls; have a comprehensive 
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project management plan; base project plans on user requirements that are testable, and 
traceable to the work products produced; and integrate information security activities 
throughout the systems development life cycle. For more information, see GAO-06-598T. 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to develop policies and procedures for Information systems development and 
acquisition. Specifically, DHS’s March 2007 Information Technology Integration and 
Management directive notes that the DHS Chief Information Officer is responsible for 
reviewing and approving any information technology acquisition in excess of $2.5 million. 


10. Implement 
policies and 
procedures for 
effective information 
systems 

development and 
acquisition 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation, as the life cycle methodology for managing systems development and acquisition 
in stilt in draft form and each component has its own methodology. 

GAO findings: DHS has faced challenges in implementing policies and procedures for effective Generally not 

information systems development and acquisition. Specifically, our reviews of several key achieved 

(nonfinancial) information technolc^y programs (e.g.. US-VISIT, CBP’s Automated 

Commercial Environment, and ICE’S Allas program) have disclosed numerous weaknesses in 

the implementation of policies and procedures relating to key development and acquisition 

areas, such as requirements development and management, test management, project 

planning, validation and verification, and contract management oversight. We have ongoing 

work related to specific systems acquisition programs. For more information, see GAO-04-702. 

DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to develop policies and procedures for information systems development and 
acquisition. Specifically, DHS's March 2007 information Technology Integration and 
Management directive notes that the DHS Chief Information Officer is responsible for 
reviewing and approving any information technology acquisition in excess of $2.5 million and 
to ensure the alignment of the department's purchases with the target enterprise architecture. 

Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. OHS has taken some actions to develop policies and procedures for reviewing 
information technology acquisitions. However, DHS did not provide us with evidence that 
these policies and procedures have been effectively implemented with regard to specific 
information technology acquisition programs, such as US-VISIT and the Automated 
Commercial Environment. 


1 1 . Provide 

operational 

capabilities for 

infonnation 

technology 

infrastructure and 

applications 


QAO findings and assessment: We have not completed work in this area upon which to make No 
an assessment. We previously reported that a gauge of DHS’s progress in managing its assessment 
Information technology investments is the extent to which it has deployed and is currently made 
operating more modern information technology systems and infrastructure. 
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12. Develop policies 
and procedures to 
ensure protection of 
sensitive information 


GAO findings and assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally achieved this Generally 

performance expectation, as DHS has dev^c^d polides and procedures for protecting achieved 

sensitive information. The Chief Information Officer designated the Chief Information Security 

Officer to carry out specific information security responsibilities that include developing and 

maintaining a departmentwide information security program; developing departmental 

information security policies and procedures; providing the direction and guidance necessary 

to ensure that information securi^ throughout the department is compliant with federal 

information security requirements and polides: and advising the Chief Information Officer on 

the status and issues involving security aspects of the departmentwide information security 

program. Since DHS became operational in March 2003, the Chief Information Security Officer 

has developed and documented departmental policies and procedures that could provide a 

frameworf: for implementing an agencywide information security program. For more 

information, see Information Security: Department of Homeland Security Needs to Fully 

Implement Its Security Program, GAO-05-700. 


13. Implement GAO and DHS IG findings: DHS has not yet Implemented policies and procedures for Generally not 

policies and safeguarding sensitive information. In June 2005, we reported that DHS had yet to effectively achieved 

procedures to implement a comprehensive, departmentwide information security program to protect the 

effectively safeguard information and information systems that support its operations and assets, in particular, 
sensitive information although it had developed and documented departmental policies and procedures that could 
provide a framework tor implementing such a program, certain departmental components had 
not yet futty implemented key information security practices and controls. Examples of 
weaknesses in components’ implementation included incomplete or missing elements in risk 
assessments, security plans, and remedial action plans, as well as incomplete, nonexistent, or 
untested continuity of operations plans. In September 2006, the DHS IG reported that DHS 
had made progress in implementing its information security program. For example, the DHS 
IG found that OHS had taken measures to develop a process to maintain a comprehensive 
systems inventory and to increase the number of operational systems that had been certified 
and accredited. Despite several improvements in DHS's information security program, the 
DHS IG found that OHS components, through their Information Systems Security Managers, 
had not completely aligned their respective information security programs with DHS’s overall 
policies, procedures, and practices. For example, all DHS systems had not been properly 
certified and accredited; ail components' information security weaknesses were not included in 
a plan of action and milestones: data in the enterprise management too!, Trusted Agent 
FISMA, was not complete or current; and system contingency plans had not been tested for all 
systems. The DHS IG reported that while OHS had issued substantial guidance designed to 
create and maintain secure systems, there were areas where the implementation of 
agencywide information security procedures required strengthening; (1) certification and 
accreditation; (2) pian of action and milestones; (3) security configurations; (4) vulnerability 
testing and remediation; (5) contingency plan testing: (6) incident detection, analysis, and 
reporting; and (7) specialized security training. For more information, see GAO-06-598T and 
GAO-05-700. Also, see Department of Homeland Security Office of Inspector General, 

Evaluation of DHS’ Information Security Program for Fiscal Year 2006, OiG-06-62 
(Washington, D.C.: September 2006). 


DHS updated information: In March 2007, DHS provided us with updated information on its 
efforts to implement policies and procedures to safeguard sensitive information. DHS reported 
initiating an Information Technology Security Remediation Project in 2006 to ensure that all 
DHS components implemented a txjmmon set of information security practices and key 
controls at the system level. According to DHS, all system owners were required to implement 
a common set of baseline ccmtrols as outlined in the directive on DHS Information Security 
Policy and to demonstrate compliance by submitting appropriate system security 
documentation, including a risk assessment, a system security pian, results of controls testing, 
a contingency plan (if required), and an accreditation letter signed by an appropriate 
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Designated Accrediting Authority, tor a departmenWevei review. By the end of October 2006, 
DHS reported that 95 percent of the d^artment’s information technology systems were fully 
accredited. 


Our assessment: We conclude that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. Although DHS has taken actions to implement policies and procedures to 
safeguard sensitive information, it has not yet effectively done so. For example, the DHS IG 
reported that the department had a material weaknesses in the effectiveness of general and 
application controls over its financial systems, and our ongoing work has identified significant 
information security weaknesses that pervade systems supporting a key departmental 
program. In addition, white OHS has taken actions to ensure that certification and accreditation 
activities are completed, the department did not provide evidence that it has strengthened its 
incident detection, analysis, and reporting and testing activities. 

Source: GAO anidysis. 

Note: An assessment of “generally achieved" irwlicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Convereely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generally not achieved’ may be warranted even where OHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon w^ich to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information OHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated “no assessment made." 

“GAO, Infomation Technology Investment Management: A Framework for Assessing and Improving 
Process Maturity, GAO-04-394G (Washington, D.C.: March 2004). 


DHS Has Made Moderate 
Progress in Real Property 
Management 


DHS has taken actions to implement its real property management 
responsibilities. Key elements of real property management, as specified in 
Executive Order 13327, “Federal Real Property Asset Management,” 
include establishment of a Senior Real Property Officer, development of 
an asset inventory, and development and implementation of an asset 
management plan and performance measures. In June 2006, the Office of 
Management and Budget upgraded DHS’s Real Properly Asset 
Management Score from red to yellow after DHS developed an approved 
Asset Management Plan, developed a generally complete real property 
data inventory, submitted this inventory for inclusion in the 
govemmentwide real property inventory database, and established 
performance measures consistent with Federal Real Property Council 
standards. DHS also designated a Senior Real Property Officer as directed 
by Executive Order 13327. 


As shown in table 42, we identified nine performance expectations for 
DHS in the area of real property management and found that overall DHS 
has made moderate progress in meeting those expectations. Specifically, 
we found that DHS has generally achieved six of the expectations and has 
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generally not achieved three others. Our assessments for real property 
management are b^ed on a report on DHS’s real property management 
released in June 2007. 


Table 42; Performance Expectations and Progress Made in Real Property Management 

Performance expectation 


Assessment 



Generally 

achieved 

Generally 
not achieved 

No 

assessment made 

1 . Establish a Senior Real Property Officer who actively 
serves on the Federal Real Properly Council 




2. Complete and maintain a comprehensive inventory and 
profile of agency real property 

■/ 



3. Provide timely and accurate information for inclusion in 
the governmentwide real property inventory database 




4. Develop an Office of Management and Budget-approved 
asset management plan 




5. Establish an Office of Management and Budget-approved 
3-year rolling timeline with certain deadlines by which the 
agency will address opportunities and determine its 
priorities as identified in the asset management plan 




6. Demonstrate steps taken toward implementation of the 
asset management plan 


/ 


7. Establish real property performance measures 

✓ 



8, Use accurate and current asset inventory information and 
real property performance measures in management 
decision making 




9. Ensure the management of agency property assets is 
consistent with the agency's overall strategic plan, the 
agency asset management plan, and the performance 
measures 


/ 


Total 

6 

3 

0 


Source: GAO analysis 


Nole; An assessment of “generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elements of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved” does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or dtat functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improved or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken suHi'cienl actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
"gener^fy not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantiai effort to satisfy 
some !:Hit not most elements of an expectation. In cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon vrfiich to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the infoimaliwi DHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicaled “no assessment made.” 
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Table 43 provides more detailed information on the progress that DHS has 
made in taking actions to achieve each performance expectation in the 
area of real property mm\agement and our assessment of whether DHS has 
taken steps to satisfy most of the key elements of the performance 
expectation (generally achieved) or has not taken steps to satisfy most of 
the performance expectation’s key elements (generally not achieved). 

Table 43: Performance Expectations and Assessment of DHS Progress in Real Property Management 

Performance expectation 

Summary of findings 

Assessment 

1. Establish a Senior Real 
Property Officer who actively 
serves on the Federal Reai 
Property Council 

GAO findings and assessment DHS has appointed a Senior Real Property 
Officer whose official title is Chief Administrative Officer. The Senior Real 
Property Officer serves on the Federal Real Property Council and coordinates 
the formulation and implementation of real property management planning for 
DHS. For more information, see Federal Reai Property: DHS Has Made 
Progress, but Additional Actions Are Needed to Address Real Property 
Management and Security Challenges, GAO-07-658. 

Generally 

achieved 

2. Complete and maintain a 
comprehensive inventory and 
profile of agency real property 

GAO findings and assessment DHS has developed and maintained an 
inventory of agency real property. DHS’s real property data inventory, called the 
Reai Property Information System, is designed to enable active and efficient 
stewardship of its real property assets. It has been in place since April 2006. 

For more information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally 

achieved 

3. Provide timely and accurate 
Information for inclusion in the 
governmentwide real property 
inventory database 

GAO findings and assessment OHS submits data on real property that it owns 
and directly teases to the General Services Administration’s governmentwide 
real property inventory. For more information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally 

achieved 

4. Develop an Office of 
Management and Budget- 
approved asset management 
plan 

GAO findings and assessment DHS has developed an Office of Management 
and Budget-approved asset management plan. The administration’s Reai 
Property initiative required DHS to develop and implement an asset 
management plan, develop a real property inventory that tracked DHS's assets, 
and develop and use performance measures. The Office of Management and 
Budget approved DHS's asset management plan in June 2006. For more 
information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally 

achieved 

5. Establish an Office of 
Management and Budget- 
approved 3-year rolling timeline 
with certain deadlines by which 
the agency wii! address 
opportunities and determine its 
priorities as identified in the 
asset management plan 

GAO findings and assessment DHS has developed an Office of Management 
and Budget-approved 3-year timeline to implement the goals and objectives of 
the asset management plan. For more information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally 

achieved 

6. Demonstrate steps taken 
toward implementation of the 
asset management plan 

GAO findings and assessment DHS has yet to demonstrate full implementation 
of its asset management plan. For more information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally not 
achieved 

7. Establish real property 
performance measures 

GAO findings and assessment DHS has established asset management 
performance measures, including facility condition, utilization, mission 
dependency, and annual operating and maintenance costs. For more 
information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally 

achieved 
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Summary of findings 

Assessment 

8. Use accurate and current 
asset inventory information and 
real property perfonnance 
measures in management 
decision making 

GAO findings and assessment: DHS has yet to demonstrate full use of asset 
inventory information and performance measures in management decision 
making. For more information, see GAO-07-658. 

Generally not 
achieved 

9. Ensure the management of 
agency property assets is 
consistent with the agency’s 
overall strategic plan, the agency 
asset management plan, and the 
performance measures 

GAO findings and assessment: DHS has not yet taken steps to ensure that the 
management of agency prc^ity assets is consistent with the DHS strategic 
plan, asset management plan, and performance measures. For more 
information, see GAO-07'658. 

Generally not 
achieved 


Source: GAO ar«ty^ 


Note: An assessment of -generally achieved” indicates that DHS has taken sufficient actions to satisfy 
most elemra^ts of the expectation. However, an assessment of “generally achieved" does not signify 
that no further action is required of DHS or that functions covered by the expectation cannot be 
further improwd or enhanced. Conversely, “generally not achieved" indicates that DHS has not yet 
taken sufficient actions to satisfy most elements of the performance expectation. An assessment of 
“generalfy not achieved" may be warranted even where DHS has put forth substantial effort to satisfy 
some but not most elements of an expectation, in cases when we or the DHS IG have not completed 
work upon which to base an assessment of DHS actions to satisfy a performance expectation, and/or 
the information OHS provided did not enable us to clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
achieved the performance expectation, we indicated "no assessment made.” 


Cross-cutting Issues 
Have Hindered DHS’s 
Implementation 
Efforts 


Our work has identified homeland security challenges that cut across 
DHS’s mission and core management functions. These issues have 
impeded the department’s progress since its inception and will continue as 
DHS moves forward. While it is important that DHS continue to work to 
strengthen each of its mission and core management functions, it is 
equally important that these key issues be addressed from a 
comprehensive, departmentwide perspective to help ensure that the 
department has the structure and processes in place to effectively address 
the threats and vulnerabilities that face the nation. These issues include: 
(1) transforming and integrating DHS’s management functions; (2) 
establishing baseline performance goals and measures and engaging in 
effective strategic plarming efforts; (3) applying and improving a risk 
management approach for implementing missions and making resource 
allocation decisions; (4) sharing information with key stakeholders; and 
(5) coordinating and partnering with federal, state, local, ^d private 
sector agencies. We have made numerous recommendations to DHS to 
strengthen these efforts, and the department has made progress in 
implementing some of these recommendations. 
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DHS Has Not Yet 
'lYajisformed Its 
Component Agencies into 
a Fully Functioning 
Department 


DHS has faced a variety of difficulties in its efforts to transform into a fully 
functioning department, and we have designated DHS implementation and 
transformation as high-risk. We first designated DBS’s implementation and 
transformation as high-risk in 2003 because 22 disparate agencies had to 
transform into one department. Many of these individual agencies were 
facing their own management and mission challenges. But most 
importantly, the failure to effectively address DHS’s management 
challenges and program risks could have serious consequences for our 
homeland security as well as our economy. We kept DHS implementation 
and transformation on the high-risk list in 2005 because serious 
transformation challenges continued to hinder DHS’s success. Since then, 
our and the DHS IG’s reports have documented DHS's progress and 
remaining challenges in transforming into an effective, integrated 
organization. For example, in the management area, DHS has developed a 
strategic plan, is working to integrate some management functions, and 
has continued to form necessary partnerships to achieve mission success. 
Despite these efforts, we reported that DHS implementation and 
transformation remains on the 2007 high-risk list because numerous 
management challenges remain, such as in the areas of acquisition, 
financial, human capital, and information technology management. We 
stated that the array of management and programmatic challenges 
continues to limit DHS’s ability to carry out its roles under the National 
Strategy for Homeland Security in an effective risk-based way. 


We have recommended that agencies on the high-risk produce a corrective 
action plan that defines the root causes of identified problems, identifies 
effective solutions to those problems, and provides for substantially 
completing corrective measures in the near term. Such a plan should 
include performance metrics and milestones, as well as mechanisms to 
monitor progress. In the spring of 2006, DHS provided us with a draft 
corrective action plan that did not contain key elements we have identified 
as necessary for an effective corrective action plan, including specific 
actions to address identified objectives. As of May 2007, DHS had not 
submitted a corrective action plan to the Office of Management and 
Budget. According to the Office of Management and Budget, this is one of 
the few high-risk areas that has not produced a final corrective action 
plan. 


Our prior work on mergers and acquisitions, undertaken before the 
creation of DHS, found that successful transformations of large 
organizations, even those faced with less strenuous reorganizations than 
DHS, can take at least 5 to 7 years to achieve. We reported that the 
creation of DHS is an enormous management challenge and that DHS 
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faces a formidable task in its transformation efforts as it works to 
integrate over 170, OCK) federal employees from 22 component agencies. 
Each component agency brought differing missions, cultures, systems, and 
procedures that the new department had to efficiently and effectively 
integrate into a sir^e, functioning unit. At the same time it weatheis these 
growing pains, DHS must still fulfiU its various homeland security and 
other missions. 

To strengthen its transformation efforts, we recommended, and DHS 
agreed, that it should develop an overarching management integration 
strategy, and provide the then DHS Business Transformation Office with 
the authority and responsibility to serve as a dedicated integration team 
and also to help develop and implement the strategy. We reported that 
although DHS has issued guidance and plans to assist management 
integration on a function by function basis, it has not developed a plan that 
clearly identifies the critical links that should occur across these 
functions, the necessary timing to make these links occur, how these 
interrelationships will occur, and who will drive and manage them. In 
addition, although DHS had established a Business Transformation Office 
that reported to the Under Secretary for Management to help monitor and 
look for interdependencies among the individual functional management 
integration efforts, that office was not responsible for leading and 
managing the coordination and integration itself. We understand that the 
Business Transformation Office has been recently eliminated. We have 
suggested that Congress should continue to monitor whether it needs to 
provide additional leadership authorities to the DHS Under Secretary for 
Management, or create a Chief Operating Officer/Chief Management 
Officer position which could help elevate, integrate, and institutionalize 
DHS’s management initiatives. The Implementing Recommendations of the 
9/11 Commission Act of 2007, enacted in August 2007, designates the 
Under Secretary for Management as the Chief Management Officer and 
principal advisor on management-related matters to the Secretary. Under 
the Act, the Under Secretary is responsible for developing a transition and 
succession plan for the incoming Secretary and Under Secretary to guide 
the transition of management functions to a new administration. The Act 
further authorizes the incumbent Under Secretary as of November 8, 2008 
(after the next presidential election), to remain in the position until a 


^Implemented Recommendations of the 9/11 Cominission Act of 2007, Pub. L. No. 110-53, § 
2405, 121 StaL 266 (2007)- 
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succe^or is confirmed to ensure continuity in the management functions 
ofDHS. 

In addition, transparency plays an important role in helping to ensure 
efficient and effective transformation efforts. With regard to DHS, we have 
reported that DHS has not made its management or operational decisions 
transparent enough so that Congress can be sure it is effectively, 
efficiently, and economically using the billions of dollars in funding it 
receives annually. More specifically, in April 2007, we testified that we 
have encountered access issues in numerous engagements, and the lengths 
of delay have been both varied and significant and have affected our 
ability to do our work in a timely manner. We reported that we have 
experienced delays with DHS components that include CBP, ICE, FEMA, 
and TSA on different types of work such as information sharing, 
immigration, emergency preparedness in primary and secondary schools, 
and ^counting systems. The Secretary of DHS and the Under Secretary 
for Management have stated their desire to work witli us to resolve access 
issues and to provide greater transparency. It will be important for DHS to 
become more transparent and minimize recurring delays in providing 
access to information on its programs and operations so that Congress, 
GAO, and others can independently assess its efforts. 


DHS Has Not Yet 
Developed Outcome-Based 
Measures to Assess 
Strategic Performance in 
Many Areas 


DHS has not always implemented effective strategic planning efforts and 
has not yet fully developed performance measures or put into place 
structures to help ensure that the agency is managing for results. We have 
identified strategic planning as one of the critical success factors for new 
organizations. This is particularly true for DHS, given the breadth of its 
responsibility and need to clearly identify how stakeholders’ 
responsibilities and activities align to address homeland security efforts. 
The Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) of 1993 requires 
that federal agencies consult with the Congress and key stakeholders to 
assess their missions, long-term goals, strategies, and resources needed to 
achieve their goals. It also requires that the agency include six key 
components in its strategic plan: (1) a mission statement; (2) long-term 
goals and objectives; (3) approaches (or strategies) to achieve the goals 
and objectives; (4) a description of the relationship between annual and 
long-term performance goals; (5) key factors that could significantly affect 
achievement of the strategic goals; and (6) a description of how program 
evaluations were used to establish or revise strategic goals. Other best 
practices in strategic planning and results management that we have 
identified include involving stakeholders in the strategic planning process, 
continuously monitoring internal and external environments to anticipate 
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future chail^ges avoid potential crises, holding managers 
accountable for the results of their programs, and aligning program 
performance measures and individual performance expectations at each 
organizational level with agencywide goals and objectives. 

DHS issued a depajtmentwide strategic plan in 2004 that addressed five of 
six GPRA-required elements. The plan included a mission statement, long- 
term goals, strategies to achieve the goals, key external factors, and 
program evaluations, but did not describe the relationship between annual 
and long-term goals. The link^e between annual and long-term goals is 
important for determining whether an agency has a clear sense of how it 
will assess progress toward achieving the intended results of its long-term 
goals. While DHS’s Performance Budget Overview and other documents 
include a description of the relationship between annual and long-term 
goals, not including this in the strategic plan made it more difficult for 
DHS officials and stakeholders to identify how their roles and 
responsibilities contributed to DHS’s mission. In addition, although DHS’s 
planning documents described programs requiring stakeholder 
coordination to effectively implement them, stakeholder involvement in 
the planning process itself was limited. Given the many other 
organizations at all levels of government and in the private sector whose 
involvement is key to meeting homeland security goals, earlier and more 
comprehensive stakeholder involvement in the planning process is 
essential to the success of DHS’s planning efforts. Such involvement is 
important to ensure that stakeholders help identify and agree on how their 
daily operations and activities contribute to fulfilling DHS’s mission. To 
make DHS a more results-oriented agency, we recommended that DHS’s 
strategic planning process include direct consultation with external 
stakeholders, that its next strategic plan include a description of the 
relationship between annual performance goals and long-term goals, and 
that the next strategic plan adopt additional good strategic planning 
practices, such as ensuring that the strategic plan includes a timeline for 
achieving long-terms goals and a description of the specific budgetary, 
human capital, and other resources needed to achieve those goals. 
According to DHS officials, the department is planning to issue an updated 
strategic plan, but they did not provide a target time frame for when the 
plan would be issued. 

We have also reported on the importance of the development of outcome- 
based performance goals and measures as part of strategic planning and 
resulte management efforts. Performance goals and measures are intended 
to provide Congress and agency management with information to 
systematically assess a program’s strengths, weaknesses, and 
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performance. A performance goal is the target level of performance 
expressed as a tan^ble, measurable objective against which actual 
achievement will be compared. A performance measure can be defined as 
an indicator, statistic, or metric used to gauge program performance. 
Outcome-oriented measures show results or outcomes related to an 
initiative or program in terms of its effectiveness, efficiency, or impact.^ 

A number of DHS’s programs lack outcome goals and measures, which 
may hinder the department’s ability to effectively assess the results of 
program efforts or fully assess whether the department is using resources 
effectively and efficiently, especially given various agency priorities for 
resources. In particular, we have reported that some of DHS's components 
have not developed adequate outcome-based performance measures or 
comprehensive plans to monitor, assess, and independently evaluate the 
effectiveness of their plans and performance. For example, in August 2005 
we reported that ICE lacked outcome goals and measures for its worksite 
enforcement progrcim and recommended that the agency set specific time 
frames for developing these goals and measures. In March 2006, we 
reported that USCIS had not yet established performance go^s and 
measures to assess its benefit fraud activities, and we recommended that 
they do so. Further, we have also reported that many of DHS’s border- 
related performance goals and measures are not fully defined or 
adequately aligned with one another, and some performance targets are 
not realistic. Yet, we have also recognized that DHS faces some inherent 
difficulties in developing performance goals and measures to address its 
imique mission and programs, such as in developing measures for the 
effectiveness of its efforts to prevent and deter terrorist attacks. 


DHS Has Not Fully Applied 
a Risk Management 
Approach in Implementing 
All Mission Areas 


DHS has not fully adopted and applied a risk management approach in 
implementing its mission and core management functions. Risk 
management has been widely supported by the President and Congress as 
a management approach for homeland security, and the Secretary of 
Homeland Security has made it the centerpiece of departmental policy. We 
have previously reported that defining an acceptable, achievable (within 


'®The performance expectations wc identified for DHS in this report do not represent 
performance goais or measures for the department. We define performance expectations 
as a composite of the responsibilities or functions, derived from legislation, homeland 
security' presidential directives and executive orders, DHS plannmg documents, and other 
sources, that the department is to address in implementing efforts in its mission and 
management areas. 
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constrained budgets) level of risk is an imperative to address current and 
biture threats. Many have pointed out, as did the Gilmore and 9/11 
Commissions, that the nation will never be completely safe and total 
security is an unachievable goal. Within its sphere of responsibility, DHS 
cannot afford to protect everything against all possible threats. As a result, 
DHS must make choices about how to allocate its scarce resources to 
most effectively manage risk. A risk management approach can help DHS 
make decisions systematically and is consistent with the National 
Strategy for Homeland Security and DHS’s strategic plan, which have 
called for the use of risk-based decisions to prioritize DHS’s resource 
investments regarding homeland security related programs. 

Several DHS component agencies have taken steps toward integrating 
risk-based decision making into their decision making processes. For 
example, the Coast Guard has taken actions to mitigate vulnerabilities and 
enhance maritime security. Security plans for seaports, facilities, and 
vessels have been developed based on assessments that identify their 
vulnerabilities. In addition, the Coast Guard used a Maritime Security Risk 
Assessment Model to prioritize risk according to a combination of possible 
threat, consequence, and vulnerability scenarios. Under this approach, 
seaport infrastructure that was determined to be both a critical asset and a 
likely and vulnerable target would be a high priority for funding security 
enhancements. By comparison, infrastructure that was vulnerable to 
attack but not as critical or infrastructure that was veiy critical but already 
well protected would be lower in priority. In the transportation area, TSA 
has incorporated risk-based decision-making into number of its programs 
and processes. For example, TSA has started to incorporate risk 
management principles into securing air cargo, but has not conducted 
assessments of air cargo vulnerabilities or critical assets (cargo facilities 
and aircraft) — two crucial elements of a risk-based management approach 
without which TSA may not be able to appropriately focus its resources on 
the most critical security needs. TSA also completed an Air Cargo 
Strategic Plan in November 2003 that outlined a threat-based risk 
management approach to securing the nation’s air cargo transportation 
system. However, TSA’s existing tools for assessing vulnerability have not 
been adapted for use in conducting air cargo assessments, nor has TSA 
established a schedule for when these tools would be ready for use. 

Although some DHS components have taken steps to apply risk-based 
decision making in implementing their mission functions, we also found 
that other components have not always utilized such an approach. DHS 
has not performed comprehensive risk assessments in transpoitetion, 
critical infrastructure, and the immigration and customs systems to guide 
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resource allocation decisions. For example, DHS has not fully utilized a 
risk-based strategy to allocate resources among transportation sectors. 
Although TSA has developed tools and processes to assess risk within and 
across transportation modes, it has not fully implemented these efforts to 
drive resource allocation decisions. We also recently identified concerns 
about DHS’s use of risk management in distributing grants to states and 
localities. For fiscal years 2006 and 2007, DHS has used risk assessments 
to identify urban areas that faced the greatest potential risk, and were 
therefore eligible to apply for the Urban Areas Security Initiative grant, 
and based the amount of awards to all eligible areas primarily on the 
outcomes of the risk assessment and a new effectiveness assessment. 
Starting in fiscal year 2006, DHS made several changes to the grant 
allocation process, including modifying its risk assessment methodology, 
and introducing an assessment of the anticipated effectiveness of 
investments. DHS combined the outcomes of these two assessments to 
make funding decisions. However, we foimd that DHS had limited 
knowledge of how changes to its risk assessment methods, such as adding 
asset types and using additional or different data sources, affect its risk 
climates. As a result, DHS had a limited understanding of the effects of 
the judgments made in estimating risk that influenced eligibility and 
allocation outcomes for fiscal year 2006. DHS leadership could make more 
informed policy decisions if it were provided with alternative risk 
estimates and funding allocations resulting from analyses of varying data, 
judgments, and assumptions. We also reported that DHS has not applied a 
risk management approach in deciding whether and how to invest in 
specific capabilities for a catastrophic threat, and we recommended that it 
do so. 

In April 2007, DHS established the new Office of Risk Management and 
Analysis to serve as the DHS Executive Agent for national-level risk 
management analysis standards and metrics; develop a standardized 
approach to risk; develop an approach to risk management to help DHS 
leverage and integrate risk expertise across components and external 
stakeholders; assess DHS risk performance to ensure programs are 
measurably reducing risk; and communicating DHS risk management in a 
manner that reinforces the risk-based approach. According to DHS, the 
office’s activities are intended to develop a risk architecture, with 
standardized methodologies for risk analysis and management, to assist in 
the prioritization of risk reduction programs and to ensure that DHS 
component risk programs are synchronized, integrated, and use a common 
approach. Although this new office should help to coordinate risk 
management planning and activities across the department, it is too early 
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to tell what effect this office will have on strengthening departmentwide 
risk management activities. 


Information Sharing The federal government, including DHS, has made progress in developing 

Remains a Challenge for ^ framework to support a more unified effort to secure the homeland, 

including information sharing. However, opportunities exist to enhance 
the effectiveness of information sharing mnong federal agencies and with 
state and local governments and private sector entities. As we reported in 
August 2003, efforts to improve intelligence and information sharing 
needed to be strengthened. In 2005, we designated information sharing for 
homeland security as high-risk. We recently reported that the nation still 
lacked an implemented set of govemmentwide policies and processes for 
sharing terrorism information, but has issued a strategy on how it wUl put 
in place the overall framework, policies, and arcMtecture for sharing with 
all critical partners — actions that we and others have reconunended. The 
Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004 required that 
the President create an “information sharing environment” to facilitate the 
sharing of terrorism information, yet this environment remains in the 
plaiming stage. An implementation plan for the environment, which was 
released on November 16, 2006, defines key tasks and milestones for 
developing the information sharing environment, including identifying 
barriers and ways to resolve them, as we recommended. We noted that 
completing the information sharing environment is a complex task that 
will take multiple years and long-term administration and congressional 
support and oversight, and will pose cultural, operational, and technical 
challenges that will require a collaborated response. 

DHS has taken some steps to implement its information sharing 
responsibilities. For example, DHS implemented a system to share 
homeland security information. States and localities are also creating their 
own information “fusion" centers, some with DHS support. DHS has 
further implemented a program to protect sensitive information the 
private sector provides it on security at critical infrastructure assets, such 
as nuclear and chemical facilities. However, the DHS IG found that users 
of the information system were confused with it and as a result did not 
regularly use it; and DHS had not secured of the private sector’s trust that 
the agency could adequately protect and effectively use the information 
that sector provided. These challenges will require longer-term actions to 
resolve. Our past work in the information sharing and warning areas has 
highlighted a number of other challenges that need to be addressed. These 
challenges include developing productive information sharing 
relationships among the federal government, state and local governments, 
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and the private sector; and ensuring that the private sector receives better 
information on potenti^ threats. 


DHS Has Faced Difficulties 
in Coordinating with 
Homeland Security 
Partners 


The implementation of the National Strategy for Homeland Security 
further underscores the importance for DHS of partnering and 
coordination. For example, 33 of the strategy’s 43 initiatives are required 
to be implemented by 3 or more federal agencies and the National 
Strategy identifies the private sector as a key homeland security partner. If 
these entities do not effectively coordinate their implementation activities, 
they may waste resources by creating ineffective and incompatible pieces 
of a larger security program. For example, because the private sector 
owns or operates 85 percent of the nation’s critical infrastructure, DHS 
must partner with individual companies and sector organi 2 ations in order 
to protect vital national infrastructure, such as the nation’s water supply, 
transportation systems and chemical facilities. In October 2006 we 
reported that all 17 critical infrastructure sectors established their 
respective government councils, and nearly all sectors initiated their 
voluntary private sector councils in response to the National 
Infrastructure Protection Plan. The councils, among other things, are to 
identify their most critical assets, assess the risks they face, and identify 
protective measures, in sector-specific plans that comply with DIIS’s 
National Infrastructure Protection Plan. 


In addition to providing federal leadership with respect to homeland 
security, DHS also plays a large role in coordinating the activities of other 
federal, state, local, private sector, and international stakeholders, but has 
faced challenges in this regard. To secure the nation, DHS must form 
effective and sustained partnerships between legacy component agencies 
and also with a range of other entities, including other federal agencies, 
state and local governments, the private and nonprofit sectors, and 
international partners. We have reported that successful partnering and 
coordination involves collaborating and consulting with stakeholders to 
develop and agree on goals, strategies, and roles to achieve a common 
purpose; identify resource needs; establish a means to operate across 
agency boundaries, such as compatible procedures, measures, data, and 
systems; and agree upon and document mechanisms to monitor, evaluate, 
and report to the public on the results of joint efforts. We have found that 
the appropriate homeland security roles and responsibilities within and 
between the levels of government and with the private sector are evolving 
and need to be clarified. 
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DHS has taken other important actions in developing partnerships and 
mechanisms for coordinating with homeland security partners. For 
example, DHS formed the National Cyber Response Coordination Group 
to coordinate the federal response to cyber incidents of national 
significance. It is a forum of national security, law enforcement, defense, 
intelligence, and other government agencies that coordinates 
intragovemmentai and public/private preparedness and response to and 
recoveiy from national level cyber incidents and physical attacks that have 
significant cyber consequences. In the area of maritime security, DHS has 
also taken actions to partner with a variety of stakeholders. For example, 
the Coast Guard reported to us that as of June 2006, 35 sector command 
centers had been created and that these centers were the primary conduit 
for daily collaboration and coordination between the Coast Guard and its 
port partner ^encies. We also found that through its Customs-Trade 
Partnership Against Terrorism Program, CBP has worked in partnership 
with private companies to review their supply chain security plans to 
improve members’ overall security. 

However, DHS has faced some challenges in developing other effective 
partnerships and in clarifying the roles and responsibilities of various 
homeland security stakeholders. For example, in February 2007 we 
testified that because DHS has only limited authority to address security at 
chemical facilities it must continue to work with the chemical industry to 
ensure that it is assessing vulnerabilities and implementing security 
measures. Also, while TSA has taken steps to collaborate with federal and 
private sector stakeholders in the implementation of its Secure Flight 
program, in 2006 we reported these stakeholders stated that TSA has not 
provided them with the information they would need to support TSA’s 
efforts as they move forward with the program. In addition, we reported in 
September 2005 that TSA did not effectively involve private sector 
stakeholders in its decision making process for developing security 
standards for passenger rail assets We recommended, and DHS developed, 
security standards that reflected industry best practices and could be 
measured, monitored, and enforced by TSA rail inspectors and, if 
appropriate, by rail asset owners. We have also made other 
recommendations to DHS to help strengthen its partnership efforts in the 
areas of transportation security and research and development. 

Further, lack of clarity regarding roles and responsibilities caused DHS 
difficulties in coordinating with its emergency preparedness and response 
partners in responding to Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. For example, the 
Red Cross and FEMA had differing views about their roles and 
responslbiliti^ under the National Response Plan, which hampered efforts 
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to coordinate federal mass care assistance. Department of Labor and 
FEMA officials also disagreed about which agency was responsible for 
ensuring the safety and health of response and recovery workers. This 
lack of clarity about each other's roles and procedures resulted in delayed 
implementation of the National Response Plan’s Worker Safety and Health 
Support Annex. We recommended that DHS take steps to improve 
partnering and coordination efforts as they relate to emergency 
preparedness and response, including to seek input from the state and 
local governments and private sector entities, such as the Red Cross, on 
the development and implementation of key capabilities, including those 
for interoperable communications. 


Concluding 

Observations 


Given the dominant role that DHS plays in securing the homeland, it is 
critical that the department’s mission programs and management systems 
and functions operate as efficiently and effectively as possible. In the more 
than 4 years since its establishment, the department has taken important 
actions to secure the border and the transportation sector and to defend 
against, prepare for, and respond to threats and disasters. DHS has had to 
undertake these critical missions while also working to transform itself 
into a fully functioning cabinet department — a difficult undertaking for 
any organization and one that can take, at a minimum, 5 to 7 years to 
complete even under le^ daunting circumstances. At the same time, a 
variety of factors, including Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, threats to and 
attacks on transportation systems in other countries, and new 
responsibilities and authorities provided by Congress have forced the 
department to reassess its priorities and reallocate resources to address 
key domestic and international events and to respond to emerging issues 
and threats. 

As it moves forward, DHS will continue to face the challenges that have 
affected its operations thus fm”, including transforming into a high- 
performing, results-oriented agency, developing results-oriented goals and 
measures to effectively assess performance; developing and implementing 
a risk-based approach to guide resource decisions; and establishing 
effective frameworks and mechanisms for sharing information and 
coordinating with homeland security partners. DHS has undertaken efforts 
to address these challenges but will need to give continued attention to 
these efforts in order to efficiently and effectively identify and prioritize 
mission and management needs, implement efforts to address those needs, 
and allocate resources accordingly. Efforts to address these challenges 
will be especially important over the next several years given the threat 
environment and long-term fiscal imbalance facing the nation. 
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To address these challenges, DHS will need to continue its efforts to 
develop a results-oriented mission and management framework to guide 
implementation efforts and progress toward achieving desired outcomes. 
In moving forward, it will also be important for DHS to routinely reassess 
its mission and management goals, measures, and milestones to evaluate 
progress made, identify past and emerging obstacles, and examine 
alternatives to address those obstacles and effectively implement its 
missions. We have made nearly 700 recommendations to DHS on 
initiative and reforms that would enhance its ability to implement its core 
mission and management functions, including developing performance 
goals and measures and setting milestones for key programs, making 
resource allocation decisions based on risk assessments, and developing 
and implementing internal controls to help ensure program effectiveness. 
DHS has generally agreed with our prior recommendations. 

Moreover, taking those actions that we have suggested for agencies on our 
high-risk list provides a good road map for DHS as it works to further 
develop management structures that, once in place, could help the 
department more efficiently and effectively implement its mission and 
management functions. To be removed from our high-risk list, agencies 
first have to produce a corrective action plan that defines the root causes 
of identified problems, identifies effective solutions to those problems, 
and provides for substantially completing corrective measures in the near 
term. Such a plan should include performance metrics and milestones, as 
well as mechanisms to monitor progress. In the spring of 2006, DHS 
provided us with a draft corrective action plan that did not contain key 
elements we have identified as necessary for an effective corrective action 
plan, including specific actions to address identified objectives, and this 
plan has not yet been approved by the Office of Management and Budget. 
Second, agencies must demonstrate significant progress in addressing the 
problems identified in their corrective action plans. It will be important for 
DHS to become more transparent and minimize recurring delays in 
providing access to information on its programs and operations so that 
Congress, GAO, and others can independently assess its efforts. Finally, 
agencies, in particular top leadership, must demonstrate a commitment to 
sustain initial improvements in their performance over the long term. 
Although DHS leaders have expressed their intent to integrate legacy 
agencies into the new department, they have not dedicated the resources 
needed to oversee this effort. 

A well-managed, high-performing Department of Homeland Security is 
essential to meeting the significant homeland security challenges facing 
the nation. As DHS continues to evolve, implement its programs, and 
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integrate its functions, we will continue to review its progress and 
performance and provide information to Congress and the public on its 
efforts. 


Agency Comments 
and Our Evaluation 


We requested comments on this report from the Secretary of Homeland 
Security. In comments dated July 20, 2007, and signed by the 
Undersecretary for Management (reprinted in their entirety in appendix 
II), DHS took issues with our methodology and disagreed with the 
conclusions we reached for 42 of the 171 performance expectations 
(specifically 41 of the 84 performance expectations where we assessed 
DHS as not having achieved the expectation and 1 of the 9 performance 
expectations for which we did not make an assessment). DHS also 
provided technical corrunents, which we considered and incorporated 
where appropriate. 

DHS raised five general issues with our methodology. Rrst, DHS believes 
that we altered the criteria by which we would judge the department’s 
progress in changing our terminology from “generally addressed” to 
“generally achieved.” As we communicated to DHS, we did not change the 
underlying assessment approach or evaluation criteria. Rather, we 
changed the way that we characterized DHS’s progress for each 
performance expectation. For example, our definition for “generally 
addressed” and “generally achieved” did not change: “Our work has shown 
that DHS has taken steps to effectively satisfy the key elements of the 
performance expectation but may not have satisfied all of the elements.” 
The change from “addressed” to “achieved” was not a change in 
methodology, criteria, or standards but only a change in language to better 
convey, in the context of results-oriented government, the legislative and 
executive intent behind these performance expectations that DHS achieve 
these expectations rather thaii merely begin to take steps that apply or are 
relevant to them. 


Second, DHS took issue with the binary standard we used to assess each 
performance expectation. While we acknowledge the binary smndard we 
applied is not perfect, we believe it is appropriate for this review because 
the administration generally has not established quantitative goals and 
measures for the performance expectations in connection with the various 
mission and management areas. Thus, we could not assess where along a 
spectrum of progress DHS stood for individual performance expectations. 
We chose the 2-step process for assessing DHS’s progress — using a binary 
standard for individual performance expectations and a spectrum for 
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broad mission and management areas — and fully disclosed it to and 
discussed it with DHS officials at the outset and throughout the review. 

Third, DHS was concerned about how we defined our criteria for 
assessing DHS’s progress in achieving each performance expectation and 
an apparent shift of criteria we applied after the department supplied us 
additional information and documents. With regard to how we defined our 
criteria and the performance expectations, the key elements for the 
expectations were inherent to each one, and we discussed these elements 
in each assessment. Further, we did not shift our criteria. Rather we 
employed a process by which we disclosed our preliminary analysis and 
assessments to DHS, received and analyzed additional documents and 
statements from DHS officials, and updated (and in many cases changed) 
our preliminary assessments based on the additional inputs. This process 
resulted in an improvement, a diminution, or no change in our assessment 
of the applicable area. In some cases, we added language to clarify the 
basis of our assessment after our review of the additional information DHS 
provided. 

Fourth, DHS raised concerns that we did not “normalize” the application 
of our criteria by the many GAO analysts who had input to this review. Our 
methodology involved significant input by these analysts because they 
have had experience with the mission and management areas we were 
evaluating and were knowledgeable about the programs, specific 
performance expectations, activities, data, and results from each area. A 
core team of GAO analysts and managers reviewed all the inputs from 
these other GAO staff to ensure the consistent application of our 
methodology, criteria, and analytical process. In addition, our quality 
control process included detailed reviews of the facts included in this 
report, as well as assurance that we followed GAO’s policies and generally 
accepted government auditing standards. 

Finally, DHS points out that we treated all performance expectations as if 
they were of equal significance. In our scope and methodology section we 
recognize that qualitative differences between the performance 
expectations exist, but we did not apply a weight to the performance 
expectations because congressional, departmental, and other 
stakeholders’ views on the relative priority of each performance 
expectation may be different and we did not believe it was appropriate to 
substitute our judgment for theirs. 

DHS disagreed with our assessment of 42 of tihe 171 performance 
expectations — including 41 of the 84 performance expectations we 
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assessed as generally not achieved — contending that we did not fully take 
account of aU the actions it has taken relative to each expectation. 
Specifically, DHS believes that we expected DHS tx) achieve an entire 
expectation in cases where both DHS and we agree that ultimate 
achievement will not be possible for several more years, such as in the 
areas of border security and science and technology. This report provides 
Congress and the public with an assessment of DHS’s progress as of July 
2007 and does not reflect the extent to which DHS should have or could 
have made more progress. We believe that it is appropriate, after pointing 
out the expectation for a multiyear program and documenting the 
activities DHS has actually accomplished to date, to reach a condition 
about whether DHS had not implemented the program after 4 years. 

DHS’s concern that we have not adequately used or interpreted additional 
information it provided us, such as for performance expectations in the 
areas of aviation security and emergency preparedness and response, has 
little basis. We fully considered all information and documents DHS 
provided and described how we applied this information in the assessment 
portion of each performance expectation. In some cases DHS only 
provided us with testimonial information regarding its actions to achieve 
each performance expectation, but did not provide us with documentation 
verifjdng these actions. In the absence of such documentation to support 
DHS’s claims, we concluded that DHS had generally not achieved the 
expectations. In other cases, the information and documents DHS 
provided did not convince us that DHS had generally achieved the 
performance expectation as stated or as we had interpreted it. In these 
cases, we explain the basis for our conclusions in the “GAO Assessment 
sections”.Fuither, in some cases the information and documents DHS 
provided were not relevant to the specific performance expectation; in 
these situations we did not discuss them in our assessment. In addition, in 
some of its comments on individual performance expectations, DHS 
referenced new information that it did not provide to us during our review. 
In these cases we either explain our views on the information, or in one 
case we have changed our conclusion to “no assessment made”. 

Overall, we appreciate DHS’s concerns and recognize that in a broad- 
based endeavor such as this, some level of disagreement is inevitable, 
especially at any given point in time. However, we have been as 
transparent as possible regarding our purpose, methodology, and 
professional judgments. In table 44, we have summarized DHS’s comments 
on the 42 performance expectations and our response to those comments. 
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Table 44: Summary of DHS's Comments on 42 Performance Expectations and Our Response 


Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Border security Performance expectation 4: Implement a program to detect and identify illegal border crossings between ports 
of entry 

DHS's comments: DHS commented that it is well on its way toward implementing the Secure Border initiative, a 
comprehensive program to detect and Identify illegal border crossings. DHS expressed concern that basing our 
assessment on the fact that SBInef has not been fully deployed is inconsistent with our acknowledgement in an 
exit conference that the Secure Border Initiative is “on a trajectory" towards achieving this comprehensive 
program. Further, DHS stated that our report’s criticism of progress in implementing SBine/ was surprising in 
light of our previous concern that SBInef was being implemented too quickly. DHS also expressed concern that 
we did not follow our ratings system because we said that progress that has been made on the implementation 
of SBInef is "unclear.’’ In addition, DHS commented that our report does not consider DHS's efforts toward 
effective control over the northern border, and that contrary to the assertion that DHS will not begin work on the 
northern border until fiscal year 2009, CBP has tripled the number of agents assigned to the northern border 
since fiscal year 2001. 

Our response: Although we recognize that OHS has made progress in implementing the Secure Border 
Initiative, SBInef, and other border security efforts to achieve this performance expectation, DHS data and our 
analysis showed that DHS has not yet achieved this expectation. For example, DHS data show that only about 
392 miles or 6,5 percent of the 6,000 miles of U.S. land border were under effective control as of March 2007. 

Of these miles, only 12 miles are on the northern border. Further, we believe that assigning more Border Patrol 
agents to the northern border is only one part of the program DHS is implementing. Moreover, Border Patrol 
currently estimates that it apprehends less than half of the illegal alien traffic crossing our borders. We recognize 
that the Secure Border Initiative and SBInef are multiyear programs and are in the early stages of 
implementation and deployment, but we also noted that programs that predated the Secure Border initiative 
faced challenges in implementation. Our work concluded that the risks to completing the program on time and 
within budget needed to be further reduced—not that program implementation needed to be delayed. 
Performance expectation 6: Implement a strategy to detect and interdict illegal flows of cargo, drugs, and other 
items into the United States 

DHS's comments: DHS commented that our report makes reference to DHS’s implementation efforts, but does 
not properly credit DHS for meeting this performance expectation, DHS stated that the Securing America’s 
Borders at the Ports of Entry Strategic Plan defines a comprehensive national strategy and specifically outlines 
the department’s efforts over the next 5 years to screen, detect, and interdict illegal cargo, contraband, 
weapons, agricultural products and other illicit substances. DHS reported that it has developed a foimal 
Securing America's Borders at the Ports of Entry Implementation Plan and established the Securing America’s 
Borders at the Ports of Entry Implementation Division to provide oversight and coordination in the execution of 
the strategic plan. DHS believes that it has set and successfully met several milestones related to this 
performance expectation in fiscal year 2006. Additionally, DHS stated that it has been working with federal, 
state, and local partners to develop a strategy and implementation plan which maximizes the efficiency of the 
resources that are dedicated to stopping the entry of illegal drugs into the United States along the southwest 
border. DHS commented that while our report acknowledges these counternarcotics efforts, it does not assign a 
proper assessment on the Counternarcotics Strategy and Implementation Plan solely because it has only 
recently been developed. 

Our response: We fully reviewed and considered ail of the information and documentation DHS provided to us 
and concluded that DHS has not yet generally achieved this performance expectation. DHS has made progress 
in implementing programs to achieve this performance expectation. However, our prior work identified 
challenges in implementation. Additionally, while we recognize that DHS has developed the Securing America’s 
Borders at the Ports of Entry Strategic Plan and the related implementation plan and division, as well as the 
Countemarcotics Strategy and Implementation Plan, the actual impiementation of these efforts are still in the 
early stages. Once implemented, they should help CBP detect and interdict illegal flows of goods into the United 
States. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS's comments and our response 

Performance expectation 8: Implement initiatfves related to the security of certain documents used to enter the 
United States 

DHS's comments: According to DHS, cwr report's assessment of “generally not achieved" for this performance 
expectation reflects shifting criteria and ck>es not take into account external factors beyond the department’s 
control. DHS commented that an earlier draft of our report based a generally not achieved rating on a lack of 
evidence that DHS had addressed risks and challenges associated with the security of travel documents. DHS 
stated that our current report cites new issues relating to plans for the deployment of document readers and the 
development of a strategic plan for the Immigration Advisory Program. DHS also commented that the report 
does not take into consideration that Congress has delayed more extensive implementation of the Western 
Hemisphere Travel Initiative. DHS noted that despite these changes, it is on track and plans to implement the 
initiative at land and sea ports well in advance of the statutory deadline. 

Our response: We considered all of DHS’s additional information and documentation as part of our assessment. 
In doing so, we did not shift our criteria. Rather we disclosed our preliminary analysis and assessment to DHS in 
an earlier draft, received and analyzed additional documents, and updated our preliminary assessment based 
on the additional inputs. Our assessment recognized the extended timeframes for implementation of the 
Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative but also noted that this initiative has faced and continues to face 
implementation challenges despite the congressionally legislated extension of the implementation deadline. We 
noted that DHS has a long way to go to implement proposed plans for the initiative. 

Performance expectation 12: Leverage technology, personnel, and information to secure the border 
DHS’s comments: DHS commented that many of its programs currently leverage technology, personnel, and 
information to secure the border including US-VISIT, efforts to capture data on individuals attempting illegal 
entry into the United States between the ports of entry, as well as individuals who are being investigated or 
removed from the interior of the country. DHS reported that it takes advantage pf the synergy from the efforts of 
both CBP and US-ViSIT and leverages existing resources. 

Our response: In our assessment, we recognize that although DHS has taken some actions to leverage 
technology, personnel, and information, much more work remains. For example, we reported that it is still 
unclear, and DHS has still not provided an adequate explanation of how US-VISlT will work with other border 
security initiatives. We also reported that while the Secure Border Strategic Plan provides some information on 
how various border security initiatives relate, the plan does not fully describe how these initiatives will interact 
once implemented. In addition, we noted that further development and implementation of SBInef would be key 
to achieving this performance expectation. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

immigration Performance expectation 2: Implement a program to ensure the timely identification and removal of aliens 

enforcement subject to removal from the United States 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented ttiat the methodology we used to reach this assessment is flawed because 
it dismisses tangible results in favor of potential challenges and holds DHS accountable for factors outside its 
control. DHS reported making progress in ensuring the timely identification of aliens subject to removal through 
programs to end the practice of “catch and release," increasing its detention bed space, shortening processing 
and detention times, and adding resources for interviewing consular officials about removal actions and for 
transporting aliens more quickly. DHS stated that certain variables impede the agency’s ability to remove an 
alien including where expedited removal is halted or slowed due to certain foreign countries' unwillingness to 
accept their returned nationals and delays due to the lengthy duration of removal proceedings. 

Our response: In our assessment, we recognize the difficulties DHS has faced in achieving this performance 
expectation due in part to factors beyond its control and highlight actions taken by DHS to address these 
challenges. Nevertheless, we believe that the assessment is appropriate and takes into account the challenges 
faced by DHS. For example, we reported that while DHS has taken actions to address challenges associated 
with foreign countries’ unwillingness to provide travel documents for removing aliens, these efforts may not yet 
fully address the potential national security and public safety risks associated with DHS's inability to remove 
illegal aliens. We also reported that DHS has faced challenges in identifying aliens for removal and, according to 
the DHS IG, the fugitive alien population appears to be growng at a rate that exceeds Fugitive Operations 
Teams’ ability to apprehend. Overall. DHS has implemented some efforts to achieve this performance 
expectation, but we believe that DHS can not yet ensure the timely identification and removal of aliens. 
Performance expectation 3: Ensure the removal of criminal aliens 

DHS's comments: OHS expressed concern that our assessment for this performance expectation undervalues 
DHS's progress made through the Criminal Alien Program. OHS also commented that our report does not 
consider that the program is an ongoing, multiyear effort. DHS outlined its actions to ensure the removal of 
criminal aliens, including noting that 40 ICE operation teams presently screen foreign-born inmates and that ICE 
is continuing to train and hire nearly 200 additional staff to support the program and extend coverage to state 
and local jails and prisons. DHS indicated that fully implementing the Criminal Alien Program in all of the more 
than 5,000 federal, state, and local facilities across the country is an unrealistic expectation revealing a marked 
lack of appreciation for the enormous resources that would be required to implement such an expansion, 
According to OHS, even if it were appropriated the funds necessary to expand the program to a single additional 
institution every single day, it would take over eight years to achieve this outcome. 

Our response: In our response, we acknowledge the difficult undertaking ICE is charged with in removing 
criminal aliens and have noted the various efforts underway, including DHS’s efforts to expand the Criminal 
Alien Program. Our assessment is not intended to suggest that DHS should expand the Criminal Alien Program 
to every federal, state, and local correctional institution and jail. Rather, we reported that ICE has not expanded 
the program or taken other actions — such as reaching agreements with local iaw enforcement agencies — to 
ensure coverage for federal, state, and local correctional institutions and jails. Thus, ICE may not be able to fully 
ensure the removal of criminal aliens from facilities not covered by the Criminal Alien Program or agreements, 
and we concluded that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Performance expectation 6: Implement a program to allow for the secure alternative detention of noncriminal 
aliens 

DHS's comments: Although we did not make an assessment for this performance expectation, DHS commented 
that the information it provided to us demonstrated that programs for secure alternatives to detention of 
noncriminal aliens have been implemented. DHS highlighted its progress in implementing such programs and 
noted that our report drastically understates the level of meaningful participation in the alternatives to detection 
programs and the promising resuRs already shown. 

Our response: We did not make an assessment for this performance expectation because neither we nor the 
DHS IG had completed prior work, and we were unable to assess DHS's progress in achieving this performance 
expectation based on the information DHS provided. DHS provided us with procedures for its alternatives to 
detention program and data on the number of aliens enrolled in its programs and the rate of aliens’ appearances 
in court and compliance with removal orders. We could not clearly determine the extent to which DHS has 
implemented program procedures, which we believe would be key to assessing DHS's progress. On the basis of 
our methodology, we believe that "no assessment’’ is appropriate for this performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 8: Implement a prioritized worksite enforcement strategy to ensure that only 
authorized workers are employed 

DHS’s comments: DHS stated that we have largely not considered its achievements in the woi1<site enforcement 
area and that DHS’s efforts have resulted in impressive outcomes, including the increased use of employment 
verification systems and significant increases in investigations and arrests. For example. DHS reported making 
more than 4,300 worksite enforcement arrests and apprehensions in fiscal year 2006, and completing nearly 
6,000 compliance enforcement investigations resulting in administrative arrests of more than 1 .700 overstay and 
status violators, a 75 percent increase over the number of administrative arrests in fiscal year 2005, 

Our response: We fully considered all of the information and documentation provided by DHS related to this 
performance expectation. In our assessment, we recognize the progress DHS has made in implementing its 
worksite enforcement program and outline DHS’s program outputs, such as number of investigations conduced 
and arrests made. However, DHS did not provide us with evidence that it has established outcome-based goals 
and measures for its worksite enforcement program and the extent to which it has achieved desired outcomes 
for the program. We have previously reported that without outcome-based goals and measures, it will be difficult 
for ICE to fully determine whether its efforts are achieving desired outcomes. In addition, we highlighted 
challenges associated with DHS’s Employment Eligibility Verification program, one of the requirements of the 
ICE Mutual Agreement between Government and Employers program, that would have to be fully addressed to 
help ensure the efficient and effective implementation of its strategy. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS's comments and our response 

Performance expectation 10: Implement a comprehensive strategy to interdict and prevent trafficking and 
smuggling of aliens into the United States 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment of “generally not achieved” is not supported by the 
facts provided to us. According to DHS, its strategy for counteracting the trafficking and smuggling of aliens is 
just one part of the larger Secure BorcJer Initiative and Securing America's Border at the Ports of Entry Strategic 
Plan. DHS also staled that it has made significant progress in meeting this performance expectation in 
coordination with other departmental components and federal agencies. DHS pointed to Border Enforcement 
and Security Task Forces to target cross-^)order criminal acti\%, including human trafficking, and the ICE 
Trafficking in Persons Strategy to target criminal organizations and individuals engaged in human trafficking 
worldwide. DHS also stated that there are mechanisms in place for ICE and CBP to share information related to 
the trafficking or smuggling of aliens. 

Our response: We fully considered all of the information and documentation DHS provided to us for this 
performance expectation. In our assessment, we recognize DHS's progress in implementing a strategy to 
interdict and prevent human trafficking and smuggling. However, we reported that the effectiveness of such a 
strategy depends on having cleariy defined roles and responsibilities and goals and measures for assessing the 
extent to which DHS’s efforts are achieving desired outcomes. We reported that until DHS has developed a 
mechanism to better share information among the responsible agencies and the ability to evaluate the outcome 
of its efforts, DHS will not have a comprehensive strategy in place, and we concluded that DHS has not yet 
generally achieved this performance expectation. 

Immigration Performance expectation 1: Eliminate the benefit applicahon backlog and reduce application completion times to 

services 6 months 

DHS's comments: DHS expressed disagreement with our assessment of “generally not achieved." According to 
OHS, It is well on its way to eliminating the application backlog, which it reported as of September 2006 was less 
than 10,000 applications. DHS expressed concern that we penalized DHS for not including in its definition of 
backlog cases instances where information from the applicant or another agency is pending. DHS commented 
that our report does not appropriately recognize external factors beyond the department’s control— including 
delays by other agencies and the limitation on available visas. DHS also commented that our assessment for 
this performance expectation is inconsistent with other assessments made in the report that explicitly limit the 
scope of performance expectations to “DHS’s roles and responsibilities.” 

Our response: In our assessment, we noted that while DHS has made significant progress in reducing the 
number of applications pending adjudication, USCIS’s method of calculating its backlog leaves the possibility of 
individual cases pending for longer than 6 months, and USCiS stated that some applications received in 2004 
and 2005, or even earlier, may still be pending. We reported that while giving lower priority to applications for 
which a benefit would not be immediately available or were awaiting action outside of USCIS is a reasonable 
approach to backlog reduction, those applications — 1 million as of September 2006— were awaiting 
adjudication. We reported that adjudicating these applications would let applicants Know their eligibility for 
benefits and could help prevent future delays if large numbers of those benefits became available, as happened 
when a 2005 law eliminated the annual cap on asylum beneficiaries. As we believe that adjudication of these 
applications is possible, we have applied our methodology consistently for this performance expectation. In 
addition, DHS’s current data systems cannot produce backlog information based on the date of the filing of a 
benefit application, which is necessary under the congressional definition of "backlog.” USCIS has also not yet 
demonstrated that it has overcome long-standing technology problems which have contributed to the backlog in 
the first place, 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Performance expectation 3: Establish a timetable for reviewing the program rules, business processes, and 
procedures for immigration b^efit applications 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment of “generally not achieved” is not supported by the 
facts or documents provided to us. DHS noted that it has grouped its existing transactions into four major types 
of transactions handled — citizenship, immigrant, humanitarian, nonimmigrant — and has developed a timetable to 
implement improved processes for each of these four ty^aes of transactions contained in the OHS-USCiS 
Transformation Program Office FY 2007 Expenditure Plan. DHS expressed concern that we had not considered 
this timetable in our assessment. 

Our response: DHS provided us tfte FY2007 Transformation Expenditure Plan, which we fully considered as 
part of our assessment, The plan contained general timetables for reviewing each activity by fiscal year. The FY 
2007 Expenditure Plan states that the timelines and actual costs incurred will depend on the specific acquisition 
strategy defined for each increment. Additionally. DHS reported that it will prepare a detailed timetable for 
reviewing program rules, business processes, and procedures for each benefit category once it awards the 
contract. Until it does so, we concluded that DHS has generally not achieved this expectation. 

Performance expectation 5: Develop new programs to prevent future backlogs from developing 
DHS’s comments: According to DHS, our report does not give proper credit to the department's significant 
transformation efforts to increase resources, improve customer service, and modernize business practices 
relating to benefits applications. DHS expressed concern that we did not consider the issuance of a rule to 
adjust the Immigration and Naturalization Benefit Application and Petition Schedule to adjust fees collected for 
benefit applications. DHS stated that this adjustment will provide a stable source of revenue to support a 
significant reduction in processing times. 

Our response: In our assessment for this performance expectation, we recognize revisions made by DHS to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Benefit Application and Petition Schedule, We recognize that raising fees may 
provide the agency with additional revenue and support its efforts to reduce processing times. However, we 
believe that raising fees alone will not ensure the prevention of future backlogs. Moreover, USCIS has initiated 
various programs to help reduce processing times, but these programs are still in the pilot stages and, in some 
cases, DHS has not yet assessed their results to determine the extent to which they could be implemented on a 
national basis. 

Performance expectation 12: Establish training programs to reduce fraud in the benefits process 
DHS ‘s comments: According to DHS, it has developed a uniform training course for all officers. DHS also stated 
that it has identified certain fraud schemes that are unique to specific application processes and/or prevalent in 
geographical areas. The department consequently has provided specialized training to certain officers who 
handle these particular types of matters or who are stationed in certain locations above and beyond the unifoim 
training provided to all officers. Instead of recognizing the achievements of these programs, DHS commented 
that our report appears to base its assessment of "generally not achieved" on the "appropriatejnessf of the 
training, which appears to be an inconsistency of methodology. 

Our response: In our assessment, we recognize USCIS's training programs focused on detecting fraud in the 
benefits process. However, DHS did not provide us with evidence on the extent to which it has taken actions to 
ensure that its training courses have been distributed and implemented appropriately across all of its field 
offices. DHS also did not provide us with evidence that it has taken actions to ensure that all staff receive 
training appropriate to their roles and responsibilities in adjudicating certain types of applications. Therefore, our 
assessment was not based on our evaluation of the appropriateness of the training but, rather, that DHS did not 
provide us with evidence showing that its staff have received the training applicable to their roles and 
responsibilities, which we believe is a key part of establishing programs to reduce benefit fraud. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Performance expeciation 14: Imfdement a fmud assessment program to reduce benefit fraud 
DHS's comments: DHS commented that the benefit fraud assessments it has conducted to date have provided 
useful baseline data to assist in the development of a comprehensive strategy. DHS reported that its 
assessments have resulted in procedural and regulatory changes to minimize certain types of fraud. DHS 
commented that our report states that it has not developed and demonstrated the success of a strategy for 
conducting assessments, while an earlier draft indicated that DHS had not provided evidence of recently 
completed assessments. 

Our response: In our assessment, we noted that DHS has completed fraud assessments for three benefits types 
and expects to issue final reports on four others later in fiscal year 2007, However, we noted that USCIS has not 
yet developed and implemented a comprehensive strategy for conducting fraud assessments, which we believe 
is a key part of this expectation for DHS to implement a fraud assessment program. With regard to DHS’s 
comments on differences between our final report and an earlier draft, for all of the performance expectations, 
we disclosed our preliminary analysis and assessments to DHS, received and analyzed the additional 
documents and statements from DHS officials, and updated our preliminary assessments based on the 
additional inputs. 

Aviation security Performance expectation 2: Establish standards and procedures for effective airport perimeter security 

DHS’s comments: DHS ccwnmented that our assessment for this performance expectation does not recognize 
the significance of the steps the department has taken in conjunction with airports and airlines to enhance 
perimeter security, such as inspection of vehicles at access gates and assessments of new technologies. DHS 
also noted that it provided us with documentation outlining the department’s full compliance with relevant 
requirements established by the Aviation and Transportation Security Act. TSA commented that per Aviation 
and Transportation Security Act requirements, it has developed the Aviation inspection Plan, which is based on 
an analytical risk assessment process evaluated threats, vulnerabilities, and potential consequences, and Is 
reviews and updated every year. Further, DHS commented that we did not give sufficient consideration to the 
department's action plan for addressing recommendations from our 2004 report on airport perimeter security. In 
addition, DHS commented that it is difficult to precisely measure the deterrent effect of its measures for airport 
perimeter security. 

Our response: In making our assessment, we considered all documents provided by DHS on steps taken to 
enhance airport perimeter security, including updated summaries of departmental policies and procedures and 
plans to assess relevant technology. While DHS has taken actions to enhance perimeter security, the 
department did not provide evidence that these actions have resulted in effective airport perimeter security, and 
it did not provide sufficient information or documentation that it had addressed alt of the relevant requirements 
contained in the Aviation and Transportation Security Act and recommendations from our 2004 report. For 
example, DHS did not provide documentation showing that TSA has met an Aviation and Transportation 
Security Act requirement to recommend to airport operators commercially available measures or procedures for 
preventing unauthorized access to secured airport areas. In keeping with this requirement, we recommended in 
our 2004 report that DHS compile the results of technology assessments— those conducted by TSA as well as 
independent assessments by airport operators — and communicate the integrated results of these assessments 
to airport operators. DHS did not provide us with evidence that it has fully addressed this recommendation. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Performance expectation 3: Establish standards and procedures to effectively control access to airport secured 
areas 

DHS’s comments: DHS comments that <xir assessment for this performance expectation does not recognize 
the significance of the steps the department has taken to effectively control access to airport secured areas, 
such as development of the Aviation Direct Access Screening Program— which provides for the random 
screening of employees attempting to access secure areas— and background checks of employees before they 
are granted identification media, DHS noted that while it is difficult to precisely measure the deterrent effect of 
these actions, the department has determined ttial a random, risk-based approach to controlling access to 
secured areas is more effective than creating stationary screening stations. DHS also commented that it 
provided us with documentation outlining the department's full compliance with relevant requirements 
established by the Aviation and Transportation Security Act. Further. DHS stated that we did not give sufficient 
consideration to their action plan for addressing recommendations from our 2004 report. 

Our response: In making our assessment, we considered ai! documents provided by DHS on steps taken to 
strengthen access controls of secured areas, including updated information on its efforts to enhance security 
procedures for gate screening and security measures for issuing personnel identification media. While DHS has 
taken actions to enhance procedures for controlling access to airport secured areas, it did not provide us with 
evidence that these actions have resulted in effective access control for airport secured areas, and the DHS IG 
has identified continuing weaknesses in DHS’s procedures to prevent unauthorized workers from accessing 
secured airport areas. Additionally, DHS did not provide sufficient information or documentation that it had 
addressed all of the relevant requirements contained in the Aviation and Transportation Security Act and 
recommendations from our 2004 report. For example, DHS did not provide documentation that TSA has met an 
Aviation and Transportation Security Act requirement to require vendors who have direct access to aircraft and 
to the airfield to develop security programs. We also did not receive documentation from DHS showing that the 
department had complied with our 2004 report recommendation to provide guidance and prioritized funding to 
aiiports for enhancing the security of the commercial aiiport system as a whole. 

Performance expectation 14: Develop and implement an advanced prescreening system to allow DHS to 
compare domestic passenger information to the Selectee List and No Fly List 

DHS's comments,- DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation does not recognize 
the department’s progress in achieving milestones in its multiyear effort. DHS also believes that we did not 
consider all of the evidence the department provided detailing the Secure Flight program’s mission needs, 
concept of operations, management plans, system requirements, acquisition plans, testing/evaluation plans, 
privacy assessments, and the related schedules. 

Our response: In making our assessment, we considered the documents provided by DHS on Secure Flight’s 
various plans, assessments and requirements, and concept of operations. As we have previously reported, DHS 
has on numerous occasions missed key development and implementation milestones it had established for the 
Secure Flight program. Due in part to DHS not following a disciplined development process for Secure Right in 
2006, DHS halted development of the program to begin a “rebaselining" which involves TSA reassessing 
program goals, requirements, and capabilities. DHS has since made some program changes and is continuing 
its efforts to develop Secure Flight. However, DHS has not yet completed development efforts for the program 
and has not yet implemented it. In addition, as this report provides an assessment of progress made by DHS 
during its first 4 years, we believe that it is appropriate to assess DHS's progress in achieving this performance 
expectation. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Performance expectation 15: Develop and implement an international passenger prescreening process to 
compare passenger information to terrorist watch lists before aircraft departure 
DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation prematurely 
assesses the department’s progress on a long-term goal. The department noted that the Secure Right Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making and the Pre-Departure Advanced Passenger Information System Final Rule are 
scheduled to be published in the coming months. According to DHS, these rulemakings wiii piece the 
department on track to implement pre-departure international passenger screening. DHS commented that it 
does not appear that we considered these proposed rulemaldngs in making our assessment. 

Our response: We considered the DHS proposed rulemaking for Advanced Passenger information System as 
part of our assessment for this performance expectation. We did not consider the Secure Flight Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making because DHS stated that it would be published in the coming months. However, we 
have identified problems with imf^ementation of the international prescreening process and have found that full 
Implementation of an integrated domestic and international prescreening process is still several years away. In 
addition, as this report provides an assessment of progress made by DHS during its first 4 years, we believe 
that it Is appropriate to assess DHS’s progress in achieving this performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 18: Deploy checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities 
DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation does not recognize 
the department’s progress and does not consider the practical limitations inherent in developing and deploying 
new technologies. According to DHS, it is constantly deploying existing and developing new technologies to 
reduce checkpoint vulnerabilities, in addition. DHS noted that we did not consider other efforts in addition to 
checkpoint technologies that have effectively reduced vulnerabilities, such as updated procedures to detect 
explosives, enhanced training for transportation security officers, specially-trained canine teams, and 
deployment of transportation security officers specifically trained in behavior recognition and bomb appraisal. 
Our response: We recognize in our assessment of performance expectation 17 that DHS has generally 
achieved the expectation to develop and test checkpoint technologies to address vulnerabilities. DHS has made 
some enhancements to currently deployed technologies such as to metal detectors and x-ray machines. DHS is 
also pilot testing new technologies. However, OHS has had limited initial deployments of technology to provide 
additional levels of explosives security at checkpoints. Further, DHS reported in 2007 that extensive deployment 
of new technologies wilt not be realized for another 2 years. In addition, in our assessments for other 
performance expectations, we recognized DHS’s efforts, other than technologies, to reduce vulnerabilities. For 
example, we considered DHS's updated procedures to detect explosives and the implementation of a training 
for transportation security officers in behavioral recognition and bomb appraisal in our assessment for 
performance expectation 16— develop and implement processes and procedures for physically screening 
passengers at airport checkpoints— and concluded that DHS generally achieved that expectation. 

Surface Performance expectation 3: issue standards for securing surface transportation modes 

transportation DHS’s comments: DHS commented that while our assessment for this performance expectation recognized the 

security department's issuance of standards related to mass transit and passenger and freight rail, it did not consider 

standards issued by the department in other transportation modes, including highways and pipelines. DHS 
noted that it developed and provided us with draft Security Action Items that contain standards, addressing 
personnel security, access coniroi, and en route security for highway modality. DHS also outlined voluntary 
“smart practices’’ it has issued for pipeline security. 

Our response: DHS has developed draft Security Action Items that contain standards related to highways, but 
has not yet finalized these standards. In general, the standards that have been issued are voluntary, and DHS 
has not identified whether these will be made mandatory. Moreover, the department did not provide us with 
documentation that it had developed standards for pipeline security. In accordance with our methodology and in 
absence of documentation verifying these standards, we concluded that DHS has generally not achieved this 
performance expectation. 
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Performance expectation 4: Conduct compliance inspections for surface transportation systems 
DHS’s comments: DHS believes that white our assessment recognizes that the department has conducted 
compliance inspections for mass transit, passenger rail, and freight rail, we did not give DHS credit for these 
compliance inspections or progress made in other areas. DHS outlined its efforts to conduct inspections for 
freight rail and mass transit systems and noted that Baseline Assessment and Security Enhancements reviews 
have been compieted on 38 transportation systems. 

Our response: in our assessment, we recognize DHS's efforts to conduct compliance inspections for surface 
transportation systems, including its Baseline Assessment and Security Enhancements reviews. Although DHS 
has deployed inspectors to conduct compliance inspections and carry out other security activities for mass 
transit, including passenger rail, and freight rail modes. OHS did not provide us with evidence that it has 
conducted compliance inspections for other surface transportation modes or information on whether the 
department believes compliance inspections are needed for other modes. In addition, we have reported that 
DHS's role of Inspectors in enforcing security requirements has not been fully defined, and DHS did not provide 
us with documentation on its efforts to better define these roles. 

Maritime security Performance expectation 16: Develop a long-range vessel-tracking system to improve maritime domain 
awareness 

DHS's comments: DHS stated that the assessment of “generaliy not achieved" demonstrates the problem of 
rating multi-year programs on the basis of whether total implementation has already been achieved, and the 
department provided examples of the progress it has made in achieving this expectation, DHS stated that by the 
end of 2007 the Coast Guard will receive identification and tracking information for vessels in U.S, waters in the 
vicinity of 55 critical ports and 9 coastal areas. The department also said that it is working to establish a Long 
Range identification and Tracking system that will provide for globa! information on all U.S. flagged vessels 
required to carry transponders arid information on all U.S.-bound vessels regardless of flag state within 1000 
miles. Further, DHS stated that there are other vessel-tracking programs that fulfill the requirement for a long- 
range vessel tracking system. The department said that these programs are sensitive and consequently could 
not provide additional details in its comments. 

Our response: While we understand that the development of a long-range vessel-tracking system is in process, 
our report is Intended to provide an assessment of DHS's progress after 4 years. OHS has made progress in 
developing a long-range vessel-tracking and has vessel-tracking capabilities in place. However, based on 
publicly available information, it has not yet completed the development of its Long Range Identification and 
Tracking system that can provide coverage up to nautical 2,000 mites and is consistent with international 
treaties, conventions, and agreements. We believe this is key to DHS achieving this performance expectation. 
DHS has reported that the Coast Guard has vessel-tracking capabilities, but noted that work is needed in the 
processing, display, and training in the use of this information. In addition. DHS has reported that it has worked 
and is continuing to work with the International Maritime Organization to develop a long-range vessel tracking 
system and that an international agreement to implement a global tracking system by the end of 2008 has been 
reached. 
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Emergency Performance expectation 4: Ensure the capacity and readiness of disaster response teams 

preparedness and qi-is's comments: DHS believes that we did not give sufficient consideration to its disaster response team 

response capacity and readiness improvements and wjtlined its various teams' capabilities. In particular, DHS highlighted 

its teams' response times following recent storms. DHS also reported that it is developing standardized doctrine, 
policies, response metrics, and operating procedures to support its new rapidly deployable response teams. 

Our response: We considered all of the infoimation provided by DHS on the capacity and readiness of its 
disaster response teams. DHS did not provide us with evidence that it has yet developed readiness indicators 
for most of its disaster response teams, which indicates that DHS cannot yet ensure the capacity and readiness 
of those teams. More broadly, DHS did not provide us with documentation of its teams' readiness and capacity, 
such as documentation on the results of exercises, tests, or after-action reports on the small-scale disasters in 
which the teams have been used. On the basis of our methodology and as DHS did not provide us with 
evidence verifying its disaster teams’ readiness and capacity, we concluded that DHS has generally not 
achieved this performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 7: EsiaMsh a single, all-hazards national response plan 

DHS’s comments: DHS believes that we did not properly recognize the current National Response Plan, issued 
in 2004, and its annexes and Catastrophic Incident Supplement. DHS noted that the National Response Plan is 
being used daily to respond to incidents and is a "living document that will be regularly reviewed and revised." 
DHS also commented that the existing National Response Plan will be implemented in response to incidents 
that occur before the issuance of a revised plan and that there will be a transition process used in conjunction 
with issuance of any revised plan. DHS noted that our view that the National Response Plan will negatively 
impact the ability to fully train, exercise, and develop new implementation plans is flawed. 

Our response: in our assessment for this performance expectation, we recognize DHS's issuance of the 
National Response Plan and its Catastrophic Incident Supplement. However, the lack of clarity and 
understanding of key roles and responsibilities under the plan was a major cause of many of the problems 
experienced in the response to Hurricane Katrina, and the changes made to the plan in 2006 only partially 
addressed these issues. Until the final revised plan Is issued, federal, state, and local agencies cannot complete 
and test through exercises their operational plans for implementing any revised roles and responsibilities under 
the plan. For example, the Red Cross has said that its revised role in mass care and shelter will not take place 
until the National Response Plan review process is complete and all changes are approved. Moreover, the 
Secretary's recent designation of Principal Federal Officials and Federal Coordinating Officers raised new 
questions in Congress and among state and local officials regarding the roles and responsibilities of these 
officials and to whom they report and are responsible. In early August 2007 DHS circulated a revised version of 
the National Response Plan, now called the National Response Framework, but the Framewori< has not yet 
been formally circulated to stale and local stakeholders for review and comment. Thus, it is still uncertain when 

the revision will be finalized. 

Performance expectation 8: Coordinate implementation of a single all-hazards response plan 
DHS's comments: DHS believes that we have not given the department credit for the progress it has made in 
coordinating implementation of the existing National Response Plan. DHS commented that there has been 
extensive training, exercises, and planning efforts with federal, state, and local partners on implementation of 
the plan. DHS also noted that the coordinated responses to 97 major disaster declarations since Hurricane 
Katrina have allowed for greater coordination in the implementation of the National Response Plan. 

Our response: Although DHS has said that it has coordinated responses to 97 major disaster declarations since 
Hurricane Katrina, none of these have been disasters of the scope of a major hurricane or catastrophic disaster. 
DHS did not provide us documentation on how coordination has been improved and assessed, how its training 
programs have contributed to more effective coordination, and how its improved coordination efforts can be 
applied to large-scale disasters. Absent this documentation and given concerns regarding the status of the 
revised National Response Plan, we ccvrcluded that DHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. 
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Performance expectation 13: Develop tf)e capacity to provide needed emergency assistance and services in a 
timely manner 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented that its critical services, such as improved logistics tracking and capacity: 
increased disaster victim registration; and robust fraud, w^te, and abuse protection, are in place and fully 
functional. DHS noted that it has established and tested initiatives in logistics tracking and capacity, such as the 
Total Asset Visibility initiative, and has worlted closely with state and local partners to identify and address their 
needs for disaster response. DHS dso noted that it has engaged in disaster planning efforts to identify 
challenges that would result from major disasters in various areas of the nation. Overall, DHS commented that 
the majority of information it provided to us on this performance expectation was designed specifically to 
address catastrophic situations that are nearly impossible and very costly to simulate and that, in our 
assessment, we stated that it is difftcult to assess DHS-FEMA's initiatives regarding this performance 
expectation. 

Our response: In our assessment, we reported that DHS does not appear to have tested its various initiatives on 
a scale that reasonably simulates a major or catastrophic disaster and that, as a result, it is difficult to assess 
the results of DHS’s various initiatives to improve its response to a major catastrophic disaster. However, as the 
basis for our assessment we noted that DHS did not provide us with documentation verifying that its emergency 
assistance capabilities are in place and capable of providing needed services in a timely manner following any 
incident. For example, DHS did not provide us with documentation on how it determined requirements for 
prepositioning disaster supplies to assess whether DHS has achieved its intended capacity, and DHS’s 
optimization planning efforts for improvements to its logistics capabilities are still in the preliminary stages. 
According to our methodology, in the absence of documentation verifying DHS's actions, we concluded that 
DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 14: Provide timely assistance and services to individuals and communities in response 
to emergency events 

DHS's comments; DHS commented that it continues to develop and expand capabilities to provide timely 
assistance and services to individuals and communities in response to emergency events. For example, DHS 
reported undertaking initiatives and agreements to improve shelter management, support targeted registration 
assistance, and enable improved targeting of resources where needed, DHS reported that through its Public 
Assistance Program post-Katrina, DHS has obligated 80 percent of estimated assistance within an average of 
1 50 days after declaration compared to 203 days prior to Katrina and exceeding DHS’s goal of 1 80 days. OHS 
also noted that we did not recognize its achievements in updating policies, guidance, and training for debris 
removal and establishing a nationwide list of debris removal contractors. In addition, DHS commented that it has 
successfully responded to 107 major disasters, 15 emergencies, and 130 fires since Hurricane Katrina. 

Our response: During our review, DHS did not provide us with documentation verifying the actions it has taken 
to provide timely assistance to individual and communities in response to emergency events. Moreover. DHS 
did not provide us with the results of tests or exercises of its emergency assistance and service capabilities. In 
the absence of such documentation verifying DHS’s claims of actions taken to improve its capabilities, we 
concluded that DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
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Performance expectation 15: Implement a progmm to improve interoperable communications among federal, 
state, and local agencies 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment does not fully credit the department for progress made 
by its Office of Emergency Communications and Office for Interoperability and Compatibility in improving federal 
agencies' interoperable communication cap«a3llities. DHS outiined several initiatives aimed at developing 
programs related to interoperable communications, highlighting its integrated Wireless Network to provide the 
Departments of Justice, Homeland Security, and Treasury wtii a consolidated federal wireless communications 
service. DHS noted that this r^tworit is aimed particularly at improving federal interoperability. DHS also noted 
that our report did not consider the practical realities associated with developing a communications system that 
will accommodate more than 50,000 emergency response agencies and where nearly 90 percent of the 
communications infrastructure is owned at the local level. 

Our response: We considered all of the information and documentation provided by DHS on its efforts to 
implement a program to improve interoperable communications among federal, state, and local agencies. 
However, OHS is in the process of evaluating federal agencies’ interoperable communications capabilities and 
did not provide us with documentation on its actions to improve interoperability between federal agencies and 
state and local agencies, which we believe is a key part of communications interoperability. In addition, as 
previously reported, the Integrated Wireless Network is mostly focused on improving interoperability among 
federal agencies, and the level of interoperability that state and local agencies will have with federal first 
responders on this network has not yet been decided. In our assessment, we reported that until a more 
concerted effort is made promote federal interoperability, overall progress in improving communications 
interoperability would remain limited. 

Performance expectation 1 7: Increase the development and adoption of interoperability communications 
standards 

DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation does not fully 
recognize the significant progress made by the department and appears to be based on shifting criteria used to 
evaluate DHS's progress. DHS outlined actions it has taken to increase the development and adoption of 
interoperability communications standards, including partnering with various entities to accelerate the Project 25 
standards to develop and generate interoperable and compatible voice communications equipment irrespective 
of the manufacturer. DHS noted that our assessment is premature and inconsistent with the language of the 
performance expectation to increase the development and adoption of interoperability communications 
standards. 

Our response: Our criteria for evaluating whether or not DHS has generally achieved this performance 
expectation did not change. DHS has taken actions to increase the development and adoption of interoperability 
communications standards, but more work needs to be done. In addition to completing undefined subsets of the 
standards, ambiguities in the defined subsets must be resolved in order to enable interoperability with radios 
built to these standards. 
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Performance expectation 20: Provide guidance and technical assistance to first responders in developing and 
implementing interoperable communktations capabilities 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment does not fully credit the department for progress made 
by its Office of Emergency Communications and Office for Interoperability and Compatibility. In its comments, 
DHS outlined several initiatives aimed at developing guidance and technical assistance related to interoperable 
communications, including the Interoperable Communications Technical Assistance Program. DHS noted that 
our assessment regarding SAFECOM’s guidance and tools was based largely on limited feedback from four 
states and selected localities and that its experience suggests that numerous other entities have had success in 
using SAFECOM’s guidance and tools. 

Our response; As the basis for our assessment, we noted that (1) several states and localities were not aware of 
SAFECOM tools and guidance or did not find them useful and (2) OHS is in the process of developing measures 
to assess the extent of the use of its tools and guidance, but has not yet developed those measures. In addition, 
DHS did not provide us with ckwumentation on states’ and localities' use of guidance and tools or on the extent 
to which states and localities have found the guidance and toots useful, In accordance with our methodology 
and in the absence of such documentation, we concluded that DHS has generally not achieved this 
performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 21: Provide assistance to state and local governments to develop alPhazards plans 
and capabilities 

DHS's comments: DHS commented that it has provided meaningful assistance to state and local governments 
to develop all-hazards plans and capabilities and outlines examples of this assistance in its comments. For 
example, DHS commented that our assessment largely relies on outdated GAO and DHS !G reports and does 
not reflect the department’s recent efforts to include language in grant guidance to supports state and local 
governments’ development of all-hazards plans and capabilities. DHS also commented that we reported that the 
department has been focused on funding terrorism preparedness rather than natural or all-hazards 
preparedness. DHS noted that while its National Planning Scenarios have focused in large part on terrorist 
events, this predominance is due to the fact that their unique and exacting capability requirements make them 
critical planning tools in the national effort to develop a truly all-hazards preparedness model. DHS also noted 
that in 2007 it has focused on multi-hazard mitigation with state and local governments and is engaged in efforts 
that develop state and local all-hazards capabilities. 

Our response: DHS did not provide us with documentation on the extent to which its assistance to state and 
local governments has focused on all-hazards, nor on the extent to which it has helped state and local 
governments develop all-hazards capabilities. In accordance with our methodology and in the absence of such 
documentation verifying DHS’s actions, we concluded that OHS has generally not achieved this performance 
expectation. 

Performance expectation 24: Develop a system for collecting and disseminating lessons learned and best 
practices to emergency responders 

DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment does not reflect the substantial progress the 
department has mad© in developing the Lessons Learned Information Sharing Web site nor does it consider the 
practical difficulties associated with developing an online system. OHS reported making continuous 
improvements to the system, based on user feedback, and noted that additional improvements under 
development will address most, if not all. of the issues we previously raised about the system, 

Our response: In our assessment, we recognize that DHS has developed and implemented the Lessons 
Learned Information Sharing System. In prior worit. we identified various issues with the system. DHS has 
reported taking actions to address these issues, but these actions are not yet complete. In addition, it is unclear 
whether the system is actually collecting and disseminating lessons learned and best practices to emergency 
responders. 
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Critical Performance expectation 3: Improve and enhance pubiic/private information sharing involving attacks, threats. 

infrastructure and and vulnerabilities 

key resources dhS’s comments. DHS stated that it has made significant progress in information sharing. The department 

protection highlighted a number of efforts it has made in this area, such as the establishment of the Technical Resource for 

Incident Prevention system (TRIPwire) and the National Coordinating Center for Telecommunications. Further, 
DHS stated that we did not include an assessment of the private sector utilization of the Homeland Security 
Information Network. The department ^so steted that we relied largely on previous reports that do not account 
for its recent successes and noted that the DHS IG found that five recommendations from its report Homeland 
Security Information Network Could Support Information Sharing More Effectively (OiG-06-38) are considered 
resolved. 

Our response: We reviewed DHS’s updated information and considered the material it provided. White DHS 
demonstrated that it has created a number of information sharing programs, the department did not provide 
evidence demonstrating that these programs have actually improved information sharing. Specifically, DHS did 
not provide any metrics indicating that these programs have resulted in improved information sharing with 
federal, slate, and local government or the private sector. In conducting our analysis we reviewed past and 
recent GAO and DHS IG reports concerning information sharing. Our April 2007 report, Information Technology: 
Numerous Federal Networks Used to Support Homeland Security Need to Be Better Coordinated with Key State 
and Local Information-Sharing Initiatives {GAO-07-455), found that DHS had not effectively coordinated the 
Homeland Security Information Network with key state and local initiatives and consequently faced the risk that 
information sharing is not occurring. We made four recommendations in this report. DHS concurred with three 
and indicated that it was taking actions to address each of them, In May 2007 we concluded that until DHS 
completes these efforts, such as developing an inventory of key state and local initiatives and fully implementing 
and institutionalizing key practices for effective coordination and collaboration, the department wilt continue to 
be at risk that information is not being effectively shared and that the department is duplicating state and local 
capabilities. Further, while the DHS tG stated in a July 1 1 , 2007 letter that it considered resolved the five 
recommendations in its report OlG-06-38. it also slated that the recommendations would remain open until it 
received supporting documentation from the department. DHS identified actions it has taken to address the DHS 
iG’s recommendations, and the DHS IG stated that these actions would satisfy its recommendations. However, 
the DHS IG stated that it needed evidence verifying DHS’s activities before it could consider its 
recommendations closed. 
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Performance expectation 4: Develop and enhance national analysis and warning capabilities for critical 
infrastructure 

DHS’s comments-. DHS staled that we do not give the department credit for advances it has made in achieving 
this performance expectation, particularty with regard to cyber critical infrastructure. DHS commented that in the 
area of cyber infrastructure, we inaccurately suggested that the department has provided no evidence of 
enhanced national warning capabilities. DHS also noted that our assessment does not consider the progress 
made by its Nationai Cyber Security Division to develop and enhance cyber analysis, watch and warning, and 
collaboration with the private sector. DHS described efforts the U.S. Computer Readiness Team has made to 
conduct analysis, issue warnings, and collaborate with the public and private sector. The department also stated 
that its National Communications System and ftjsion centers have contributed to its analysis and warning 
efforts. 

Our response: Our response: In previous GAO work, we reviewed the U.S. Computer Emergency Readiness 
Team and other DHS cyber security efforts. We reported that DHS through the U.S. Computer Emergency 
Readiness Team had made progress in providing analysis and warning capabilities, but had not resolved 
longstanding challenges concerning strategic analysis and warning capabilities, including methodological and 
data issues. Further, in the updated information and the response. DHS discussed several initiatives related to 
its analysis and warning capabilities. For example, it discusses a draft concept of operations for the private 
sector to handle incidents: however, until it is finalized and implemented, it is unclear whether the U.S. 

Computer Emergency Readiness Team's analysis and warning capabilities have been enhanced, Further, in the 
updated information DHS provided, the department described frie Critical Infrastructure Warning Network as an 
essential component of its warning capabilities, but the department did not provide any documentation 
demonstrating it has improved those capabilities. The department also stated that the National Communication 
System and DHS's State and Local Fusion Center Program had analytical capabilities, but did not provide 
documentation demonstrating that they have enhanced national analysis and warning capabilities. In the 
absence of documentation verifying the accomplishments of theses efforts, we concluded that DHS has 
generally not achieved this performance expectation. 

Science and Performance expectation 1: Develop a plan tor departmental research, development, testing, and evaluation 

technology activities 

DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation understates the 
significance of the department’s June 2007 Science and Technology Strategic Plan. DHS noted that the plan 
describes yearly milestones and deliverables/goals for every project within the Science and Technology 
Directorate. DHS also commented that our assessment does not give the department credit for the strategic 
plan’s description on the Science and Technology Directorate’s organizational framework and risk-based 
research portfolio management strategy. 

Our response: Our assessment recognizes the DHS Science and Technology Directorate’s various plans, 
including its June 2007 strategic plan. As noted in our assessment, this performance expectation is based on 
the requirement in the Homeland Security Act of 2002 for the department to develop a strategic plan for 
identifying priorities, goals, objectives, and policies for, and coordinating the federal government’s civilian efforts 
to identify an develop countermeasures to chemical, biological, and other emerging terrorist threats. According 
to the department, the June 2007 strategic plan does not address this requirement; therefore we concluded that 
DHS has generally not achieved this performance expectation. 
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Performance expectation 2: Assess emerging chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats and 
homeland security vulnerabilities 

DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation does not account for 
the fact that the department’s efforts to assess emerging vuinerabilities wifi always be ongoing and are not 
designed to reach a finai end-goal cwnpleUon. DHS outlined its efforts to assess threats and vuinerabilities. 
such as its completion of the Bio-Terrorism Risk Assessment in 2006, and noted that these ongoing efforts 
reflect real and meaningful progress by the department. 

Our response: In our assessment we recognize those assessments that the department has completed as well 
as those that are underway. Specifically, \Artiile DHS has completed assessments on biological and chemical 
threats, other assessments for the chemical, radiological, and nuclear sectors are underway, and we believe 
that DHS’s assessment efforts overall appear to be in the eariy stages. In addition, we recognize that DHS will 
be assessing threats and vulnerabilities on a regular basis; however, as this report provides an assessment of 
progress made by DHS during its firet 4 years, we believe that it is appropriate to reach a conclusion that DHS 
has not yet generally achieved this performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 3: Coordinate research, development, and testing efforts to identify and develop 
countermeasures to address chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and other emerging terrorist threats 
DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment for this performance expectation does not account for 
the fact that the department’s efforts to develop countermeasures will always be ongoing and are not designed 
to reach a final end-goal completion. DHS outlined its various efforts to coordinate the research and 
development of countermeasures, highlighting, for example, its collaboration with other agencies and roles and 
responsibilities as part of interagency committees. 

Our response: in our assessment we discuss DHS’s activities to coordinate the research and development of 
countermeasures. However, we have identified concerns regarding DHS's coordination efforts. For example, we 
reported that DHS has not always comprehensively collected and shared testing information on radiation portal 
monitors. In addition, we believe that until DHS more fully completes its assessments of threats and 
vulnerabilities, it may not fully know what technologies or countermeasures and associated requirements are 
needed to address identified threat and vulnerabilities. 

Human capital Performance expectation 8: Implement training and development programs in support of DHS’s mission and 
management goals 

DHS’s comments: DHS staled that the assessment of “generally not achieved” highlights the problems in using 
a binary standard to assess a multi-year program. The department staled that the Human Capital Operational 
Plan is a two year endeavor and that OHS has been meeting its targets within the plan. The department 
described several of its training and development efforts, such as DHScovery and the establishment of the 
National Capital Region Homeland Security Academy. 

Our response: While we understand that the implementation of training and development programs is in 
process, our report is intended to provide an assessment of DHS’s progress after 4 years. The Human Capital 
Operational Plan identifies 20 goals in its learning and development section, and DHS has met the 3 goals with 
deadlines earlier than June 1 . 2007. The Human Capital Operational Plan contains 4 goals with deadlines that 
fat! between June 1 , 2007 and the release of this report, but we do not have information as to whether they were 
achieved. However, as the Human Capital Operational Plan indicates, the majority of department's learning and 
development goals — the remaining 13— are yet to be implemented. Given this, we concluded that DHS had not 
yet achieved this performance expectation. 
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Performance expectation 5: Develop a compr^ensive enteiprise architecture 
DHS’s comments: DHS commented that we based our assessment on a belief that DHS had not fully 
implemented elements of our Enterprise Architecture Management Maturity Framework and that we disregarded 
its extensive consultation with stakeholder in developing its architecture. The department further commented 
that our original assessment of “generally not achtev^ was not consistent with the Office of Management and 
Budget's rating of the latest version of the department's architecture, referred to as DHS EA 2007, as a 4.3 on a 
scale from 1 to 5 for completeness. 

Our response: We disagree that our assessment does not consider the department’s progress in satisfying the 
Enterprise Architecture Management Maturity Framework or its consultation with stakeholders in developing its 
architecture, in particular, we recognized that DHS had fully implemented 24 of the 31 core elements of the 
Enterprise Architecture Management Maturity Framework, and that It solicited comments from its architecture 
stakeholders. However, we also recognized that key Enterprise Architecture Management Maturity Framewoik 
core elements had nevertheless jTot been completely implemented and that the latest version of the architecture 
that we had received and evaluated (i.e., DHS EA 2006) did not fully address stakeholder comments and 
recommendations that we had previously made aimed at adding missing architecture content. Moreover, we 
found that stakeholder commentary on this version was limited (e.g., major DHS organizations such as the 
Transportation Security Agency and Coast Guard did not even provide comments). Notwithstanding this, we 
also recognize that the department has since released a newer, more current version of its architecture (i.e., 
DHS EA 2007), which it provided to us in June 2007, and that the department reports that this version 
addresses many of our prior concerns and has been recently rated by the Office of Management and Budget as 
4.3 on a scale of 1 to 5 for completeness. Because of the considerable time and resources necessary to 
evaluate an architecture as large and complex as DHS’s, we have not had an opportunity to validate DHS's 
statements about this latest version. Moreover, we have not evaluated either the Office of Management and 
Budget’s enterprise architecture assessment methodology or how it applied the methodology in assessing DHS 
EA 2007. As a result, we do not have a basis for concluding whether this more recent version of DHS's 
architecture does or does not generally achieve this performance expectation. Accordingly, we have modified 
ouf assessment of this performance expectation to “no assessment made". 
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Performance expectation 6: Impiement a comprehensive enterprise architecture 
DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment relied on an “allegation" that the department’s 
information technology investments have not been fully aligned with its architecture. The department further 
commented that it had provided us with documentation of its methodology for assessing information technology 
investments relative to its enterprise architecture but that it appeared that we did not consider it. in addition, 

DHS commented that it has already implemented a comprehensive enterprise architecture as evidenced by the 
Office of Management and Budget’s rating of OHS EA 2007 as a 4.5 on a scale from 1 to 5 for architecture use. 
Our response: We disagree that our assessment relied on an allegation and did not consider documentation the 
department provided to us. First, our work was performed in accordance with professional auditing standards, 
and thus it in no way cites or relies on allegations. Rather, it is based on facts and evidence, or in this case the 
absence thereof. More specifically, our assessment is based on analyses that we conducted between 2003 and 
2007 related to major information technology investments (e.g., US-VISIT) in which DHS did not provide 
sufficient documentation and verifiable analysis demonstrating these investments’ alignment to any version of 
the DHS architecture. We further disagree that we did not consider documentation that the department provided 
us that it characterized in its comments as describing its methodology for assessing information technology 
investments relative to its enterprise architecture. In point of fact, we analyzed the documents the department 
provided and determined that they described a process that required information technology investment 
compliance with the enterprise architecture but did not include a methodology with detailed compliance criteria. 
In our view, the existence and application of such criteria is necessary to implementing an enterprise 
architecture. As we have previously reported and as is reflected in federal guidance and best practices, both a 
methodology and explicit criteria for determining an investment’s alignment with an enterprise architecture are 
essential to understanding the risk associated with areas of noncompliance. Accordingly, we have open 
recommendations to the department for establishing and applying both, as well as for disclosing the risks on 
major investments of not having done so. With respect to the department’s claim that the Office of Management 
and Budget’s rating on its architecture's use is evidence that it has already implemented a comprehensive 
architecture, we have no basis for commenting on the rating. However, our view is that it is not possible to 
effectively implement any enterprise architecture without an architecture compliance methodology and criteria. 
Accordingly, we have not changed our assessment of this performance expectation. 

Performance expectation 7: Develop a process to effectively manage information technology investments 
DHS’s comments: DHS commented that our assessment does not accurately reflect the department's progress 
and that it has developed processes to effectively manage information technology investments. Specifically, 

DHS stated that it had developed and distributed the Periodic Reporting, Earned Value Management, and 
Operational Analysis guidance documents tor improving the tracking and reporting of investment costs, 
schedules, and performance variances. DHS also noted that it had issued a management directive that provides 
the DHS Chief Information Officer with the authority to review and approve the Department’s entire information 
technology budget. 

Our response: We disagree that our assessment does not accurately reflect DHS’s progress in developing 
processes to effectively manage infonnation technology investments, in fact, our assessment is based, among 
other things, on the guidance documents that DHS cited and is reflected in our April 2007 report in which we 
concluded that DHS had established the management structure to effectively manage its investments but had 
yet to fully define 8 of the 1 1 related policies and procedures that are defined in the GAO Information 
Technology Investment Management Framework. For example. DHS's procedures for selecting investments did 
not cite either the specific criteria or steps for prioritizing and selecting new information technology proposals. In 
written comments on our April report, DHS agreed with our report. In addition, we agree that DHS issued a 
directive expanding the authori^ of the Chief Information Officer, as we recognized in assessing the Chief 
Information Officer’s roles and responsibilities as generally achieved. However, this directive does not affect our 
findings and conclusions relative to the 8 policies and procedures in our framework that were not satisfied. As a 
result, our assessment remains as generally not achieved. 
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Mission/ 

management area Summary of DHS’s comments and our response 

Performance expectation 8: Implement a process to effectively manage information technology investments 
DHS's comments: DHS commented that our assessment does not accurately reflect the department’s progress. 
In particular, the department stated that it has implemented an information technology acquisition review 
process to improve the alignment of infoimatiwr technology purchases to the department's homeland security 
mission and architecture, fn addition, DHS reported that its information technology portfolio management 
program incorporates specific management processes to improve the balance of investments to more effectively 
meet departmental goals and objectives. 

Our response: We disagree that our assessment does not accurately reflect DHS' progress in implementing 
processes to effectively manage infoirnation technology investments. Our assessment is based on our April 
2007 report in which we concluded that DHS had not fully implemented any of the key practices in the GAO 
Information Technology Investment Management Framework associated with actually controlling investments at 
either the project or the portfolio level. For example, we reported that the investment review boards had not 
conducted regular reviews of investments and that while control activities were sometimes performed, they were 
not performed consistently across information technology projects. In commenting on our report, DHS agreed 
with our findings and recommendations. As a result, our assessment remains as generally not achieved. 

Source: GAO anarysis. 


As arranged with your offices, unless you publicly announce the contents 
of this report earlier, we plan no further distribution until 30 days after the 
date of this report. At that time, we will send copies of this report to the 
Secretary of Homeland Security, the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and appropriate congressional committees. We will also make 
copies available to others upon request- In addition, the report will be 
available at no charge on GAO’s Web site at http://www.gao.gov. 

If you or your staff has any questions regarding this report, please contact 
me at (202) 512-8777, or rabkinn@gao.gov. Contact points for each mission 
and management area are listed in appendix I. Contact points for our 
Offices of Congressional Relations and Public Affairs may be found on this 
last page of this report. GAO staff who made m^or contributions to this 
report are listed in appendix III. 



Norman J. Rabkin 

Managing Director, Homeland Security and Justice Issues 
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Appendix I: Key GAO Contacts for DHS 
Mission and Management Areas 

Border Security 

Richard Stana, Director, Homeiand Security and Justice, 202-512-8816 

Jess Ford, Director, International Affairs and Trade, 202-512-4128 

Immigration Enforcement 
and Immigration Services 

Richard Stana, Director, Homeland Security and Justice, 202-512-8816 

Aviation Security 

Cathleen Berrick, Director, Homeland Security and Justice, 202-512-3404 

Surface Transportation 
Security 

Cathleen Berrick, Director, Homeland Security and Justice, 202-512-3404 

Katherine Siggemd, Director, Physical Infrastructure, 202-512-2834 

Maritime Security 

Stephen L. Caldwell, Director, Homeland Security and Justice, 

202-512-9610 

Emergency Preparedness 

William 0 Jenkins, Jr., Director, Homeland Security and Justice, 

and Response 

202-512-8757 

Linda Koontz, Director, Information Technology, 202-512-7487 

Critical Infrastructure and 
Key Resources Protection 

Eileen R. Larence, Director, Homeland Security and Justice, 202-512-8777 

David A. Powner, Director, Information Technology Management Issues, 
202-512-9286 

John R. Stephenson, Director, Natural Resources and Environment, 
202-512-3841 

Science and Technology 

Gene Alo^, Director, Natural Resources and Environment, 

202-512-3841 

Keith Rhod^, Chief Technologist, 202-512-6412 
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Appendix I: Key GAO Contacts for DHS 

Mission and Mana^ment Areas 

Acquisition Management 

John P. Hutton, Director, Acquisition Management and Sourcing, 
202-512-4841 

William T. Woods, Director, Acquisition Management and Sourcing, 
202-512-4841 

Financial Management 

McCoy Williams, Director, Fln^cial Management and Assurance, 
202-512-9095 

Human Capital 

Management 

J. Christopher Mihm, Managing Director, Strategic Issues, 202-512-6806 

Information Technology 
Management 

Randolph Hite, Director, Information Technology, 202-512-3439 

Gregory Wilshusen, Director, Information Technology, 202-512-6244 

Real Property Management 

Mai k Goldstein, Director, Physical Infrastructure, 202-512-2834 
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Appendix II: Comments from the Department 
of Homeland Security 


t S. ItapanBicBiul'iloifKlaiid 
WailimgEon, IK .105^8 

® Homeland 
Security 

July 20. 2007 


Mr. David Walker 
Comptroller (icoeraJ 
U.S. Government Accountal^ity Office 
441 G Sired. N.W. 

U'tedtingion, D.C. 20548 

Dea‘ Comptroller General Walker; 

The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) appreciates the opportunity to review and provide 
ciMnmcnu OT the drafi report submitted by die Government Accountability OlTicc (GAO) 
entitled Department n/ Homeland Security. Progress Report on Implementaiion of Mission and 
Management functions (G.AO Report). -As you know, this report looks at the Dqjartmcnt'* first 
four v'cars although GAO has repeatedly observed that 'successtu! transformations of targe 
organuations, even those faced with Jess strenuous retirganizations than DHS. can take at least 
five to seven years to achieve. " 

To conduct itsbnvad study. GAO devised 171 individual perfbmmnce cxpeciaiions, categoriiwd 
into 14 mission and miuwgcmeni areas. GAO assessed DHS as having ''Generally Achievetl" 78 
of those performance expectations. We were {fieased to see that GAO recognized our progress in 
these areas. We disagree, however, with many of GAO's remaining assessments (including 
those discussed in the Enclosure). W'hile we disagree with many of the conclusions reached by 
GAO and with the meihodologicui approach that was used, we are very appreciative of the frank 
and open vonirounicotion with GAO that has been established during recent months and the firtal 
Stages of GAO's work on this reptvrt. We look forward to eoniinuing this cooperative approach. 

Wc continue to believe, Iwwevcr. (hot the GAO Report is based on a flawed methodology that 
results in an inaccurate representation of the Department's progress and fails to accurately re.ncct 
(he Oepartmew's progress in many specific program areas. This is not the first time that the 
Dt^utnment has expressed concerns over tlie methudolugy and content of the CAO Report. 

In late February 2007. GAO provided the Department on initial Statement of Facts, which 
evaluated the Department's progress over its first four years. GaO oificials relied almost 
exclusively on previous, omdat^ repons to rate the Depariroent's pertofmanue on a subjective, 
binary scale of “Generally Addressed" or "Generally Not Addressed.” GAO indicated that an 
assessment of "Generally Addressed” was given where analysts determined that DHS had 'oiken 
steps to efiectively satisfy mo.si of the key elements of the pe.rtbrinance expectation.” <JAO 
neither defined •‘effectively satisfy." nor identified the key elements or criteria associated with 
each perfi^mancc expectation. Accordingly, the initial Statement of Facts and its asseswinents 
provided link iasight into how GAO had evaluated the Department’s activities. 
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of Homeland Leonty 


After personally tetiewing dw initial Statement ofl-'acts. Seeretaty CherioiT wrote to you on 
March 7. 2007 expressing his concerns and offering to work with GAO "to ensure the final GAO 
slatemerw fully reflect{edj die Depanmeni's achicvenients o% cr tiie past four years.'" Shortiy 
thereafter, the Deparnnct« provided GAO with thousands of pages of documents explaining how 
key pm^ams were on track and a detailed iOO-pius-page explanation of the Depanntenc's 
ovcrtdl progress. Over many weeks, the Department continued to provide additional 
documenl^ion and meet widt GAO officials to demonstrate how DHS was addressing varioiK 
program areas and pciformance expecuitons. 

In late May 2007, GaO officials submitted a Revised Statement of Facts which altered the 
standard forjudging the DepartmenCs progress without prior warning or consultation with the 
Department. Specifically, the Revised Stnemenc of Facts indicated that the Department's 
progress would now be rated a.s “Generally Achitvvd' or “Cleneraliy Not AcAieved," rather than 
as "Gcncndly A<W«.we<f‘ or "Generally tifAAddrexsed. " The practical differences between 
these .standards go well beyond semantics, as the cliange reflects a difference in how the 
performance expect^uions would be perceived- "addressed" .suggc.sts that a program is on track, 
whereas "Hchlcvcd'’ indicates fittal completion. In addition. GAO still did not articulate the “key 
eiements, ■ end-goals to be “achieved." how these gtvals wert' set and by whom. 

Based on this new standard, GaO downgraded its wsscssments of the Department in 21$ 
perfoimancc expectations to •Oencfally Not Achieved " In 24 such instances, the Department 
went from "No Assessment Made" to "Ocnerally Not Achieved.” These changes were 
pankularty surprising in light of the extensive doctanemaiion and materials describing the 
Department's progress and the successes of its programs and activities that were provided to 
GAO. As discuss^ below and in the Hnclosure. we believe the downgraded assessments are not 
.suppe^ed by the facts. 

TTic binary ‘•Achieved”/''N'ot Achieved" standard ultimately adopted by GAO is particularly ill- 
equipped (0 evaluate the Department's progre.ss accurately in a multi-year endeavor, especially 
when DHS is only a few years into the project. For example, allhoagli GAO officials have 
indicated that the Depanmeni’s Stscurc Border Initiative |SBI) is “on a tr^cctory" towards 
uchievement the Department received a score of "GerieralJy Not Achieved” in this performance 
expectation because it had not yet fully completed the goals of the entire SBf program. GAO's 
assessments of multi-year programs arc thus at odds wuh GAO’s own disclaimer that its 
assessments are "not meant to imply that DIB should have fully acKiev'cd the .performance 
expectation by the end of its fourth year.” 

Wc are ^so concerned with the apparent shifting of tlic already noniransparent criteria for the 
performance expectations used by GAO to a.ssess the Department. In many instances wlwrc the 
Department provided GAO with supplemental inlbrmarion which wc believe directly addressed 
specific criteria discussed in the initial or Revised Statement of Facts, GAO scknowlcxlges 
DHS's nevv information, yet cither does not fully consider its signiftettnee, or includes additional 
criteria for that performance expectation that wore not previously provided to the Department. !n 
some cas«. this new criteria contained in the GAO Report goes beyoitd the scope of the 
pcrtbrmance expectation itself For instance, GAO's as.WMment of the lyepartmeni’s efforts to 
implement a strategy to detect and interdict illegal Hows of cargo, dmg.s, and other items 
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iilustrates this pmut. Tlw Revised Staanuent of Facte indicated Chat C5 AO's assessment 
based in part un GAO's belief dwt «« Department had not esublished or met mdeslones for 
achieving Tclcvant grate. Alter GAO was provided with information to the contrary, GAO 
simply dropped its refeiencc » foose criteria and added language regarding new cmena, 
includinu the critietMn that the Securing America's Borders at the Ports oi Entry Strategic Plan 
was "intbcearlvst^csofinipleincotation.” Notably - where the perfi>rniance expectation asks 
whether the Dqpartmcttt has •‘Ht^dcmcntcd’' a strategy - GAO’s observation actually supports an 
assesancM of ‘KtencraJly Achteved'’ rather than the assessment given by G AO. 

Moreover there appears to have beetr no eftbrt to -nonnalize" the pavccss by which GAO 

officials made assessments across the entire spectrum of 171 pertbrmanee cxpcctatroas, Asa 

result, G.AO analysts in various miM»ion and management areas could have evaluated the 
Department' s performance differently. The Vi^ue descriptions of ‘•Generally Addressed" - and 
subsequently of "Generally Achieved” - do not appear to provide detailed guidance to suppi® 
tlKsc dcicrminatjons. Therefore it is difficult to understand the level of consistency applied in 
evaluating the performance expectation criteria or the assessments based upon them. 

Furthermore, ibe GAO Report treats a« of the performance expectations as if they were of cquBl 
.significance, While ail of the 1 71 performance cxpectutions included in the GAO Report are 
importfmt. they are not of the same ;moTiiy whett it comes to sccuririg the nation's homeland. 
GAO admits that it did not weigh the relationship between each performance expectation with 
the Department’s overall priorities and nti.ssion. !n contrast, the Department uses a risk^iased 
approach to consider its ov erall priorities and mission in chivising where to focus its limited 
resources. The GAO Report irtdicates that DHS has made the greatest progress in several areas 
that it identified as priorities. For example, foe Secretary has focused the Department s resources 
iw securing transponaiion modes given the nature of the September 1 1 , 2001 attacks. Die GAO 
Report recognizes lliat foe Department has indeed made great strides, giving foe Department an 
assesanent of'‘Gencrally Aditevcd" in J7 out of 50 pcrfonraace expectations in that, area. 

In addition to these methodological concenw. we fonhci believe tiiat maay of the ^ific 
assessments do not reflect the significant progress made by the Dcparimeni over the past four 
years. Prime examples include; 

• The OAO Report's assessment that the Department has "Generally Not Achieved'' foe goal 
of detecting and identifying illegal border crossings understates the importance of our 
successful efforts to deploy 6.(100 National Guard agents to ihe border, to increase Border 
Patrol staffing bv 30 pereent since 2001 , and to begin implementation of foe comprehensive 
8B1 Program. C.S. Customs and Border Protection (DUS-CBP) Bonier Patrol apprehensions 
for the first tlirce quarters of FY 2007 are down 24 pereent compared to the previous year 
along the southwest border, indicating a significant decline in illegal crass.hordet activity 
between ports of entry. The Ytuna, Arizona, and Del Rio. Texas, sectors experienced the 
greatest declines, with decreases of 68 percent and 51 pctcciit. respectively. The number of 
other-than-Mcxican alien apprehenwons dropped 48 percent along the sttufocm border. The 
decrease in other-foan-Mexican appiehensiotis reduces foe tinte agents spend transporting 
and jrtocessing. and increa-ses the time spent patrolling the border. Moreover, we have ended 
the praeDec of "catch and relea.se'' for ofocr-thati-Mcxican apprehensions aiong the border. 
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« The assesMwni fiai die Oqwuncnt has noi established standards and procedures for 

elTcctive airpoit perimeiw security and to control access to secured areas simiiariy do no give 
cOTMdMalion to the extensive documentation provided to GAO by Use Ilepartment s 
rrasqxtftauon SeoiriD' Admimslration (DHS-TSA), which demonstrates ns substantial 
prowess in these areas. As a rcsulL the rtT»rt does not give DHS proper credit in the 
ihivelqnnem of the Aviation Inspection Plan to implement the Aviation and 1 ransportauon 
Secuiity Act; and dwregards the detailed action plait addressing all GAO recommendations 
Prom itt 2004 audit. The report also does iwl retlett the many processes already in place to 
imjKOvc airport peritneict security and access controls. 

* The rcpMi's assessmnu that the Department has ‘'(jcnerally Not Achieved' ihc goal of 

cstabii^ng, coordinating, and implcmenHng a single, all hazards national response plan does 
not take into account the Oepanmeut’s achievements in this area. In fact. Ihc Department 
i«ued the National Response Plan (NRP) in December of 20M. With regard to 
irnplcmematioiu the Depanmeot has actively trained Federal, state Mid bcai govcmmeni and 
non-govemmcntal leadership and first responders since the plan's release through a formal 
roU^iut process, an on-line training courec. wurkshops. and regular excrctses. The NRP »» an 
organic document and is currently being revHewed and potentially revised to reflect lessons 
learned. In the meantime, however, the existing NRP continues to serve as a single, all- 
hazards national response plan. 

The Enclosure contains a more dciailed discussion of these and other particularly proWenwtic 
assessments contained in the GAO Report. The l>epanmeni went to great lengths to provide 
GAO with inl'ontmrion related to these and other performance expectations, taking the initiative 
to provide GAO with the detailed 100-plus-page response and other supplemental infortruKion 
referred to above. I'he Department’s cooperation in this instance reflects our continued eflorts to 
provide GAO with appropriate access tti infomtation in a timely manner. 

We arc committed to strengthening DIlS's management and opcrotiOBal capabilities, and I hope 
your final report will capture that commitment. Wc arc proud of what DHS has accomplished in 
the face of the many challenges we face. Thank you for this opportonity to comment. We look 
forward to cor.tinulng the cooperative ap(Koach that was followed in prepanng this reptwt, 


Sincerely, 


Paul A. Schneider 

llQJcr Secretary for Management 

Enclosure 
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COMMENTS FROM DHS: DEPARTMEST OF HOMELAND SECURITY, 
PROGRESS REPORT ON IMPLEMENTATION OF MISSION A?<a> 
MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 

In a(Mition to disagreeing with the methodology used by GAO, the D^artment disagrees 
with many specific assessments made in the GAO Report. This Attachment focuses on 
die major arc^ of concern for the D^rtnmnc. 

Border Security 

The Department has made great strides toward achieving its goal of securing our Nation’s 
borders. Uafommately, sixnc assessments do not accurately reflect the total progress 
made by the Department. 

Performance Expecialion 4: Implement a program to detect and identify illegal 
harder crossing$ hetwen ports of attry. The assessment of ‘'Generally Not 
Achieved” hi^lights the methodological flaw in using a binary standard to assess 
what the GAO Report acknowledges is “a imilti-ycar program.” The Department’s 
CiistOTis and Border Pn«eclion (DHS-CBP) is well on its way toward implementing 
the Sccoic Border Initiative (SBI), a comprehensive program to detect and identify 
illegal botder crossings. The SBI is currently being carried out through SBlwr sad 
other programs. The GAO Report states that “DHS has taken actions to implement 
the initiative”; but still rates this performance expectation as “Generally Not 
Achieved.” 

The mission of the SBI is to promote border security strategies that; (a) prevent 
terrorist anacks and other transnational crimes; (b) coordinate DHS efforts to ensure 
the legal entry and exit of people and goods moving across our borders; and (u) 
enforce U.S. laws at our borders. SBlncr is the component of the SBI charged with 
developing and installing technology and tactical infrastructure solutions to gain 
“cfTcccivc control” of our Natim's Orders in accordance with the mission of the SBI. 
EfTcciivc control is (he consistent ability to detect illegal entries into the United States 
and to identify, classify, and respond to illegal entries efficieotly and effectively. 

GAO officials Slated that (he report provides an assessment of "Generally Not 
Achieved," because has not beai folly deployed. GAO ofTicials, however, 
acknowledged in an exit conference that SBI is "on a trajectory’' towards achieving 
this comprehensive program to detect and identify illegal border crossings. In 
addition, the report’s criticism of the Department’s progress in implementing SBIncr 
is suiprising in light of the GAO’s previous concern that the Department was 
implementing SBW/ too quickly A February 2007 GAO Report (GAO-OT-SOO) 
recommended that DHS-CBP reduce toe extent (o which different aspects of SBinct 
were being implemented concurrently, thus lengthening the implementation process 
and delaying foil implementation of the program. 
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Dw GAO Rqxst also justifies its assessment of “Generally Not Achieved” by 
asserting that the progress that has been made on Che irapicmenlation of SBJw/ is 
■ninclear ” However, according to die definitions of the assessment standards 
repealed diroughout the GAO Rt^wrt. a rating of “No Assessment Made” is 
apprryriate when “the infonnation DHS provided did not enable [GAO} to clearly 
assess DHS's iwogrcss in achieving the performance expectation.” Thus, it appears 
that GAO officials did not follow their own ratings system or were unable to do so 
because tbe standards were never sufficiently defined. 

Fuidiermwe, the GAO Report rnentions, but does not adequately consider the 
Department’s implementation of other pro^ams and initiatives which have yielded 
si^ificant results related to preventing illegal border crossings and securing the 
border. For example, 6,000 Nation^ Guard members were di^loyed to the southwest 
border as part of Operation Jump Start and the President's initiative to secure the 
border. In addition. Border Patrol agent staffii^ has increased by over 30 percent 
since 2001. Moreover, we have ended the practice of “catch and release" for other- 
than-Mcxican apprehensions along the border. Results to date have been promising. 
DHS-CBP Border Patrol apprehensions for the first three quarters of Fiscal Year 2007 
are down 24 percent compared to the [K«vious year along the southwest border, 
iodicaiing a significant decline in illegal cross-border activity between ports of entry. 
The Yuma, Arizona, and Del Rio, Texas, sectors experienced dte greatest declines. 
withdccreasesof68pcrcentaod5I percent, respectively. Die number of oiber-than- 
Mexican alien apprehensions dropped 48 percent along the southern border. Die 
decrease in other-than-Mexican apprehensions reduces the time agenu spend 
transpMiing and [wocessing, and increases the time spent patrolling the border. 

DHS-CBP currently has effective control of 380 miles on the southwest border, plans 
to achieve effective control of 642 miles by the end of calendar year 2008. and 
anticipates having effective ttmttol over the entire southwest border by 2013. 
Nevertheless, the GAO Report as-signs low grades to these efforts because DHS, 
while on targei, does not yet have effective control over the more than 6,000 miles of 
U.S. land border. 

The GAO Report also does not consider DHS-CBP efforts toward efBsetive control 
over 'J)c northeni border. Contrary to the CAO Report’s assertion that DHS-CBP will 
not begin work on the northern border until fiscal year 2009, DHS-CBP has rrq)!cd 
the number of agents assigned to the northern border since Fiscal Year 2001. DHS- 
CBP recently initiated a Nationwide Voluntary Relocation Opportunity, which has 
brought additional, experienced agents to the U.S.f'Canadian border. In addition, the 
Deparnnent has deployed technology to provide additional coverage along the 
northein border - including ground sensors, cameras, radar, and sophisticated 
software paclcages- DHS-CBP implemented Border Security Evaluation Teams 
(BSETs) in ail eight northern border sectors to secure portions of the U.S..'Canadiaii 
border that were previously loo remote to have been monitored. Throu^ a 
partnership with the Canadian government, the Integrated Border Enforcement Team 
(IBET) enhances border integrity and security by identifying, investigating, and 
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jMwdictiog pwsons and organizations that pose a threat to national security, or are 
enga^d in other mg^zcd criminal activity. 

Petformattce E}q>taadon i: Implement a strategy to detect and interdict iliegal 
flows oj cargo, drugs, ond other Uetns into the United Stales. Hic Department 
strongly disagrees with the GAO Report’s assessment of “Generally Not Achieved." 
The GAO Report makes the assessment while at the same time acknowledges that 
DHS has taken '’actions to implement various programs to detect and interdict illegal 
flow of goods into the UniKd States." 

DHS-CBP has implemmted a strategy, known as the Securing America’s Borders at 
die Pons of totry (SASPOE) Strategic Plan, for detecting and interdicting illegal 
cargo, drug?, aod other hems before entering the United States. The SABPOE 
Strategic Plan defines a comprehensive national strategy and specifically outlines the 
Department’s efforts over the next five yeare to screen, detect, and interdict iliegal 
cargo, contraband, weapons, agricultural products and other illicit substances. The 
Strategic Plan emphasizes eight core capabilities for each port of cntiy: 

• Identifying people and goods approaching the ports; 

• Assessing the associated risk-level; 

• liKpccting all people and goods according to their assessed level of risk; 

« Detecting potential threats and inadmiasibie people and goods; 

• Enforcing the law am) taking action against violators; 

• Recording events at the pons of entry including crossings and findings: 

• Analyzing outcomes to address emerging threats; and 

• Deterring potential violators from crossing or shifting goods through the 
ports of entry. 

DHS-CBP has devcli^)cd a forma! SABPOE Implementation Plan which consists of 
intci-reiatcd programs, key activities and implementation schedules. The SABPOE 
Implementation Plan establishes detailed steps and actions required to achieve the 
specific goals and objectives presented in the SABPOE Siiategic Plan. In addition. 
DHS-CBP set up the SABPOE Implctneniaiion Division to provide oversight and 
cooidinatioo in the execution of the Strategic Plan. This Division entails senior 
executive participation and active steering committee oversight. The GAO Report 
acknowledges d«i SABPOF. “will help CBP detect and interdict iliegal flows of 
goods into the United States,’’ but grades the Department’s efforts as ‘Generally Not 
Achieved" because the Strategic Plan "is still in the early stages of implementation.’’ 

DHS-CBP also set and then successfully met several milestones related to this 
performance expectation in Fiscal Yc^ 2006. as demonstrated by the following 
activities; 

• DHS-CBP trained and deployed over 100 human detection/narcotic canine 
enforcement teams, which significantly increased the number of containers, 
vehicles, and people screened fix' illicit items; 
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• DHS^BP expanded die Container Scemity loiiiativc to five new porfc of 
enny whidi greatly added lo DHS-CBP's ability to pre-screen containers 
(destined for the United States) at foreign ports. 

• DHS-CBP himi more foan 30 additional specialists in support of the 
Cuslon»-Tfadc PaTtnecshqr Against TcrroriNti (CTPAT), resulting in titter 
control the chain and reducing the risk of iliegaily smuggled 
contralsnd; 

• DHS-CBP established a Fraudulent Document Analysis Unit to assist in the 
identification of foise and fraudulent travel documents; and 

• DHS*CBP expanded its Immigration Advisory Program (lAP) antJ achieved 
its stamtory requirentems of identifying the top 50 locations for deployment 

The GAO Report makes reference to these in^lcmcntation efforts, but we believe 
does nut properly credit DKS for meeting this performance expectation. 

The D^nmeni has abo been working with Federal, state and local partners to 
develop a strategy and itnpicmcRlacioR plan which maximizes the cf^icocy of the 
resources that are dedicated to supping the entry of illegal drugs into the United 
States along the Southwest Border. For example: 

• The Director of the Department's Office of Countemarcotics Enforcement 
(DHS-CNE) was designated 1^ the Iniemationa! Drug Control Policy 
Coordinating Commince (IDC-PCC) to serve as a Co-Chair for developing an 
Implementation Plan for the Nanonal Southwest Border Countemarcotics 
Strategy (approved by the Deputies in March 2006). 

• On August 18, 2006. DHS-CNE and the DOJ Office of the Deputy Attorney 
General (ODAG) jointly submitted the National Southwest Border 
CouRtcmarcotics Strategy and Implementation Plart to the IDC-PCC. This 
classified 23S-pagc document identifies the major goals, objectives, and 
resource requirements for closing gaps in U.8. and Mexico countemarcotics 
capabilities along the Southwest Bonier. 

• CNE is currently workings update the Implementation Plan to ensure it 
reflects recent developments in U.S.- Mexico relations. 

The GAO Report acknowledges these countemarcotics efforts, but does not assign 
what we consider to be a proper assessment on the Countemarcotics Strategy and 
Implementation Plan solely tweause it hati "only recently been developed.” 

Performenct Expectathn S: Implement initiatives related to ike security of certain 
documents used to enter the United Slates. The GAO Report’s assessment of 
•Generally Not Achieved” for this performance expectation reflects a shilling criteria 
while at the same time not taking into account external factors beyond the 
Departrnem’s control 

A prior draft of the Repon asserted that this pcrfonnaace expectation was “Generally 
Not Achieved” because OHS did not provide GAO with evidence that it had 
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addTe»~-sed risks and challenges associated with the security of travel stoeuments. DHS 
re^iondcd to GAO vriA ioforaution relating to die following programs and 
midatives: 

• The United States Visitor and Immigrant Status Indicator Technology (US- 
VISIT) program {Rovidcs the capability to biometrically compare and 
authenticate travel documents issued by DHS and the Deparmient of State to 
ntai-U.S. cirizens. Required by the Enhanced Border Security and Visa Entry 
Reform Act, DHS utilizes tha system to verify that U S. travel documents are 
authentic and confirms non-U.S. citizen identities via real-time fingerprint and 
facial recognition technology. 

DoormenU that can be verified in this manner include State Department 
issued non-immigrant visas, Border Crossing Cards (BCC) and immigrant 
visas as well as DHS issued Permanent Resident Cards (PRC), refugee travel 
documents, and re-entry pennits. 

• The US-VlSrr fiogetprint capability was implemented at air ports of entry in 
January 2004 and has expanded to al! land border pons of entry. 

• The use of digital verification and autbcntication of travel documents issued to 
aliens by DHS allows officers to compare documents presented at the time of 
issuance (including the photograph) to the physical appearance and documents 
presented at the time of travel. In this way, the officer can be assured of the 
authenticity of the document. As of October 2005, DHS-CBP had 
implemented this capability at all pons of entry for non-immigrant visas, 
immigrant visas, legal permanent resident cards, and refiigee travel 
documents. Four additional examples ofthe use of digital verification and 
authentication of travel documents include: 

• e-Passports enable officers lo evaluate the validity ofthe biographic 
information and photograph stored on the e-Passport chip. In November 
2006, DHS implemented the e-Passpoii program for the visa waiver 
countries at 2<^ primary inspection lanes at .)3 ports of entry. 

• The Consolidated Consular Database (CCD) provides additional 
informatioo on U.S. visas and passports to help determine the documents' 
authenticity. As of February 2006, ail U.S. ports of entry had access to 
CCD information, and for the single month of May 2007, the pons ran 
more than 250.000 queri<»io CCD, resulting in over l.SOO enforcement 
actions. 

• The LostfSiolcn Passpons Program provides DHS-CBP officers with the 
capability to search passports presented by travelers against the watch list 
of lost/stolen pas^ns. DHS-CBP has utilized this system for many 
years, and every primary and secondary query includes a check of 
iost/stolcn pas.sports. 
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• nie Movetncot Aiert System (RMAS) «iables DHS-CBP to 

confirm dal cotaia foreign passports arc not iost/stolen by compining the 
pasqxstinfMmatioii against records of the issuing country. Since RMAS 
was impiunented in early 2006, there have been more than 1 .8 miiliMi 
qoenes for Iravekts to the United States. 

The GAO Repfwt acknowledges these programs but cites new issues relating to plans 
for the dq>loyment of document readers ami the dcvclc^ent of a strategic plan for 
the ImmigratiMi Advisory Program. 

The GAO Report further criticizes the Department for not having extended the 
Western Hcmi^here Travel Iniliarivc (WHTI) to land and sea poru of entry. The 
report docs not take mio constdciation dial Congress has delayed more extensive 
implemcmation of WHTL DHS bad draned a mle to implement the sea poniMi of 
WHTI at foe same time as die air mle, but Congres.s required that sea implcmcniatioti 
be delayed until the land rule could be issued and, at the same time, imposed 
additional requirements before the land mle could take cfTccJ. Despite these changes, 
the Department is still on track, and plans to implement this pro^am at land and 
se^ns well in advance of the statutory deadline. 

Performance Expeclation 12: Leverage lechnohgy. personnel, and information to 
secure the border. The D^artmcnt disagrees with the GAO Report’s assessment of 
“Generally Not Achieved." The Department, in fact, relics upon many programs to 
leverage technology, personnel, and information to secure the border. 

For cxaiT^lc, the US-VISIT propnm incorporates eligibility dclerroinaiioos made by 
both D1 IS and the Department of Sutc into a continuum of security measures. In 
particular, US-VISIT manages systems that c^cratc at 283 air. sea and land ports and 
2 JO Consular Oflkcs worldwide. These systems collect data and screen travelers 
against existing watch lists and databases containing informatton about previous DHS 
encounters with the traveler, verifying identities and travel documents. The 
Department also captures data on individuals attempting illegal entry into the United 
States between the pons of entry, as well as individuals who are being investigated or 
removed from the interior of the country. This information is then shared with the 
ports of entry. Consular Offices. Border Patrol Stations. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (DHS-ICF.) Field Offices. U.S. Citizenship Immigration Services (DHS- 
USCIS). and the U.S. Coast Guard (DHS-USCG). This coordination expeditiously 
provides the Border Management community with informarion regarding an 
individual who has had previous contact with the Department. 

US-VrS!T also works closely with DHS-CBP on the devoiopmeat and deployment of 
new initiatives. Such collaboralion allows the Department to take advantage of the 
synergy from the efTons of both entities and leverage existing resources. 
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The Department has significantly improved immigration enforcement in this country as 
reco^ized by iIk nnmwous “Geoerally Achieved" assessments made by GAO officials; 
however, flie D^mrtmen! disagrees wiflt the “Generally Not Achieved" assessments in 
several perfonomice expeclalicms related to immigratioa enforcement. 

Performance ExpeOadon 2: Implement a program to ensure timely identification 
and removal of aliens subject to removal from the US. The Department disagrees 
with the assessment of “Generally New Achieved." The methodology used to reach 
this assessment is flawed because it dismisses tangible results in favor of potential 
rhi.tii»ng r< and holds DHS accountable far factors outside the Oepartmeat's control. 

DHS-ICE ha.s made significant strides to snsitre the timely identification of aliens 
subject to removal. As part of the Secure Border Initiative, die Department has ended 
thcpracticc of “catch and release” along the borders. Since August 2006, all 
removable aliens caught at the bortlCT have been detained until the return to their 
home countries. DHS-ICE removed 192.171 tllegiil aliens, including S8,217 
criminals, from the country in Fiscal Year 2006. This marks a i 3 percent increase in 
total removals and a 4 percent increase in criminal removals over the prior Fiscal 
Year. DHS-ICE also increased itsdcteoiion bed space by 7400 during Fiscal Year 
2006 and is funded for additional beds in coming years. 

DHS-ICE has shorteoed the processing and deteution times for removal ofaEiens 
through its Electronic Travel Document program. In addition, DHS-ICE has added 
resources for interviewing consular officials about removal actions, and for 
iransponing aliens more quickly. 

Yet, despite these results, the GAO Report asserts that the Department's efforts “may 
not yet fully address" the “potcniial'’ risks of not being able to remove illegal aliens. 

DHS-ICn also must contend with certain variables that impede the agency’s ability to 
remove an aliea Although ICE has made groat strides in the intcmalionai arena in 
such matters, expedited removal is halted or slowed due to certain foreign coumrica’ 
unwillingness to accept their returned nationals. For example, removal fiequently 
may be delayed or re^ed by a foreign government, even when they are presented 
wj^ conclusive identity information and passports DHS-ICH officials have gone to 
considerable efforts to encourage non-cooperating countries to issue travel 
documents, but still often encourtter unnecessary delays. 

In other cases, the removal process may be delayed due ro the lengthy duration of 
removal proceedings. Aliens may present their cases to an immigration judge, file an 
appeal, and sedt further review in federal couits. In some jurisdictions, the removal 
of Aliens is automatically stayed -- or enjoined - by court order upon die alien's 
request. 
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ItK GAO Repon spccUkally reco^ucs these impedinwnts to timely removal and 
admits dial Aey be outude of DHS's control. " The Rqjort still assesses this 

pufoimance exp«hation as “Generally Not Achieved." 

Perfomuuice Exptctathn 3: Ensure remavai of criminal aliens. The assessment of 
'‘GencraBy Not AchwvetT is unsuf^rted by facts regarding this perfoimancs 
expectatitm. 

For exanq>)e, the GAO Rqjort undervalues the progress made by the Depanment 
throu^ the Criminal Alien Program {CAP), despite acknowledging that DHS-ICE 
maintains a presence of officers in approximately 2,000 federal, state, and local 
facilities. There is a CAP presence in each of the U 4 federal Bureau of Prisons 
detention fttcilities. While 40 DHS-ICE operation teams presently screen foreign- 
b<xn inmates, wc continue to train and hire nearly 200 additional staff to support the 
CAP prt^ram and extend coverage K> state and local jails and priscsis. The expansion 
ofCAP has shown tremendous results as CAP is on a course to double the number of 
enmina) aliens placed in removal proceedings in 2007. 

The GAO Report criticizes the Department for not having fully implemented the CAP 
in alt of the more than 5.000 fedmU state, and local facilities across the country. 

This onrealistic expectation reveals a marked lack of appreciation for the enonnous 
resources that would be required to injplcrocnt such an expansion. Even if DHS-ICE 
were appropriated the funds necessary to expand CAP to a single additional 
institution every single day. it would take over eight years to achieve this outcome. 
The GAO Report does not consider that this is an on-going, multi-year effort. 

Performance ExpeciaPen 6: Implement a program to allow for the secure 
aliemotive deieniioa of non-criminal aliens. The GAO Report states that no 
assessment has been made for this performance expecution. since GAO has nut 
completed w«k in this area. However, infoimation previously provided to GAO 
officials by DHS-ICE dermHittraics Aai the Deparuncni bas implemented programs 
for secure Alternatives To Oelention (ATD) of non-criminal aliens. 

The GAO Report drastically understates the level of meaningful participation in the 
ATD [wograms and the promising results already shown. For example, DHS-ICB has 
maintained an a Electronic Monitoring Program (EMP) whereby aliens awaiting 
immigration court hearings or removal wear cither a monitoring ankle bracelet or 
report by telephone to a case manager. DHS-ICE maintains peak capacity at all times 
for the intensive supervision of the EMP at a rolling rate of 6.500 aliens. In addition, 
DHS-ICE recently initialed an cfTort to replace the EMP with an &nhar.ccd 
Supervisioiv'Rcporting Program (ESR) and improved macagemem of sieeironic 
monitoring devices. 

Further, DHS-ICE maintains the Intensive Supervision Appearance Program (ISAP) 
which is 3 voluntary pilot program available to aliens not sidjject to mandatory 
detention, but awaiting immigration c«irt proceedings or removal from the United 
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Sates. If pailicipMK agree to comply wfli the conditions of their release, case 
^jalists are tsigned to montex participants using electronic monitori;^ 

(bracelets), home and woit visits and reporting by telephone. The ISAP program ss 
currently avaiteblc in nine U.S. cities and enrolls aj^roxirnately 1 ,700 participants on 
a rolling basis. DHS-ICEaims to expand the ISAP pro^m by 129 percent, equating 
to 2,200 new ISAP participaots. ISAP has shown great promise as an effective 
altixnative to detentiem and has already achieved excellent results; the aj^tcarance 
rate for ISAP participanis is 98 percent at immigration hearings and 94 percent at 
final removal hearings. !n short, ICE has implemented a successful, growing AID 
program for non-criminal aliens. 

Fetformmee Expeetadoa 8: Implement a prioritizeii worksite enforcement straiegy 
to ensure ihoi only authorized workers are employed. The assessment of Cicnerally 
Not Adtieved" hi^lighls the flaw in foe biiary assessment system used by GaO, 

As the GAO Report acknowledges, DHS-ICE piw'ided considerable new information 
on its significant worksite enforcemem efforts. GAO appears, however, to have 
largely not considered these achievements, asserting instead that the informatiCKi did 
not demonstrate bow these efforts have resulted in “desired outcomes.” This 
conclusion does not comport with the evidence provided, which, as described below, 
revels that DHS-ICE’.s efforts have resulted in impressive outcomes, including the 
increased use of employment verificattoa systems and significant increases in 
investigations and arrests. 

As DHS-ICE has previously explained to GAO officials, its worksite enforctment 
strata is a con^tehensive three-pronged approach aimed at: (a) critical 
infrastructure projection; (b) criminal investigations of egregious employer violators; 
and (c) enhanced en^loyer compliance and outreach throu^ IMAGE. IMAGE is a 
coiporate outreach program designed to give employers tools and best practices to 
ensure that they have an authorized workforce. In January 2007, eight companies and 
one trade association became charter IMAGE members and made a fuimal pledge to 
the program- DHS-ICE has conducted more than 50 IMAGE outreach prcscnttiions 
to companies and to iodu.stry associations that represent or influence thousands of 
U S, employers. The IMAGE presentations provide employers injitructions on their 
responsibilities for employment verification and also provide them with the tools and 
best practices needed to esubtisb and maintain an authorized woritforoe. 

Mortwer, it is important to note the significant results already achieved through 
DHS-ICE worksite enforcement programs. In Fiscal Year 2006, more than 4,300 
arrests and ai^hensions were made from worksite enforcemem cases; this figure 
represents more than seven limes the arrests and apprrftensioas in Fiscal Year 2002 
(foe last full year of operations of the U.S. Iramigration artd Naturalization Service). 
DHS-ICE has also completed nearly 6.000 compliance enforcement investigations 
tesolring in administrative arrests of more than 1 ,700 oversuy and status vioiators, a 
75 percent increase over the numb« of administrative arrests in Fiscal Year 2005. 
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Performance Ej^tation 10: Implement a comprehensive strategy to interdict and 
prevent tra^icldng ami smuggling of aliens into the U.S. The assessment of 
••Generariy N« Achieved" is not supported by the facts provided to GAO officials 
regarding this performance expectation. 

The D^iartmcnfs sttalegy for count«act«ng the trafficking and smuggling of alicr^ is 
just one pan of dm larger SBI and SABPOE Strategic Plan. In addition to the 
iinplementaiioa of these plans by DHS-CBP already discussed above. DHS-ICE has 
also made si^iHcant progress in meeting this performance expectation in 
c o ordinati on with other departmental components and federal agencies. For example, 
Border BrfMCcment and Stxurity Task Forces (BF-ST) have been created to target 
cross-border criminal activity, including human trafficking. These task forces are 
nationally-integrated teams comprised of resources drawn from DHS-ICE. DHS- 
CBP, the r^g Enforcement Adminisirsuon, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco. Fiteanns and Explo.sives. U.S. Marshals Service, as well as 
state, and local representation. Since dreir .ncepfion, BESTs have made 430 criminal 
arrcMs and 827 administrative arrests; seized 66.265 pounds of marijuana. 1,462 
pounds of cocaine, $8,318,324 in U-S, currency, and 155 vehicles. 

Furthermore, since 2006. DHS-ICE has maintained an active and aggressive domestic 
and oveneas human trafficking program called the ICE Trafficking in Persons 
Strategy (ICE TIPS) ICE TIPS targets criouDal organizations and individuals 
engaged in human traffickiog woridwide. ICE TIPS focuses on partnerships and 
collaboration with other DHS agencies, foreign govenuneaB. Non-Govcmmcmal 
Organiations (NGOs), the Dqartmcnt of Justice (DOJ) Civil Rights Divisiew and 
U.S, federal, state and local law enforcement. 

Aldiough the draft GAO Repon was also critical of the coordination between DHS- 
ICE and DHS-CBP, there arc in &ct mechanisms in place for the two compraents to 
share infonnation related to the trafficking or smuggling of aliens. For example, the 
Department has established a Liaison Section at the DHS-CBP National Targcdng 
Center (NTC) to facilitate such coordinaiion. A number of Memoranda of 
Understanding between DHS-ICE and DHS-CBP have also formalized the 
coordination of information between the components. For example, on November 16, 
2004, the ICE Office of Investigations (Olj and CBP’s Office of Border Patrol 
(CBP/BP) entered into a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) that guides CBP 
Chief Border Patrol Agents and ICE’s Special Agents in Charge in developing 
operational partnerships between the Bolder Patrol and 01 agents at the local level. 
On February 2. 2007. CBPmP and ICFA)1 signed the addendum to the November 16, 
2004 MOU, w hich clarified the roles and responsibilities of each agency and 
discussed items such as data sharing and co-locaticm of Intelligence units, and 
encouraged joint enforcement opetarions. In addition, on December 8. 2005, ICE/OI 
and CBP Office of Field Operations (CBP/OFO) signed a joint memorandum which 
Ktablished ICE-'OI as the investigative arm for CBP/OFO and the primary contact for 
investigative matters. 
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The GAO RepMt concctly acknowledges ihac the Department has achieved several key 
performance esiH yt a no"* m the area of immigralion services. Other assessments in the 
GAO Report, however, are nm amsisteiit wi* the resulu recognized both inside and 
outside of the Dcpariracnt. 

Performance Expectatiamt I and S: Eliminate ike benefit applkaiion backlog and 
reduce c^plicalion completion times to 6 months and Develop new programs to 
prevent future backlogs from developing. The Department disagrees with the GAO 
Report’s assessments of “Generally Not Achieved." 

DHS-USCIS B well on its way to eliminating the application backlog. The benefit 
application backlog as of last September was less than 10,000 applications. Even the 
GAO Repoit acknowledges that USCIS “has made significant progress." Moreover, 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations recently reported that “USCIS has made 
substantial progress over the last several years to successfully address the backlog of 
aj^licationsand petitions within its control." 

While the GAO Report acknowledges that the Department’s method used in 
prioritizing the applications backlog nuy be considered “reasonable," it still 
downgrades DHS-USC IS for not including cases where information If om the 
opplicam or another agency is pending. The Report does not appropriately recognize 
external factors - including delays by other agencies and the limitation on available 
visas - beyond the DepartmcDt’s control is a deficiency in the methodology. It is also 
inconsistent with other assessments made in the report that explicitly limit the scope 
of performance expectations to “DHS’s roles and responsibilities." 

The GAO Report also criticizes the Department for insufBcieni actions to prevoni 
fiitufC backlogs. The GAO Report does not give proper credit to ilte Department’s 
significant iransformation effmts to increase resources, improve customer service, 
and modernize business practices relating to benefits applications. In January 2007, 
the O^artment issued a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking to adjust the Immigration 
and Naturalization Benefit Application and Petition Schedule. As was explained to 
GAO officials durii^ an exit conference, ibis rule will adjust fees collected for benefit 
applications, which will provide a stable source of revenue to support a significant 
reduction in processing limes. 

Performance Expectation }: Lstahlish a timetable forreviewing the program rules, 
business processes, and procedures for immigration benefit applkoiions. The GAO 
Rq>ort assessment of “Generally N'oi Achieved" is nM supported by the facts or 
documents previously provided to GAO officials. 

Through an extensive pronto to iransfonn its processes, DHS-l/SClS grouped the 
existing transactions into four major types of transactions handled: (i) ciiizen^ip; (ii) 
immi^nt; <iii) humanitarian; and (iv) non-immigrant. Subsequently. DHS-USCIS 
developed a rimeublc to implement improved processes for each of these four types 
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oflmnsactioos. TTiese tunccablcs are contained in the DHS-USCIS Transformation 
ftopam Oflice FY 20)7 ExpcnrUmrc Plan, and articulate the timeframes for 
impIeincMaiioR of the improved processes and increased business capabilities. DIIS- 
USCIS jwcviously jsrovkied a c<^ of this Expenditure Pkn and the accompanying 
timetables to GAO yet, GAO has not considered this. 

Performmee Ei^ecta^ns 12 and 14: Establish training programs to retbice fraud 
in the benefits process and Implement a fraud assessment program to reduce benefit 
fraud. The GAO Report stales that DHS-U5K:1S has made progress in e-stablishing 
training prograim to reduce fraud in the benefits process, yet concludes that the 
Department has •‘Generally Not Achieved" this performance expectation. This 
assessment does not comport with the evidence provided to GAO offreiais and cited 
in the GAO Report. 

Cwtfrary to the sutement m the GAO Report. DHS-USaS has developed a uniform 
uainii^ coiasc for all officers. This success was evidenced by the complete list of 
topics and rosters for its training programs that DHS-USCJS provided to GAO 
officials. 

In addition, DHS USCIS explained to GAO officials that it has identified certain 
fraud schemes that are unique to specific application processes and/or prevalent in 
geographical areas, "nic Department consequently has provided specialized training 
to certain officers who handle these particular types of matters or who are stationed in 
certain locations above and beyond the uniform training provided to all officers, A 
prior draft of the GAO Report awwars to have misunderstood data relating to these 
specialized and targeted programs as evidence of inconsistent training across offices. 
The cuircni GAO R^it seems to have recrified this misunderstanding, citing 
specific DHS-USCIS examples of a clear nexus between locations where fraud is 
centralized and specialized anti-fraud training. However, instead of recognizing the 
achievements of these programs, the OAO Report now appears to base its assessment 
of "Generally Not Achieved" on the “appropriaie[nessl’‘ of the training. This appears 
to be an inconsistency of methodology. 

With rtspecl to DHS-USGS's fraud assessment ciTorts, a prior draft of die GAO 
Report based its assessment on the fact that the Department had not provided 
evidence of recently completed Benefit Fraud Assessments (RFAs). BFAa are 
assessments conducted on randomly-selected cases involving a partittilar benefit 
claim in order to idenii^lhc extent and nature of fraud for specific immigration 
benefits. Most BFAs also include field inquiries to identify fraud that cannot be 
discerned from systems checks, interviews, or by reviewing files. DHS-USCIS 
subsequently informed GAO officials that, in addition to the three BFAs condacted to 
dale, four more BFAs arc scheduled to be completed bef«e the end of diis fiscal year, 
and two more BFAs are lo conclude in the ntsxi fiscal year. The current GAO Report 
acknowledges Ibis updated and resp«isivc information to the prior criticism, 
Nevertheless, the Report now states that DHS-USCIS has not developed and 
demewstrated the success of a sirategy for conducting BFAs, In fact, the BFAs 
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conducted lo date have ptovided useful baseline data to assist DHS'IJ5»C1S in 
developing a contpr^ensive strategy, and they have already resulted in procedural 
and Tcgulatmy changes to minimize certain types of fraud. 

Aviation Security 

The Department has made significam {xogress in many facets of aviation security, 
including the t 7 perfonnanceareasio which the GAO Report gave DHS an assesimeni 
of “Generally Achkved.” GAO thus recognized, for example, the Department’s efforts 
to dcvelt^ a siiatc^c ai^roach for aviadem security {unctions, processes and procedures 
for screening passengers, and plans for baggage and air cargo screening. The GAO 
R<^K)tt is nevenbeJess incorrect in its assessment that DHS has “Generally Not 
Achieved” key elements in several additional performance areas, including the following. 

Performanet ExpeetaOem 2 and 3: Esiahlish sianiiards and procedures for effective 
airport perimeter security aoA Establish standards and procedures to effectively 
control access to airport secured areas. The Department takes strong exception to 
the GAO Report’s assessments of “Generally Not Achieved” for these performance 
cxpecUlions. These assessments do not give the Dqrartroent credit for the substantial 
progress made in this area by the DeptHtment’s Transportation Security 
Administration (DHS* *TSA). 

Contrary to GAO’s assertion, DHS-TSA has provided documentation outlicing DHS- 
TSA’s full compliance with requirements of the Aviation and Transportation Security 
Act (ATSA), specifically as they relate to strengthening the airport perimeters and 
access controls. Per ATSA requiremwits, TSA has developed the “Aviation 
Inspection Plan,” which is based on an analytical risk-assessment process evaluating 
threats, vulnerabilities, and potential consequences, and is reviewed and updated 
every year. 

Airports and airlines play key roles in the areas of perimeter and access security, and 
share in the overall responsibility. In stating that the Dq^artment has not provided 
evidence that its action.s have provided for effective aitpon perimeter security and 
access controls, the GAO Report does not properly consider the signiilcance of the 
steps taken by the Department in conjunction wtth airports and airlines including; 

• Inspectioosofvchicicsaiaccessgatcs; 

• Sereenit>g of airport artd airline en^loyees attempting to gain access to secure 
areas (pursuant to the Aviation Direct Access Screening Program); 

• Security threat assessments before persons are issued airport credentials or 
idcntiflcaiion; 

• Ongoing assessments and monitoring of new technologies; 

• A comprehensive review of all airsidc security provisions; and 

• Development of near-term and long-term plans that include enhanced vetting 
and crcdcntialing procedures, tighter controls over critical infrastructures, and 
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Ihe incoiporation of biometric data into identification systems and access 
controls. 

These processes and pro|ratns demonstrate tha the Department established 

strong standards fbr effective ai^it perimeter and secured-area security and have 
iir^roved security in these areas. In addition, DHS-TSA also furnished GAO 
officials with a detailed action |rtan addressing all OAO recommendations &om its 
20M audit, which docs not appear to have been given significant weight in the GAO 
Report 

Although GAO indicates that it would like to see evidence of the impact of this 
improved security, il is difficult to precisely measure the deterrent effect that the 
De^rtment’s measures have had. 

DHS-TSA has nevertheless determined that a random, fleitible, risk-based approach 
provides more effective security flian creating stationary security posts. Experience 
shows that stationary, predictable security measures can be the easiest to foil. DHS- 
TSA therefore has implemented the Aviation Direct Access Screening Program 
( ADASP). which includes elements of random screening of airport and airline 
employees, prt^rty. and vehicles as they tmter secure or sterile areas other than 
trough the estaWi^ied DHS-TSA chccl^iats, During those random screenings. 
Transportation Security Officers (TSO) screwj for the presence of explosives, 
uiccndiaries, weapons, and other contraband, as well as improper airport 
idcntificatiun documents. 

Performance Expectation 14: Devehp and implement an .advanced prescreening 
system to allow DfiS to compare domestic passenger information to the Selectee List 
and No Fly List. The assessment of "Generally Not Achieved" does not recognize the 
Department’s progress in achieving program milestones in ibis muiti-year effort, 

In particular. GAO largely dismisses the extensive materials previously provided to 
GAO by DHS-TSA, including a total of 57 documenB detailing the Secure Flight 
program's mission needs; concept of c^rations, management plans; system 
requirements, acquisition plans; tcslin^cvaluation plans, privacy assessments, and the 
related schedules; as well as more than a dozen briefings for GAO officials. Instead, 
it a^jpears GAO bases its assessment on the fact that the Secure Flight program 
dcvclc^ment efforts and implementation have not been fully completed at present. 

Performance Expectation 15: Develop and implement an international passenger 
prescreening process to compare passenger information to fcrrori.vf watch lists before 
aircraft departure. The GAO Report makes an assessment of “Generally Not 
Achieved" because full iroptementation of an integrated Secure Flight system will n<K 
occur for several ye^. By doing so, OAO wifaifly and prematurely assesses the 
Department’s progres.s on a long-term goal. 
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Dq»rtniCDt has previously informed OAO officials ihat the Secure Flight Notice 
of Pitqwsrf Rule MAing and the Prs-Dcparturc APIS Final Rule are scheduled to be 
published in the coming months, and GAO officials have been briefed on the content 
of Ac Secure Right proposed nilcmaking. With these two rulcmaictn^, the 
De pa rtment is on trade to unfrfement pre-departure intemational passenger screening. 

The GAO Report recognizes that efforts to define functional requirements and 
operations arc underway in order m align the intemational and domestic passenger 
prescreening programs. Departmental officials have briefed GAO officials on the 
plans for alignment and furaudwd them with a copy of foe Secure Right Concept of 
Opeiatioas and the ConsolidatEd Uscre Guide, In addition, the upcoming Secure 
Flight Notice of Proposed Rule Making and Pre-Departure APIS Final Rule will 
outlnK the alignment plan in greater detail. Despite having been provided with this 
detailed update on this long-term program (as well as the Dq>aitnjent’s short-term 
solution), it does not appear Ais information was considered in the assessment. 

Performance Expeciatian li: Deploy chei^oinl technologies la address 
vulnerabilities. The Department disagrees with the assessment of “Generally Not 
Achieved.” This assessment does not recognize the Depaitment’s progress in this 
Pertormance Expectation, and docs not consider the practical limitations inherent in 
developing and deploying new tcchnologicai solutions. 

Contrary to the statement in the GAO Report, the Department is constantly deploying 
existing technologies and developing new techcolt^ics to reduce checkpoint 
vulnerabilities. In particular, DHS-T.SA continues to apply the latest improvements 
to existing technologies - such as checkpoint x-ray systems, walk-through metal 
detectors, and next-generation explosive trace detection systems. With regard to 
developing technologies, DHS-TSA is working closely wiA *e DllS Science and 
Technology Directorate (DHS-S&T) on research and development activities to 
rapidly and responsibly respond to threats and to achieve advancements in screening 
technologies. 

In Fiscal Year 2007, DHS-TSA and SAT explored tcdmologies. such as honied 
liquids scanners, whole body imagers, cast and prosthetics scaimcn, automated 
explosives detection devices, and advanced technology screening systems for carry- 
on items. The development of new technologies, however, takes time to test in the 
laboraioiy and in the field. Such testing must be conducted to determine operational 
efTeciivencss and suiufoility before new technologies can be dt^loyed at operating 
checkpoints. The safety of the Nation and its citizens is coo important to rush Ae 
deployment of untested technologies. Adequate testing before d^loymcai also is 
needed to exercise proper stewardship of federal resources. 

Funhormore. the GAO Report doss not consider oAcr efforts, in addition to 
checkpoint tcchnolopcs. that have effeoively reduced vulnerabilities. For example. 
DHS-TSA has instituted updated procediues to detect explosives and has provide 
enhanced training for Transportation Security Officers (TSO). Better educated and 
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ttained TSOs mc better equipped to recognize and deal with potentiaily threatening 
contraband. Depk)yme«of TSOs specifically trained in behavioral reco^ition and 
bomb ap praiiial, as well as spcci^ly-trained canines, also enhances the safety of the 
currmi chcdqmiat screening procedures. 


Aldiou^ Tcct^zing that the Department "Generally Achieved" three of the five 
perfemnance expectations related to securing modes of surface transportation, the GAO 
Repwt docs noi recognize the progress that has been made by the Department in the 
rmiaining areas. 

Performaact Exp^toUm S'. Issue standards for securing surface transportation 
modes. The GAO Report asscKtment of '‘Generally Not Achieved" is inaccurate and 
does not reflect the Department’s significant progress. While recognizing ttw 
Dt^artment's issuance of standards related to mass transit and piusenger and freight 
rail, the Report docs not ake into consideration standards issued by the Department in 
other modes of transportation, such as highways and pipelines. 

With respect to highways. DKS-TSA has developed draft Security Action Items 
(SAJs). Copies of the draft SAIs were provided to GAO officials in connection wi* a 
prior GAO audit on "Commercial Vehicle Security." These SAIs contained standards 
addressing personnel security, access control and en route security related to the 
highway modality. 

With respect to pipelines, DHS*TSA issued ’‘PipeUne Security Smart Practices” to 
pipeline industries in an effort to assist them in their security planning and 
implementation. These Smart Practices are drawn from the data collected from the 
numerous on-sitc security reviews of pipeline opeialoR, personnel, and security 
measures conducted since the Fall of 2003. The Smart Practices contain voluntary 
standards that address badgtng and access control, physical security, vdiicle 
checkpoint and inirusiem detection, and security incident management planning. In 
addition, the D^artmeot of Transportation (DOT) issued the Pipeline Security 
Information Circular and the Pipeline Security Coniin/^cy Planning Guidance in 
2002. DHS-TSA supports these standards, as they were used as the basis for its 
CSRs. 

Performance Expectation 4: Conduct compliance inspecltonsfor surface 
cransportotion systems. The Department disagrees with the assessment of "Generally 
Nm Achieved.” Although the GAO Report recognizes that the Department has 
conducted compliance inspections with regard to the mass transit, passenger rail, and 
frei^i rail modes, its assessment does not appear to give DHS credit for these 
compliance inspeaions or the progress that has been made in other areas. 

In particular, the GAO Report notes that DHS-TSA provided supplemental 
in/OTination regardti^ Surface Transportation Security Inspectors' (STSIs) on-site 
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of the frcigjtt TaisTOad industry and the Department's itnplcroentation of 
security measures for Toxic Inhalation Hazard (TIH) shipments. GAO s Report docs 
not appear to cmakia- *e impact of these assessments, however. Since the STSIs 
began auditing 6ei^ railroad carriers for foe Security Action Items beginning in 
October 2006, tljcy have aufoted more than 320 fecilitics. In June 2007, STSIs also 
began audiring ftdght carriecs for adherence with Si4)plcmenUl Security Action 
Items, These audits will assist in achieving the goal of reducing risk from TIH rail 
shipm^ts by 50 percent by the end of next year. 

GAO does not give the fX^jartment credit for the Baseline Assessment and Security 
Enhancement (BASE) reviews that have been completed on 38 transportation 
systems. In addition, there arc 6 more reviews curreotly in progress. The BASE 

is designed to collect drtailed information regarding the security posture of a 
oansrt system m order to assess foe implementation of recommended security 
measures Dunng a BASE review. STSIs assess the security posture of a transit 
system based upon 1 7 Security ami Emergency Preparedness Action Items. The goal 
is to complete BASE assessments on the top 50 transit agencies by the smd of 2007. 

Maritime Security 

The Dcpartinent Is proud of the tremendous progress wc have made in the area of 
Maritime Security, as demonstrated by the 17 ratings of ‘Generally Achiev-ed." The 
Department disagrees, however, with the assessment in the area of develc^ing a long 
range vessel-tracking system. 

PtrformatKe ExpeclaltM J6: Develop a long-range vessel-tracking system to 
improve maritime domain awareness. Although the GAO Report acknowledges the 
si^iBcant progress that has been made by foe DHS-USCG to develop a long-range 
vessel-tracking system, it nevertheless gives the Department an assessment of 
“Generally Not Achieved." The assessment is another ettampie of foe report's 
propensity to rate the ongoing development and implementation of multi-year 
programs on the basis of whether toul implementation has been achieved today, 

As recognized by GAO, (he Nationwide Automatic Identification System (NAIS) is 
presently providing vessel-tracking ioformation for vessels m U.S. waters. By the 
end of 2007. DHS-USCG will receive identification and tracking information for 
vessels in U.S. waters in the vicinity of 55 critical ports and 9 coastal areas. When 
folly implemcrned. the NAIS project will provide tracking capabilities for all U.S. 
waters and up to 2.000 miles offshore. DHS-USCG anticipates initial long-range 
cracking capability later this year. 

In addition. DHS-USCG is working to establish a Long Range Identification and 
Tracking (LRIT) system to provide a glc4>al tracking capability. LRTT is an 
International Maritime Organization regulation requiring vessels on intcmatioMl 
voyages, passenger and cargo ships of 300 gross tons and above, to carry working 
LRIT transponders. This LfUT system will give the United Sates a system that is 
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comp^ibic and iniaiqjCTable with the global maritime community. LRTf will 
provide for ^^1 information on ail if.S. flagged vessels required to carry 
transpoodCTS, and mfi>nnalion on all U.S. -bound vessels regardless of flag state 
within 1000 mites. 

FurthermOTe, thme are other vessel-tracking programs that currently fulfill the 
rcqirireroent f« a long-range vessel tracking system; however, these systems cannot 
be detailed here due K> their sensitive nature. In conjunction with the sources 
dweribed above, long-range vessel tracking is currently being achieved to obtain 
MDA. H appears GAO docs not consider this information and the significant 
progress that has been made with respect to the NAIS and LRIT systems. 


The DcpMimemt is proud of the pro^ss that has been made in the area of emergency 
preparedness and response in li^t of the many challenges recognized by GAO that have 
arisen in thus area, including the recent leor^nizalion required by the Congress Mowing 
Hurricane Katrina. As GAO also recognized, the Department has made progress in the 
areas of developing a national incident management system and with respect to federal 
grants to first-respemders and state and local governments. The D^artnwnt. disagrees 
with several other assessments made by GAO 

Perfarmunce Expectation 4: Em-ure the capacity and readiness of disaster response 
teams. The Depanment disagrees with the assessment of ’‘Gencreily Not Achieved." 
which does not give sufficient consideration to the disaster response team capacity 
and readiness improvements already implemented by the Department. 

DHS cuiremty manages multiple disaster response operations centers, teams, and 
assets through the Federal Cmergeocy Management Agency (DHS-FEMA). The 
Oepartmen; has a tiered disaster response framework, with several disaster response 
teanw ready to provide varying levels of response depending on the circumstances 
and related requirements. The capacity and readiness of these teams are constantly 
being refined and imptoved based on lessons learned and ongoing asses-sments. 

• The Federal Incident Response Teams (FIRSTS) were formed ia 2003 

to provide (weliminaty on-scenc federal mana|cmcnt and ianporiant situational 
awareness for the Department- The mission of FIRSTs is to support the state 
and local response by expediting the delivery of life-saving federal assistance. 
FIRSTS also provide initial situation assessments for local, state, and federal 
officials, determine federal support requirements, and integrate federal ass«s 
into the state and local response. FIRSTs’ on-site capabilities include several 
command vehicle and communicatioos capabilities through the internet, 
satellites, computers, mobile radios and GPS units. FIRSTs are self-sufficient 
for up to five days. Based on recent refinements to their readiness standards, 
FIRSTS can now deploy within two hours of notice and arrive on scene in 12 
hours or less. 
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• Advanced rfemeitts of Cmcr^&cy Response Teams (ERT-As) arc regional 
disastisr lesptmse teams that can deployed in the event of a disaster. 
^causeEli^Ts are cssentiaiiy forward extensions of the larger ERT-As, an 
ERT-A will coDtiiRic K> provide the federal response c^abilitics described 
above emee it arrives cm scene. Undercurrent readiness standards, ERT-As 
can be deployed widiin six hours of notice of an event and arrive within 12 
hours. 

• The National EmegencylUspoose Teams (ERT-Ns) are national disaster 
response teams. They provide similar response capacities to the ERT-As. 
ERT-Ns can be activated and dqsioy within 1 2 hours of notice and Krive on- 
scene wttftin 24 hours. 

• Mc^ilc Emergency Response Support (MERS) detachments are speciaiired 
response teams. They are designed to provide mobile telccommunicadons, 
life support, logistics, operational .support and power generation. Under 
current readiness standards. MERS detachments can deploy within four hours 
of notification of an event 

The Dqjarirocnt’s resportses to recent siomw and tornados have demonstrated the 
capadQ* and rcadiricss of these teams. In response to Tropical Storm Ernesto, for 
example, the FIRST arrived approximately seven hours after being deployed. In 
response to the recent tornados in Florida and Alabama, FIRSTS arrived ^e same day 
that the storms struck. The ERT-A showed a similar rapid response following the 
rcccoe Greensburg. ICatusas tornado, when it arrived within seven hours of being 
deployed. The MERS deployment arrived on scene a few hours later. Tltcsc real-life 
examples contradict the assertion in the GAO Report that the D^artment can olTer no 
evidence that the. current levels of readiness and c^biiilies have improved since 
Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. Fortunately, there has been no opportunity to deploy 
DUS disaster response teams in response to an event of the magnitude of Katrina or 
Rita. That fortuity docs not diminish, howevCT, the Department’s recent successes. 

DHS is also currently developing the next generation of rapidly deployable response 
teams - Incident Management Assistance Teams (IMATs). The IMATs will have the 
ability to establish an effective federal presence on-scene within 12 hours of 
notification to support the state, coordinate federal activities, and provide initial 
situational awareness These teams will be self-sufficient Sera minimum of4S hours 
so as not to drain potentially scarce local resources. These IMATs are being designed 
to incorporate the best practices, design factors, and performance metrics from the 
existing teams along with next-generation technologies. Standardized doctrine, 
policies, response metrics, and operating procedures are being developed to stpport 
these new teams, ensuring that DHS response team assets will be ftinhor strengthened 
to meet the incident needs of the future. 

Performance Expecution 7 end Si EslabUsh a single, all hazards naltanal response 
plan: and CoorrSnale implementaticm a single, all hazards response plan. The 
Depaitnicni strongly disagrees wi* Ac assessments of “Generally Not Achieved” for 
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these pcrfornMBce expectations because they do not properly rccog!ii7e the current 
National Repose PIaii(NRP) that was implemented in 2004. 

Contrary to Ote assessment ma<fc, GAO acknowledges that “DHS has established a 
single all-haaard'* natioful response plan.'* The current all-hazards MRP includes 
appropriate annexes as well as a Catas&ophic Incident Supplement. The review and 
icvjsion of thcNRP anrently underway does not change the fact that a single, all- 
haeards NRP remains in place and is being used daily to respond to a multitude of 
incidents across *c Nation. The GAO Rq>on docs not appear to consider the reality 
that the NRP is a living document that will be regularly reviewed and revised as long 
as it is in existence; when the currmt revision effort is completed the process of 
identifying potential improvements for the next revision will already be underway. 
There can never be an all-hazards national response plan that will be set in stone. 

Similarly, the GAO Report’s concern that the Department’s ongoing efforts to review 
and revise the NRP will ne^tivefy impact the ability to fully train, exercise and 
(tevelop new implementation plans for the NRP is flawed. TTic existing NRP will be 
implemented in response to incidents that occur before the issuance of a revised plan, 
and there will be a tboughtflil transition process executed in conjunction with the 
issuance of any revised plan. 

GAO also does not give the Department credit for the progress that has been made in 
coordinating implementation of the existing NRP. There has been CTtensive 
coordination of the NRP implememaiion through training, exercises, and planning 
efforts wi* ottf Federal, sutc and local pannere. The Department has also engaged in 
special huTricanc prqwredncss initiatives in the major hurricane-pronc areas of the 
Natkm. As a result of the successftil creation and coordination of the NRP, ratxe than 
6 million Federal, sutc. local, private sector and non-govemmcnul organization 
employees have been trained on IsckleDt Command System and National Incident 
Management System concepts that foim the basis for effective response efforts. Over 
SIX million people across the private and public sectors within the United Sates have 
taken such courses and now arc able to understand and implement the Department's 
National Response Plan. In addition, the coordinated responses to 97 major disaster 
declarations since Katrina have allowed for greater coordination in the 
implemcnuiion of the NRP. These efforts all indicate the progress that has been 
made by the Oepartmcoi since Katrina. 

Perfamtanee Exptdatiofi IS: Dex’elop the capaciry to provide needed emergency 
ossisUmce and services in a timely munner. DUS strongly disagrees with GAO’s 
assessment. Critical services, such as improved logistics tracking and capacity, 
increased disaster victim registration, and robust fraud, waste and abuse protections 
are in place and fully functional For example, die Total Asset Visibility (TAV) 
initiative has resulted in improved logistics tracking, while interagency agreements 
with the Defense l-ogistics Agency, ^Hc-scriptod mission assignments, and a 
arengthened stand-alone Logistics Directorate have resulted in greater logistical 
capacity. 
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Contrary to GAO’s statement, the Department has established and tested initiatives in 
tfiis area. The TAV system has been tested id numerous recent disaster response 
situations incluchng Ibc response to severe winter storms. For instance, in January 
2007 during the severe winter storms in Oklahoma, die TAV system accurately and 
seamlessly tracked over 70 trackloads of supplies through changes in location, 
luring powerful (omadoes ui Fltvida, Alabama, Georgia, and Kansas, the TAV 
system tracked both truckloads of supplies and Mobile Disaster Response Centers, 
provicfoig FEMA l ewlershi p with the accurate and ctirrent location of assets, a-s well 
as the projected time of arrival. This system enabled effective logistics and planning 
(fcciMom f« efficient use of resources when dtey arrived in the disaster area. 

FEMA has also engaged in outreach to other Federal agencies to ensure the smooth 
and responsive coordination ofFcdcrsd support when it is needed. The roost visible 
demonstration of this coo-'dination is the array of Federal capabilities contained in the 
“playhook” of pte-scr^ted nu-ssion assignments. This playbook represents an 
cxarmitation of the range of Fedt^l c^abiiities and support and includes advance 
mtcr-agency coordination to ensure the timely delivery of such capabilities in times of 
need. At present, we have developed and coordinated 187 (wc-scripted mission 
assignments with as many as 21 Federal agencies. Up to an additional 40 mission 
assigomenis arc currently under rewew. This su{^ort ranges frran hcavy-lift 
helicopters from DOD. to generators from the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, to 
Disaster Medical Assistance Teams from HHS and Emergency Road Clearing Teams 
from the U.S. Forest Service. These prc*scriptcd mission assignments will result in 
more rapid and responsive delivery of Federal support to States. FEMA also has 
est^lishcd contracts with private-sector suppliers to provide additional needed 
su^ort in a major disaster. 

FEMA has worked closely with our state and local partsers in an “engaged 
partner^ip" to identify and address (heir needs, recognizing that disaster response is 
not a “one-size fits all" proposition. For example, FEMA has been working closely 
with hipest risk hurricane states on a gap analysis initiative that helps them identify 
and address their strengths and weaknesses. This allows the idcndfication of areas 
where the specific states are likely to need Federal support and the development of 
plans to address those needs. FEMA is supporting major planni^ efforts in lh« Gulf 
Coast States to address evacuation needs should another major disaster strike that 
area. There are also catastrophic planning efforts underway in other areas to identify 
the chatienges that wotdd result from major disasters in other areas of the nation 
inchiding those susceptible to flooding and earthquakes. All of these effbrts help 
develop the capacity at the Federal, slate and local levels to provide needed 
emergency assistance and service.^ in a timely manner. 

FEMA has also significantly strengthened its internal capacity to respond effectively. 
A focused eftbo to fill agency vacancies has resulted in FEMA reaching the point 
where 95 percent of its full-time employee slots are filled, including a major 
restructuring of key leadership positions such as the ten regional administrators who 
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an: all in place and hi^ly qualified for their positions with decades of experience in 
cm^ency managemeat. 

The majority of HiformatKHi DHS faovided to CfAO on this performance expectation 
is designed spttificaUy to address cattetrophic situations which are nearly impossible 
and v«y cosily to siroalatc. The GAO Report acknowledges that it is therefore 
‘•difficult to asass" DHS-FEM A’s initiatives regarding this performance expectation 
yet rales the performance expectation as “Generally Not Achieved." 

Performance Expectadon 14; Provide timely at.wumcv and services to individuals 
and communities in na^nse to emergency events. DHS strongly disagrees with 
GAO’S assessment. 

DUS continues to develop and expand capabilities to provide timely assistance and 
services to individuals and communities in response to emergency events. A number 
td" initiatives and agreements have been undertaken to improve shelter management, 
including FEMARed Cross agreements K> initiate the National Shelter System - a 
web-based data system designed to provide information concerning shelter 
populations and available capacity, support targeted registration assistana. and 
enable improved targeting of resources where needed. Deployable Mobile 
Registration Intake Centers have been developed to support timely registration at 
congregate shelters and other locations with concentrations of disaster victims. The 
ability of these Intake Centers to respond in a timely manner has been successfully 
tested both through exercises and in respor»c to real events. The capacity to register 
disaster victims has been doubled to more than 200.000 registrations a day, and 
FEMA has entered into an MOU with the IRS to provide surge call center support 
until a contract with a private sector vendor is signed this fall. Several MOUs have 
been developed to share information that could assist in the location of missing 
children and support family reunification during a disaster. 

FF.MA has imdenaken a number of improvements for the provision of temporary 
housing CO streamline the determination of applicant eligibility and speed the 
provision of assistance. The agency has also developed now policies to ofisuwall 
types of temporary housing options arc available to displaced applicants with 
disabilities. FEMA coordinated with the U.S. Access board to develop new 
specifications for temporary bousing and group sites coosouction to acoummodatc 
applicants with physical disabilities. 

To combat fraud, waste and abuse, automated cheete are in place to detea duplicate 
registrations, identify applicani addresses foat are not residential, and verify social 
security numbers, addresses and occupancy requirements, Automated systems also 
now ensure chat no payments are made until flagged applications arc reviewed, 
FEMA has also expanded its home inspection capacify to 20,000 homes per day and 
has added third party evaluation of infections to improve the speed and accuracy of 
detemtinationsof the level ofassistance to be provided m the victim. 
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The GAO Repeat critidzes DHS for not providing tangible evidence of its successes 
in this area. However, dtroogh the Public Assistance program, posi-Kairina, DHS has 
obligated 80 percent of estiowted assistance within an average of 1 50 days after 
declaration aanpared to 203 days j^or to Katrina. This performance is ahead of our 
goal which istod»ligHK 80 percent offunding within 180 days. For the important 
debris removal mission, FEMA h» issued updated poljcie.s, guidance and training to 
suppMt mMc equitable and timdy assistance, and established a nationwide list of 
d^is removal contractors for use by state and local communities as they plan for. 
and respond to, debris removal requirements. The GAO Report does not recognize 
these achievements 

Furthermore, DHS has successfully responded to 107 major disasters, 15 emergeBcies 
and 130 fires since Hurricane Katrina. These were not catastrophic disasters, but they 
demonstrated that the Department ran successfully provide timely assistance and 
services to individuals aitd communities. 

Performance Bq>ectatiMs 15 and 20: Implement a program to improve 
iniert^raMe cummunications among frderai. state, and local agencies: and Provide 
guitbnee and technical atsistance to first re.tpanders in developing and implementing 
interoperable communications capabilities. The assessments of “Generally Not 
Achieved"’ in these areas do not fully credit the Department for the progress *at has 
been made by the Department's O/Iiec of Emergency Communications (DH^OEC) 
and Office for Interoperability and Compatdjility (DHS-OIC) within dtc National 
Protection and Programs Directorate (DHS-NPPD), particularly with regard to 
improving federal agencies’ ititcropcrablc communication capabilities. 

The Department oversees several programs aimed at developing programs, guidance, 
and technical assistance related to inte.tipefable communicstions; 

• SAFECOM is a communicatiotts program within the DHS-OIC that works to 
improve emergency response through more effective and efficient 
interoperable wireless communications. SAFECOM provides research, 
development, testing and evaluation, guidance, tools, and templates on 
communicatioos-rclated issues to local, tribal, state, and federal emergency 
response agencies. SAFF.COM also participates in the Federal Partnership for 
Interoperable Communications, a partnership of 44 Federal entities and more 
than 200 participants focused on wireless communications interoperability. 

• The Interoperable Communications Technical Assistance Program (ICTAP) is 
administered by DHS-OEC The purpose of ICTAP is to enhance 
interoperable communications between federal, state, and local emergency 
responders and public safety officials. ICTAP works with sates as well as the 
L'ttwn Area Working Groups (U AWG) to assess the current communications 
io&astiucturc and dclcnniac technical requirements needed to design an 
interoperable communications system. 

• The Integrated Wireless Network (IWN) is also administered by DHS-OEC. 
rWN is a collaborative effort by the Departments of Justice, Homeland 
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Secunty.andtheTreaswy to provide a consolidated Federal wireless 
conuaumcaoems s«vice. The IWM supports law enforeenjent, first responder, 
and homeland security requirements with integrated ctxnmunications services 
iaa wireless environment. The IWN will implement .solutions to provide 
Federal agency iiuaoperability with state, local, and tribal public safety and 
bmnclattd security entities. 

The GAO Rq»n suggests that the Department's progrartts have focused on 
improving istcToperability with regard to state and local entities to the exclusion of 
in^xvving iiucn^>eTabiIiiy with other fi^dcral agencies, The IWN efforl is aimed 
particularly at improvirig federal interoperability. 

DHS-OEC ^also establishing unifonn policies, approaches, guidelines, and 
methodologies for integrating these programs and their activities, as well as metrics to 
demonstrate their success in improving interoperable communications. Many of the 
specific assessments in the GAO Report do not consider Ibc practical realities 
associated widi devclt^ing a comnnutications system that will accommodaK more 
than 50,000 emergency response agencies and where nearly 90 percent of the 
communicaiiuDS infiasiructure is owned at the local level. 

For example, DHS-OEC compleied the National Interoperability Baseline Survey last 
Eiecember. This survey of 22,400 randomly selected emergency responders 
represents the first large-scale, staiistically-significant study to measure interoperable 
capabilities across the naiioa Anumg the many key findings of dte study, 
approximately two-thirds of emergency responders report using some interoperable 
communications in their operations. By providing a clear rt^rcsentstion of national 
capacities, the survey allows the Dcpartmntt to make informed decisions about 
strategies regarding the implementation of programs, procedures, and capabilities tor 
effective interoperable communkalions. The Department is currently undertaking a 
National Communications Baseline Assessment to evaluate interoperable capabilities 
for all Federal agencies, as well as state and local emergency responders aod the 
emergency response community at large 

Through the ICTAP, DHS has provided assistance in development of Tactical 
Interoperable Communication Plaas for 65 Urban/Mctropoliian Areas and 
participated in the exercise validation of 75 more. In the areas of technical guidance, 
riK Departroeni has developed and provided assistance to jurisdictions in using the 
Communication and Asset Survey Mapping Tool and otherwise provided ongoing 
assistance to 65 sites. 

Due in large measure to the Department’s progress in this area, all suics and 
territories arc required to develop and adopt Statewide Communications 
loieroperability Plans by the end ofFiscal Year 2007, SaFECOM develc^edlhe 
Statewide Interoperability Planning Guidubook, which outlines criteria fbr the 
4kvc!opincnt of Ibc robust interoperability plans. DHS-OEC will be reviewing, 
providing feedback on, and approving the statewide Plans in consultation with the 
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Dq»rtmait’s Natinta] Prottctioo and Progrants Directorate and the National 
Telecmnnmnicatioas and Infomiatioa Administration. 

GAO’s criiicisni regarding the SAFECOM guidance and tools is based largely on limited 
fewftttck frian jost four states and selected localities. Such a small sample size is hardly 
stalistioliy si^fleaM in a population made up of 56 states and temtorics and over 
50.000 emergency response agencies. The Dt^artment’s experience suggests that 
numerous other emities have had success using SAFECOM ’s guidance and tools. By 
way of just one of such example, SAFFXOM recently worked with die Commonwealth 
of Kentucky in the Regional Communic^ons Interoperability Pilot (RCIP) project; this 
was a successful collaborative effort. In addition, the SAFECOM interoperability 
Continuum is widely used as the model framework by the emergency response 
community across the nation. 

Performance Expeclation 1 7: Increase the development and adoption of 
imeroperohdity communicacions standards. The assessment of “Generally Not 
Achieved" is incorrect because it docs not fiiily recognize the significance ofthe 
progress made by the Department and appears to be based on shifting criteria used to 
evaluate the Department. 

Allhou^ the GAO Report acknowledges that the Department does not have authority 
to unilaterally set .standards for interoperability commimicatioas, DHS has made 
significant progress in partnering with the Depanment of Commerce, National 
Imtituic of Standards and Technology (NIST), the private sector and the eiiKrgency 
response community to accelerate ibe "Project 25" (P25) standards. “P25” is an 
initiative that will develop and generate interoperable and compatible voice 
communications equipment, irrespective of the manufacturer. DHS-OIC has 
established a vision and communicated key priorities for Ibcse interoperability 
standards. As a result, the private-sector industry has dramatically accelerated the 
development of key standards for four ofthe eight major system interfaces associated 
with Project 25. These four key intcrfeccs should be completed within the next 18-24 
months. OIC is also working with NIST on a Compliance Assessment Program to 
validate that P25 standardized systems are P25-eompi)ant and that equipment lirom 
difhaent manufacturers arc compatible. 

Recognizing these successes, the GAO Report nevertheless assesses the performance 
expectation as "Generally Not Achieved" because "the effectiveness of these efforts 
is unclear.” That assessment is not only premature, but also inconsistent with the 
language of the performance expectation at issue which asks whe^er the Department 
has increased the development and adoption of interoperability communication 
standards. The DeparnneDC has unquestionably achieved the goals described in the 
original performance expectaiiMi. 

Performance Expectadon Zl: Provide assistance to stale and local governments to 
develop all-hazards plans and capabilities. DHS disagrees with GAO'S assessment 
of ‘Generally Not Aebieved," because it Is contrary to strong evidence demonstrating 
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that DHS has m fecr provided nicaningfiil assistance to state and local governments to 
<Jevdq> all'hazard plans and c^bflities. 

Fm example, the GAO Report largely relies on outdated GAO and OIG reports and 
docs not reflect the Dejartment’s recent efibrts to include language in grant guidance 
to support slate end local govenwnent efforts to devele^ all-hazard pkns 
and c^bilities. Notably, the Hontciand Security Grant Program (HSGP) guidance 
d<x:umeQl& have changed dcaotatically since most of those outdated reports were 
conduct!^. Fw the sake of comparison, the Fiscid Y ear 2005 HSGP Grant Guidance 
contained 29 percent more references to terror and terrorist tactics than to all-hazard 
and c^bilitks planning. In contrast, references to all-hazard and capabiiities-based 
planning ijj rhe Fiscal Year 2007 HSGP Grant Guidance exceeded references to terror 
and terrorist tactics by 29 percent - reflecting a dramatic shifting in priorities over 
that two-year period. Nor does the GAO Ri^cwt reflect the moving of the 
Dqrsrnneni’s Office of Grants and Training into DHS-FEMA as part of the Post- 
Katrina Emergency Reform Act of 2006 reorgani 2 ation. As these changes indicate, 
recent DHS grant cycles have ctratinned to develop and encourage a deliberative and 
mca.sured all-hazard a^^roach to preparedness. 

The GAO Report also cites an alleged perception thst the Department has been 
f<Ku.scd on funding terrorism preparedness rather than natural or all-hazards ftmding. 
This “perception’' is again drawn largely from old GAO and OIG reports and is out of 
date. While the National Planning Scenarios - referred in the GAO Report - focus in 
targe part on terrorist events, the predominance is due to the fact that their unique and 
exactii^ capability requirements make them critical planning tools in our national 
effort to develop a truly all-hazards preparedness model. Moreover, DHS-FEMA has 
focused in 2007 on multi-hazard planning in cOTijunclion with state and local 
governments and is engaged in efforts that develop state and UksI all-hazards 
capabilities. For example; 

• The Hurricane Gap Analysis Program is a joint effort between state 
emergency management representatives and OHS-FEMA regional 
representatives in 18 hurricane-prone States {plus Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and Washington. D.C.) to bener understand vulnerabilities by 
conducing gap analyses. This program, developed in coordination with the 
State of New York Emergency Management Office and New York City 
Office of Eroeigency Management, will help DHS-FEMA and its partners at 
the state and local levels to determine the level of Federal support potentially 
needed during a category 3 hurricane. Through structured discussions with 
DHS-FEMA and state emergency management representatives, local 
jurisdictions will be able to better understanding potential disaster response 
asset gaps in critical areas such as debris removal, evacuation, sheltering, 
iatcrim housing, healthcare facilities, commodity distribution, 
communications, and fuel, and to ask specific questions of federal and state 
officials. Our efforts have seen a steady decrease in the initial shorifeils and 
vulnerabilities idcolified in sueas such as debri.s removal contracts, 
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tranqMHMJit® contracte. ideotificaUon of potential shelters and evacuation 
routes, idcftdfying points of distribution, provision of specific commodities 
such as tarps. generators, cots, and soon. Although the Department's initial 
use of diis pro^m is being applied for the upcoming hurricane season, this 
{Hoccss is applici^c to all hazards. 

• 'ntrouj^ the Gulf Coast State Evacuation Plan, DHS-FEMA is helping 
Louisiana, Missi«>ippi and Alabama develop an evacuation plan that extends 
to adjacent states who may host Gulf Coastt evacuees. In wder to synchronize 
separate state evaeuattoti plans to create a more jointly organized effort, the 
Department is engaging with each state to first identify requirements and 
ca|»tHliiics. and then develop a plan that integrates shelter and transportation 
planning. The result will be a timelier, better organized and coordinaied 
evacuation by those with their own transportation and those who need 
assistance to evacuate by Ixis or air. 

• Several Catastrophic Disaster Planning Initiatives are also underway. The 
Department is working with 13 southeastern Louisiana parishes (including the 
City of New Orleans) vulnerable to hurricane disasters to plan and prepare for 
the 2007 hurricane season. DHS is abo using two-f*ased, scenario-driven 
workshops to enhance the State of Florida’s capability to respond to a 
Category S Hurricane making landfall in Southern Florida. Phase I focuses 
on developing regional response and recovery plans, including evacuation 
planning, for the counties and communities surrounding Lake Okeechobee in 
the event of failure of the Herbert Hoover Dike. Phase 2 will address the 
effects of a Category S hurricane striking south Florida and result tn 
sundatdized and comprehensive catastrophic Category 5 hurricaoe disaster^ 
functional response and rccovciy plans for the State of Florida and responding 
federal agencies. 

These recent efforts by the Department to shift the foeus of iu (pant program and 
documents and to engage in efforts that assist state and local governments in 
developing their all-hazard capabilities are not reflected in the OAO Report. 

Performance Expectation 24: Develt^ a system co/let ting anti dkxemmating 

lessons learned and best practices to emergency responders. The asseasmcni of 
"Generally Not Achieved” does not reflect the substantial progress the Department 
has made in dcveli^iog the l.essons Learned Information Sharing website 
(LLIS.gov). The GAO Report docs not appear to consider the practical difficulties 
associated with developing an online system, and unfairly downgrades the 
Department despite its on-going efforts to ctmstantly improve that system based on 
user feedback. 

LLIS.gov has been available to the first responder community since 2004, and system 
enhancements have been - and will continue to be - continuously made. LLlS.gov 
lauDchcd significant system upgrades in December 2006 based cm user feedback. 
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vt^ich resulted b dramatic inqKovemeots in the ability of first responders to access 
and share valuable information on all aspecu of emergency respotjsc and homelaiwi 
.scanty. Up^des iiKluded cibancements to the search engine that combin«l foil- 
text with soctiRg sod filtering tools; redesigning the homepage to deliver 

more ioTormaiioo directly to members in fewer clicks; adding a "Recent Incidents" 
box hie hii ghts the latest homeland sccuri^ news with links directly to related content; 
providing an imeraefive. cUcIcable enabling users to view both LLlS.gov 
membws a’ld documents by state; and adding topic-specific pages to serve as "one- 
slop for infimnaiioB on emergesicy rc^nse and homeland security topics 
inchiding mass evacuation te pandemic influenza, community preparedness, and 
emergency planning for pcre«>s with disabilifies and other special needs. 

Other recent improvements allow the latest LLTS .gov content to be delivered directly 
to member inboxes throt# the LLIS Dispatch feature. Additioa^ improvements are 
under development and will address most, if not all. of foe issues previously raised by 
GAO. Migratitm to a new hosting platform will allow the impiementation of an 
in^roved search engine. The new search engine will include search-terra 
highlighting in foe text of bo* abstracts and documents; weighted rekvancy 
algorithm to ensure key documents appear first in search results; and upgraded 
inde.xiag to <msure that all published documents are indexed immediately and 
available to users in their search results. This new search engine is expected to be 
available within a few months. 

Increased usage ofLLIS.gov is a tesuraent to the Department’s success in developing 
a system for collecting and disseminating lessons learned and best practices that is 
actually useful to emergency respondCTS. April 200? vras the third highest month 
both in terms of the number of visits and visitors to LI.lS.gov. LLlS.gOv has also 
seen a 55 percent increase in visits and a 50 percent increase in visitors for foe first 
four months of 2007, resulting in an average of 27, 133 visits and 9,973 visitors per 
month. These numbers contradict GAO’s assessment that the Department has not 
achieved this performance expectation. 

Critical Infrastructure aad Key Assets Protectlofl 

The Department has made significant progress in the area of protecting critical 
infrasiiucture and key resources (Cl/ICR), as recognized by GAO’s assessments of 
"Generally Achieved” in the areas of developing s comprehensive national plan and 
partnerfoips for protecting Ch'KR and identifying, assessing and supporting efforts to 
reduce threats and vulnerabilities for critical infrastructure. The Department feels that 
several other assessments, does not adequately rcllcct the Department’s progress related 
toCI/KR. 

PerformtuKe Expectadon i;. Improve am! enhance puhliclprivaie information 
sharing involving attacks, threat.^, and vulnerabilities. The Department disagrees 
with foe assessment of "Genenilly Not Achieved" for this performance oxptsctalion, 
as foe assessment docs not reflect foe progress the Department has made. 
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The Department has made sigjJificatrt progress in its CI/KR protection Mpabifities, 
particularly in the area of informariwt sbartng. For example, the Office of 
Infrastnjcnirc Preoctiem (DHS-OIP), wthin NPPD, completed Sector Sf«cific Plans 
(SSPs) within the National Infraaracturc Protection Plan (NIPP). In compieiing the 
SSPs, DHS vrtwkcd with the jmwte sector to implement tailored protective measures. 
iBctoding site-aMistance visits and tramfonr.ing feedback into educ^ional reports 
that owners and c^jcrators can use to identify vulnerabilities. DHS-OIP also created 
fliC Chemical Terrorism Vulnerability Information Sharing Task Force, comprised of 
state and local officials. The Dt^ftment also worked with the private sector to 
develop more than 800 Buffer Zone Protection Plans (BZPP) to enhance security 
around critical inirastructure sites. To further dissemiaaic information to the piivatc 
sector, more than 150 training courses on increasing terrorism awareness were 
provided to private security guards last year and increasing use was made of the 
Homeland Security Inforroaiion Netw«k{HSIN). Additionally, the fRlPwire 
program mentioned in the GAO Report provides situational awareness on improvised 
cxplosh-e devices to a broad swwh of security stakeholders, including representatives 
of 40 Federal departments and agencies; 28 military units; 365 state and local 
agencies; and 35 private sector companies and organisations. Since its release. 
nUPwire has recorded mwe than 4 mitiios site hits. Oo June 29, 2007. in response 
to the bombing events in London, TRlPwire recorded approximately 200 percent 
more bits than its average Ibi that month. This included 6.219 page views and 40.130 
hits. 

Other achievemenis in the area of infomarion-sharing related to Cl/KR 
vulnerabilities include the STPP Sector Partnership Wedcl, which is currently in ftill 
operation. This model has been and will continue to be an essential mechanism for 
the exchange of strategic information at an unprecedented level befwcai the 
Government and the owners and curators of CI/KR. The Notional Infrastructure 
Cocadinating Center (NICC) also routinely shares a wide range of information 
products containing warning, threat, and C1/K.R proieciton informatton via the HSIN. 
During the last year, the NICC has posted more than 900 infonnation products to 
HS1N for use by Cl.OCR owners and operators. The Department is also currently 
deploying professional intelligence and operations officers to state fosion centers and 
installing the Homeland Security Data Network for communicating classified 
information. 

The National Coordinating Center (NCC) for Telecommunkaiiwis is another 
Departmental model for successful infonnation sharing. The NCC provides a forum 
through which the Federal government and the private sector communications 
companies can mreract on a daily basis. Numerous Fedctai departments at«! agencies 
provide full tune dmilees to the NCC ond several industjy members provide cleared 
personnel who maintain foil time offices at the NCC. These cleared personnel have 
access to classified read binders and can interact with the NCC Watch on a 24-hour 
basis. Additionally, the NCC conducts weekly conference calls where members 
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interact wi* tlio» Falcral d<^rtments and agencies widt the most significant 
coDununications re^xasilniitics and ret^uirements. 

Moreover, expikatiy excluded is an assessment of fite private sector utiliTaiion of the 
HSIN. Conswyiently, die GAO Report does not accurately reflect the cuiratt 
deplt^ntent approach for the HSIN in the C(/KR sectors. Nine of the Cf/KR sectors 
a- irajor mb-seciois have signed memoranda of understanding with DHS to deploy 
Honacland SecimQt Infomutiaa Network-Critical Sectors (HSIN-CS) to their sectors. 

Also, WIS strategic, operational, and policy initiatives have taken into account the 
critical role the (nivate sector plays in protecting the Homeland- DHS has taken steps 
to dcsi^te a DHS Coordinator for ftivaic Sector Security within DHS, who 
develops internal cross-cutring prooisscs for synchronizing DHS efforts to support 
Private Sector security interests, and devdop a way forward to expand and sustain the 
MS/Privde Sector partneisbip. 

It appears the GAO Report largely relies on previous reports diat do not account for 
Ac adtievements discussed above and other recent successes. For example, in 
making its "Generally Not Achieved" assessmem, the GAO Report cites assessments 
in anOIG ttpiintTiU\X^.HomehndSecuritylnfdrmotion Network Could Support 
Infbrmuiion Sharing Mom Effectively (OIG’06’3S). However, in a letter dated July 
1 1, 2007 flom the OIG regarding the compliance fbliow-up to 010-06-38, the 
<\ssislant Inspector General, Information Technology stated that five 
recommendations from the OIG report “arc considered resolved.” The OIG has also 
indicated that it is satisfied with DHS's eflbrts to mitigate problems outlined in the 
OlG-06-38 report. 

Performance Expectadort 4: Develop and enhance national analysis and warning 
capabilities for critical infrastructure. The GAO Report - which focuses its 
assessment primarily on cyber critical infrastnicture - does not give Che Oepartment 
credit for the significant advances it has made in achieving this performance 
expectation. In the area of cyber infrastructure, the GAO Report inaccurately 
suggests that the Department has provided no evidence of enhanced national wanting 
capabiUties. This assessment does not consider the tremendous progress by the 
Department’s National Cyber Security Division (DHS-NCSD), within the Office of 
Cyber Security and Communications (DHS-CS&CX to develop and enhance cyber 
analysis, watch and warning, and coibboraiion with the private sector, 

The U.S, Computer Rmcrgcncy Readinc&s Team (TJS-CERT) within DHS-NCSD 
provides a 24-hour. 7 day-a-week watch center to conduct daily analysis and 
situational monitoring in order to provide information on cyber incidents and other 
evOTts. For example, US-CERT’s Einstein program enables the rapid detection of 
cmreni and pending cyber attacks aiTccting agcncie.<i and provides federal agencies 
with early incident detection. The infonnation gathered by the Einstein program is 
aitalyzcd and then used to provide actionable and timely alerts and reporting 
regarding current and imp^ing cyber attacks. The program also provides 
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indkadons and warnings of amial and potential inttosions to Federal goveromeDt 
coinpulcrsccariiy teams. To date, Einstein has assisted in she identification of more 
dian 3<K> potential nulicious incidents that would have otherwise gone undetected. 

IK-CERT's near real-time data collection and information sharing increases 
awareness among {Miblk and private sector stakeholders and reduces cyber 
infiastracnire vulnerabilities. US-CERT notifies public and private partners through 
a variety of prodtuns that encompass the National Cyber Alert System (NCAS). US- 
CERT established a vulnerability icmediatioo process and thcNCAS in order to 
collect, mitigate, and disseminate vulna^tiity informaaon. NCAS is the first 
cohesive national cyber security system for identifying, analyzing, and prioritizing 
OTCTging vulnerabiliiics and threats. NCAS delivers targeted, timely, and actionable 
information for technical and non-tcchnical audiences to enhance security. NCAS 
reports arc made available through the NCAS, Information Sharing and Analysis 
Centers (ISACs). and on the US-CERT public website. For Fiscal Year 2005. US- 
CERT issued 338 alerts, bulletins, and vulnerability notes to stakeholder through the 
prfobc website and for Fiscal Year 2006 US-CERT issued 490 alerts, bulletins, and 
vulnerability notes. Information from US-CERT is also provided to the National 
Vulnerability Database (NVD), also sponsored by DHS-NCSD. Af^oximately 400 
vulucrabilities are published to the NVD web site each month based upon newly 
discovered issues. 

US-CERT also produces Critical Infrastructure Information Notices (CJIN) which are 
intended to provide information about a cyber security incident and make 
recommendations for avoiding or mitigating risks. The ClIN is specifically written to 
notify private sector organizations and Federal agencies about efforts to protect 
critical infrastructure. ForFiscal Year 2006, US-CERT produced ISCINNs, whidi 
are provided m key stakeholders on a secure internet portal. 

US-CERT is actively working to formalize processes and procedures for 
collaboratioo with the private sector. These processes undercut the concent expressed 
in the OAO Report that a lack of collaboration challenges the Department's ability to 
gather and share information. To the contrary, L'S-CERT has developed a draft 
concept of operations for Private Industry Cyber Security Incident Handling which 
addresses information sharing, communication, and coonlination with the private 
sector, including (he ISACs. 

The National Commuoications System (NCS) has also been deeply engaged in 
analysis and warning functions. The NCS has developed multiple programs to ensure 
that (he Federal government can still communicate during times of crisis. 

Addititmally. the NCS also has a signifscant analytical capabilliy dedicated to 
conducting analyses andassessnumtsofthc public communications network. This 
capability, only possible through robust and deep information sharing with the private 
.sector, prov^ invaluable in initiatives such as the Department's Pandemic 
Inftuenza Planning and cross sector dependency analyses. 
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FarthCTmore, DHS is condacting outreach to the private sector at the state aid Local 
levels tbami ceittcts designed to push and pull information that directly 

rel»es to threats whhin a geographic r<^ioo containing critical infrastructure. The 
DHS State and Local Fusion Center Program has also provided technical assistance to 
state and local jwisdictions re^wnsiWe for critical infrastructure to ensure that 
parmerships between local audwritics and the private sector are in place in eveiy 
sme. Despite the fact that the rc^wisc to these efforts has been overwhclmingiy 
positive, the GAO Report largely dismisses these achievements. 


The Department strongly disagrces with the assessments in the Science and Technology 
(S&T) misMon area. Many of the concerns with GAO's aacthodology arc particularly 
applicable here, where the relevant performance expectations are - by their very nature 
and necessity- continuous processes, rather dian programs with specific endpoints or 
tti-Ttdlio- rs Furfricr. we were disappointed when our performance was downgraded in four 
areas ftwn “No Assessment Made” to “Generally Not Achieved" - even aftenhc 
Department provided extensive documcittation demonstrating DHS-S&T‘s significant 
progress. 


DHS-S&T projects arc executed in support of the Department, its operational 
components, and the Natiat’s first responders. The four-year lifcliine of the Dqjaitmcnt 
is a relatively short period of time in terms of the maturation process for science and 
technology programs. The Department believes that many of the assessnwms in this 
mission area are. at a minimum, premature. 


Performance Expeetatum /: Develop a plan for deparimental mearch. 
development, testing, and evaluation activities, The assessment of '‘Generally Not 
Achieved" understates the significance of the Department's Science and Technology 
Strategic Plan delivered to Congress on June 26, 2007. As the GAO Report 
recognize!!, this Strategic Plan incorporaus a five-year Research and Development 
Plan that includes infonnaiion on milestones for fiscal years 2007 dirough 201 1. 


The GAO Report asserts that the Strategic Plan does not contain sufficient goals and 
measures. However, the Strategic Plan describes yearly milestones and 
dcliverable&''goa]s for every project within S&T, including Test and Bvaluation. The 
Strategic Plan reflects the highest level objectives for internal departmental activities, 
and provides overarching guidance for oddressitig the science and technology needs 
within each homeland security mission area Detailed performance goals for all 
proems ate included in the five year Research and Devciopmeni Plan, progress is 
reviewed annually in developing the annual budget request. GAO’s suggestion that 
each individual project sponsored by DHS-S&l' does not include specific goals, 
measures and milestones is incorrect. These metrics arc extremely important to DHS- 
S&T in iu evaluations of these {xojects. 
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Furthermore, &c GAO Report docs not give the Department credit for the Strategic 
Plan’s description of the S&T DircclMate’s organizational framework and risk-based 
research portfolio management strategy. Not docs GAO acknowledge that the 
Strategic Plan also addresses the importance of developing a strong homeland 
security science and technology national workforce by developing professional S&T 
wnployees. The Plan also maiiUaios research and eJucational opportunities that will 
foster dte long-term homeland security intellectual base. By not placing proper 
coif^asis «i the significance of (he Strategic Plan. GAO understates the Department's 
pro^^ in this area. 

Perfonumce Expeefa^ons 2 and S-. Assess emerging chemical, bmlogical. 
raditdagical. and nuclear threats and homeland security vulnerabilities-, and 
Coordinate research, development, and testing efforts to identify and develop 
countermeasures to address chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and other 
emerging terrorist threats. The DepartmoQt disagrees with the assessments of 
“Generally Not Achieved." These asscsstnwits again ftigbli^t die flaws in the 
Rt^rl’s methodology, as the Dq>artmcnfs efforts to assess emerging vulnerabilities 
and develop coumerrocasures will always be ongoing and arc not designed to roach a 
final end-goal completion. 

The GAO Rq>ort docs not adequately recognize and assign credit for the tremendous 
strides that DHS-S&T has made in assessing threats and vulnerabilities, as well as 
kfeniifying and developing countenneasures. In 2006, the Department conducted the 
Bio-Terrorism Risk Assessment (BTRA). 'Ibis risk assessment evaluated hundreds of 
thousands of scenarios relating to 28 high-priority agents, eight classes of release 
(c.g,, indoor, outdoor, food, water, and human vector), and varying teaorist 
capabilities, The BTRA has been very useful in prioritizing research and developing 
countermeastucs against these agents. In addition, the BTRA helps DHS-SdtT to 
understand and resolve associated uncataimics, and to prioritize emerging biolc^ical 
threats and homeland security vulnerabilities 

Based on the results of the BTRA, DIHS bas issued nine Material 'Hireat 
DcterminaiioRs (MTDs). For each material threat, DHS has conducted a Material 
Threat Assessment <now referred to as Population Threat Assessments) that provides 
an in-d^:h look at the exposed populatirms and related impacls from plausible 
biolo^cal teiTorism scenarios. Th^ MTDs and their associated assessments have 
been used by the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) in fonnulating 
Ae Public Health Emergency Medical Countermeasure Enterprise strategy, and to 
ensure that there ate adequate supplies of medical countermeasures in the national 
stockpile. 

Based on the success and impact of the BTRA, DHS-S&T is developing an integrated 
Chemical, Biological, Radiological and Nuclear (CBRN) Risk Assessment. This risk 
assessment will analyze and evaluate vulnerabilities and the impacts of CBRN 
threats, and can be used to dctcmiine priorities and resource allocations regarding the 
development of countermeasures. 
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Foi the GAO Rapon to assign a tow rating to the DeparUnent’s progress in assessing 
onergii^ vuhieratolities to chemicat, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats 
because “n^stanlial more work remans for DHS” does not take into account the 
practical reality that the Depanment will never be done assessing such vojincrabilitics. 
The Department must continually work to identify and assess kw and emerging 
vulnerabilities to constantly evolving threats. These completed and ongoing efforts 
discussed above, and acknowledged by GAO, reflect real and meaningful {MOgress by 
the Department that is not reflected in GAO's assessment. 

Tte Department has also undertaken to coordinate and develop countermeKurcs with 
other Government agencies and ^kehokfers. For example, DHS-S&T's Biotogical 
Surveillance and Detection Research and Development Program works to develop 
oext-gcneiatioQ detectors for biological threat agents. The program also develops the 
assays (signatures or fingerprints of biological agents) that detectors need to 
recognize a biological agent, and as well as detection systems to protect agriculture 
and food products and industries. The Chemical Detection Program develops 
technology for warning and notification of a chemical threat release, including 
technologies responders need to survey potentially contaminated scenes, while 
limiting their exposure to chemical agents. In response to the recent liquid explosives 
plot discovered in the United Kingdom. DKS-S&T established a Rapid Response 
Team composed of DqrartriKnt of Energy laboratories, the DIIS Centers of 
ExcellciKe, and the Transportation Security Laboratory. Based on this work, DHS- 
TSA was able to issue a rule allowing approximately three ounces of liquids in cany- 
on luggage within two months. DHS-S&T and T5A continue to work toward the 
ability to detect home-made explosives, including liquids, geU. pastes, and other 
explosive compounds derived from commonly available materials. 

In addition, DHS is an ex ojffieio member of the HHS Executive Governance Board 
for the development of medical countermeasures. The DHS-S&T risk assessments 
referenced above play a major rote in defining national strategies and implemeBtation 
plans and in pritxiiizing countemcasures. Further, DHS is a co-chair of the National 
Science and Technology Council’s (NSTC) Subcommittee on Dcctataminaiion 
Standards and Technologies, which has developed draft guidelines tbr restoratloR 
following a biological and chemical aoack and a supporting five-year R&O plan. 
Moreover, DHS is a co-chair of the Foreign Animal Disease Threat subcotnmittee of 
*e NSTC. which also published a five-year iniep'ated R&D strategy. Throu^ these 
inter-agency committees, DHS-S&T has made real progress in coordinating ftie 
idoiiification and development of mcaningfiil countermeasures to address emerging 
homeland security vulnWabilitics. 
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Nava! Post Gndu^ Sdiool, the two programs will imlncuiatc 200 students 
annually. 

In order to provide additional development programs which suw>ort the Department’s 
mission and gMis, DHS is also conducting academic and outreach partnerships with 
the N'atiunal Defense University, institutiims. colleges and universities that serve 
hi»<xically (ffldccreprcscntcd groups, and educational consortiums, such as the 
National S«airi^ Bducation Consortimn and the Homclattd Security and Defense 
Education Ctmsotlium. These programs provide additional training to DHS 
employees as well as state and local ofRcials. 


Per/ormance ExpfciatioH 5: Devehp a comprehensive enterprise architecture. Hie 
a.sses$incnt of “Generally Not Adiievaf' is not supported by the facts. In particular, 
the GAO Report appears to have wrongly based its assessment on a belief that DHS 
had not folly implemented elements of die GAO Enterprise Architecture Management 
Maturity Framework (EAMMF)- 

The DqMrtmcnt has made great strides in developing an Enterpmse Architecture (EA) 
that sutotantially mccis each of die EAMMF elemenu. Indeed, an August 2006 GAO 
report (GAO-06-831) found that DHS folly satisfied 24 out of 31 applicable EAMMF 
elements, and partially satisfied four addiiiona! elements. Since that time, OHS has 
taken additional steps to identify and/or address the final three elements. Products 
related lo the EA are now required lo undergo independent verifscation and validation 
(IVdtV) which wilt ensure intwoperability, compatibility, and efficiency within the 
larger structure. DHS has also worked to centralise information technology (IT) 
processes and avoid unnecessary duplication, by requiring adherence to tie EA for all 
IT investments over $2.5 millioa 

in developing its Ei\, the Department sought significant input Oom and consulted 
with, key stakeholders. In fact, stakeholders provided more than 400 comments on 
the £A, and DHS considered each one. GAO appears to have disregarded this 
extensive consultation in preparing this G.AO Report, as well as the GAO report from 
last May <07-5f>4), ealilM DflS Enterprise ArcMiiecrure Continues to Evolve. In 07- 
564, GAO inaccurately stated that the Depanroent failed to consult with stakeholders. 
This is not the case. 

In evaluating the comprchcnsiveitess of the EA developed by the Depanmeni, it 
should be noted that the Office of Management and Dudget (0MB) has rated the 
Homeland Security Eotcr;»isc Architecture (HLS EA) 2007 as a 4.3 on a S.O scale for 
crxnplctencss. This score docs not support the GAO Repori’s assessntent. 

Performance Expectation 6\ Implement a comprehensive enterprise architecture. 
The assessment of “Generally Not Achieved” is not supported by the facts, because 
the Department has already impltaaeofed a comprehensive BA. 0MB has rated the 
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HLS EA 2007 4.5 ona 5.0 scale for use of its enterprise architecture which includes 
the elements of governance, change management, deployment, collaboration, and 
Capital PlMinng vm) Investment Control (CPlC) integration. 

In suRKiit of its assessment to the contrary, the GAO Report relies most heavily on 
the alk^aiion that Ibc Depaitmeni's IT investments have not been fully aligned with 
the E A. To the cotarary. the OHS Office of the Chief Information Officer (DHS- 
CIO) is cunenlly aligning all new investments to the EA. In particular, all fT 
invcsDinciiR in Fiscal Year 2008 have already been aligned with Ure Department’s 
strategic pbns, and ftiis alignment process will cwitinue in future fiscal years. 

Tnc GAO Rqxwi also states that DHS does not have a repeatable methodology for 
assessing potential IT investments relative to the EA. To the conitary, DHS has 
developed a methodology for such assesanvens based upon detailed compliance 
criteria, and indeed, it has assessed all major IT investments in relation to its EA, 
During May 2006 and again in Fdjruary 2007, DHS supplied GAO officials with 
vwitten docuroenutionofits methods eo assess IT investments and the review criteria. 
It does not awjear, however, that the GAO Report considered these documents. 

Performance Ejqtedadons 7 and 8: Develop a process lo effectively manage 
informoiion technology mvesunents; and Implement a process to effectively manage 
information technology invesmuints. The assessment of “Generally Not Achieved” 
does ikOt accurately reflect the Department's progress with respect to these 
performance expectations. 

The Dcpartineai has developed and implememed processes to effectively 
masagement 17 investments. For example, the Department issued a Management 
Directive earlier this year which provid^ the DHS Chief InformatioR Officer with 
the authority to review and approve die Department's entire informatioc technology 
budget. 

The Department also requires programs to submit Periodic Reporting (PR) 
information for all major investments on a quarterly basis. In addiiioa, the 
Department pidilishcd and distributed PR Guidance in the first quarter of Fiscal Year 
2006 and provided associated training courses lo personnel within the DHS Program 
Management Office (PMO). The Department aUo distributed Earned Value 
Management (EVM) and Operational Analysis (OA) guidance documents throughout 
the Department. These processes have led to more ettective management of IT 
investments by significantly improving {racking and reporting of investment costs, 
schedules, and performance variances. The analysis from these processes has been 
provided to GAO. 

The Department is also cunxntly deployit^ a basiness tool that will enable DHS 
management to view trends of quarterly PR information. In this way, senior DHS 
officials will be able lo assess the performance of the systems and enhance 
supavisory oversight of IT investments. 
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In addition, dw Dc{»rbnetit has already implemented an IT acquisition review 
(ITAR) process to improve the alignment of IT purchases to ihe homeland security 
mission and Department ar^itcchiie. The ITAR process requires that the DHS-CIO 
review and ^prove iTacqiiisitioflsof$2.5 million and greater, while component 
CIOs are only authorized to ai^vc IT acquisitions of less than this value. The 
ITAR process has thus impra^ IT management by providing the DHS-OCIO with 
sujKrvisory ccaurol over IT investments and identifying duplicative investments. 

Over the first six months of its implementation, the ITAR process has been successful 
in reviewing approximately SI. 8 btlliofl in IT investments. 

Ificse management processes have also been extended into the IT Portfolio 
Management process, whereby the Department has developed and applied tools, 
methodologies, and tedmiques to assist b 11' investment decisions based upon 
quantifiable measurements. Dk Portfolio Management program incorporates 
specific management processes to establish performance goals, transition plans, 
arcbitoctural targets, and performance measures. In this way, the Departmwt can 
contbue to improve the balance of invedments to more effectively meet 
Departmental goals and objectives. The FT Portfolio Management Process has 
already been used to assist the OHS-CIO in selecting and prioritizing IT investments 
b relation to the Enterprise Architecture. 
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September 4, 2007 


The Honorable Peter King 
Committee on Homeland Security 
U.S. House of Representatives 
W ashington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Representative King; 

Thank you for your May 25, 2007 letter requesting information about the time and resources that 
the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) devotes to responding to Congressional inquiries, 
preparing for and appearing at briefings and hearings, and writing and providing reports and 
other information. 

DHS’s mission is to protect the homeland, a responsibility we share with Congress and other key 
public and private sector parties. DHS certainly takes seriously our responsibility to keep 
Congress routinely apprised of our work and to respond fully to all Congressional requests. 

1 appreciate your thoughtful letter and strongly concur with your conclusion that oversight 
activity by some 86 committees and subcommittees of Congress creates a uniquely difficult and 
unnecessary burden for DHS. Literally thousands of Congressional requests - from many 
different committees and subcommittees for hearings, briefings, reports and other information - 
consume a very significant amount of DHS senior leadership time, which must be balanced with 
meeting operational mission demands. 

The Administration has repeatedly expressed its strong conviction that Congress should adopt 
one of the 9/1 1 Commission’s most important recommendations: streamline Congressional 
oversight of DHS. Specifically, the Commission said: 

Congress should create a single, principal point of oversight and review for homeland 
security. Congressional leaders are best able to Judge what committee should have 
jurisdiction over this department and its duties. But we believe that Congress does have 
the obligation to choose one in the House and one in the Senate, and that this committee 
should be a permanent standing committee with a nonpartisan staff. 

In my view, the problem is getting worse rather than better. Recent proposals by several 
committees to remove elements of DHS to other departments or force co-sharing of DHS 
authorities with other departments seems mainly designed to accommodate competing 
jurisdictional claims among Congressional committees. Moreover, the number of very detailed 
written reports required of DHS by Congress is proliferating at an alarming rate. In the last 
month, two requests from one committee in the House other than the Homeland Security 
Committee have consumed many hundreds of staffhours, and boxes of documentation have been 
demanded and supplied. 
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Arguably the most important step Congress can lake to improve operational effectiveness at 
DHS at this juncture is to streamline Congressional oversight of DHS. This would allow DHS to 
focus our time and resources much more effectively on our critical missions, while preserving an 
appropriate level of Congressional oversight. I urge Congress to implement this vital reform. 

Below is information responding to the ten specific inquiries contained in your letter. 

1. A list of the Congressional committees and subcommittees that claim Jurisdiction over 
activities of the Department 

The list of 86 committees and subcommittees that have asserted some form of jurisdiction 
or oversight for DHS is provided at Exhibit A, attached. 


2. The total number of hearings the Department has participated in to date for the 110th 

Congress and for each of the preceding three calendar years. 


Year 

Number of 
DHS Hearings 

2007 

(as of August 24) 

159 

2006 

206 

2005 

166 

2004 

165 

Total 

696 


DHS experienced a 25 percent increase in the number of Congressional hearings between 
2004 and 2006. 


3. The total number of briefings the Department has provided to Congress to date for the 

110th Congress and for each of the preceding three calendar years. 


Year 

Number of 
DHS Briefings 
(approx.) 

2007 

(as of August 24) 

1,793 

2006 

2,242 

2005 

2,082 

2004 

1,747 

Total 

7,864 


DHS had a 28 percent increase in the number of briefings ftom 2004 to 2006, and a 
19 percent increase Irom 2004 to 2005. 
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4. The total number of the Department witnesses providing testimony to date for the 110th 
Congress and for each of the preceding three calendar years. 


Year 

Number of 
DHS Witnesses 

2007 

(as of August 24) 

218 

2006 

268 

2005 

211 

2004 

205 

Total 

902 


DHS had a 27 percent increase in the number of witnesses from 2005 to 2006, and a 
3 1 percent increase in the number of witnesses from 2004 to 2006. 


5. The total number of written testimonies and cumulative number of pages of testimony 

the Department has prepared to date for the 110th Congress and for each of the 
preceding three calendar years. 

Since 2004, 895 Department witnesses have testified before Congress. While it would be 
very difficult to calculate the exact number of pages of testimony that these witnesses 
have submitted, we have estimated that, on average, DHS testimony is 5 to 12 pages in 
length. With this as a guide, the 895 DHS witnesses have likely provided between 
4,475 and 10,740 pages of testimony since 2004.’ Of course, many of these prepared 
testimonies require considerable additional material that would bring the prepared 
testimony to many dozens of pages. We therefore think that it would be a conservative 
estimate to conclude that DHS has provided more than 10,000 pages of written testimony 
since 2004. 


* In addition, DHS frequently receives only 4 or 5 business days’ notice of hearings, leaving minimal time to prepare, review and 
clear testimony so that it can be provided 48 h<Mirs before the hearing, as customarily requested by Congressional committees. 
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6. The total number of committees and subcommittees Department officials have provided 

briefing for or testified before to date for the 110th Congress and for each of the 
preceding three calendar years. 

The following chart indicates the number of committees and subcommittees to which 
DHS officials provided briefings or information that was requested, or that DHS officials 
testified before during the 109th Congress and 1 10th Congress to date. While DHS does 
not have precise data regarding the number of committees requesting DHS-related 
briefings or hearings prior to 2005, DHS staff who worked during those earlier periods 
can attest that DHS officials briefed and appeared before a similarly broad range of 
committees during the 108th Congress. 


Congress 

Committees & 
Subcommittees 
of Jurisdiction 

HO® 

(as of August 24) 

86 

109® 

86 


7. The number of repetitive or redundant hearings and briefings (i.e., those involving 
substantially the same subject matter but provided separately to more than one 
committee) to date in the 1 10th Congress and for each of the preceding three calendar 
years, including a summary of the subject matter of these redundant activities. 

The Department does not keep records of repetitive or redundant hearings. Many of our 
senior management team members routinely are asked to brief or testify before at least 
two authorizing committees on a range of identical or closely related matters. These 
include Deputy Secretary Jackson, Under Secretary Schneider, Undersecretary Cohen, 
Acting Undersecretary Jamison, Chief Intelligence Officer Allen, FEMA Administrator 
Paulison, Coast Guard Commandant Allen, TSA Administrator Hawley, ICE Assistant 
Secretary Myers, and CBP Commissioner Basham. In addition, these and others are 
naturally asked to brief or testify on numerous identical matters for House and Senate 
appropriators and authorizers. 

Below are several examples where DHS witnesses were asked to testify on the same or 
materially similar subjects before multiple authorizing committees. 

noth Congress. To date, DHS witnesses have testified before at least five hearings on 
the issue of post Hurricane Katrina housing . 

o On February 6, 2007, the House Financial Services Committee held a hearing 
titled “Federal Housing Response to Hurricane Katrina.” 
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o On February 22, 2007, the House Financial Services Committee Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Opportunity held a field hearing in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, titled “Solving the Affordable Housing Crisis in the Gulf Region Post 
Katrina.” 

o On February 23, 2007, the House Financial Services Committee Subcommittee on 
Housing and Community Opportunity held a field hearing in Gulfport, 

Mississippi, titled “Solving the Affordable Housing Crisis in the Gulf Region Post 
Katrina.” 

o On March 20, 2007, the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
Subcommittee on Economic Development, Public Buildings, and Emergency 
Management held a hearing, titled “Post Katrina Temporary Housing Dilemmas 
and Solutions.” 

o On April 24, 2007, the Senate Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee on Disaster Recovery held a hearing, titled “Beyond Trailers, 
Part I: Creating a More Flexible, Efficient, and Cost-Effective Federal Disaster 
Housing Program.” 

109th Congress. During 2006, DHS testified before five different committees and 
subcommittees on worksite enforcement . 

o On June 1 9, 2006, the Senate Judiciary Committee Subcommittee on 

Immigration, Border Security, and Citizenship held a hearing titled “Immigration 
Enforcement at the Workplace: Learning from the Mistakes of 1986.” 

o On July 25, 2006, the House Oversight and Government Reform Committee 
Subcommittee on Regulatory Affairs held a hearing regarding worksite 
enforcement and employment verification titled “Is the Federal Government 
Doing all it can to Stem the Tide of Illegal Immigration?” 

o On July 26, 2006, the House Ways and Means Committee held a hearing on 
worksite enforcement with regards to mandatory electronic employment 
eligibility and verification, as well as data sharing, with the Social Security 
Administration. The hearing was titled “Impacts of Border Security and 
Immigration on Ways and Means Programs.” 

o On July 27, 2006, the House Small Business Committee Subcommittee on 
Workforce, Empowerment, and Government Programs held a hearing on 
immigration employment verification and small business. 

o On July 31, 2006, the House Education and Workforce Committee held a hearing 
on enforcement of employee verification laws and implementing a stronger 
verification system. 
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Also during 2006, DHS witnesses testified seven different times on border security . 

o On July 20, 2006, the House Government Reform Committee Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources, and the House Homeland 
Security Subcommittee on Economic Security, Infrastructure Protection, and 
Cybersecurity held a hearing on the issue of expanding the border fence. 

o On July 3 1 , 2006, the House Armed Services Subcommittee on Terrorism, 
Unconventional Threats and Capabilities held a field hearing near Detroit, 
Michigan, titled “National Security Implications of Border Security on the 
Northern Border.” 

o On August 2, 2006, the House Judiciary Committee held a hearing on the basic 
southwrat border strategy. 

o On August 8, 2006, the House Homeland Security Committee Subcommittee on 
Economic Security, Infrastructure Protection, and Cybersecurity, and the 
Subcommittee on Emergency Preparedness, Science, and Technology, held a joint 
field hearing in Bellingham, Washington, titled “Northern Exposure: Assessing 
Border Security.” 

o On August 14, 2006, the House Government Reform Committee held a field 
hearing in San Diego, California, titled “Porous Borders and Downstream Costs: 
The Impact of Illegal Immigration on State, County, and Local Governments.” 

o On August 28, 2006, the House Natural Resources Committee held a field hearing 
in Hamilton, Montana, on efforts needed to secure the Federal lands along the 
Northern Border. 

o On November 1 5, 2006, the House Homeland Security Committee Subcommittee 
on Management, Integration and Oversight held a hearing on the Secure Border 
Initiative. 


8. The total number of current legislatively-mandated reporting requirements placed 

upon the Department, including one-time reports and annual reporting requirements. 

The chart below details the total number of reports requested by Congress or one of its 
committees in any authorization act or appropriations act (or related appropriations 
committee reports), during the current year or any of the preceding three calendar years, 
including one-time and annual or recurring reports. Recent passage of the 9/1 1 
Commission Act of 2007 added at least 75 other Congressional reports, both recurring 
and one-time, which brings the total number of required Congressional reports to roughly 
535 for this year. 

It goes without saying that the total amount of DHS management time consumed to 
provide at least 535 reports annually is very considerable, including both actual hours 
expended and the opportunity cost of management hours at a very busy Department. A 
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surprising amount of this work requires personal attention from the very most senior 
managers at DHS. Of course, not all reports require the personal attention of the 
Secretary or the Deputy Secretary, but many do in fact require this level of review and, of 
course, an even more considerable number of man hours are invested at the originating 
agency within DHS by their senior management team. 

Many Congressional reports relate to multiple operating components or to policy issues 
that involve multiple organizational components. Final approval of Congressional 
reports typically requires extensive internal DHS circulation, fact-checking, policy 
review and comment resolution, all of which is administratively managed through the 
DHS Executive Secretariat. Virtually all Congressional reports are also reviewed and 
approved by the Office of Management and Budget. The complexity of that approval 
process can vary substantially, from rapid approval to extended review. 

As an educated guess, easily well over 100 reports annually require an average of more 
than 300 man hours to produce at DHS. Many more still consume a bare minimum of 
100 hours prior to transmittal. The data on the gross number of Congressional reports is 
provided in the table below. 


Year 

Authorizations Reports* 

Appropriation Re 

ports** 

Total 


One-Time 

Recurring 

Sub-Total 

One-Time 

Recurring 

Sub-Total 


2007 

55 

31 

86 

236 

138 

374 

460 

2006 

18 

33 

51 

152 

170 

322 

373 

2005 

59 

22 

81 

125 

128 

253 

334 

2004 

12 

10 

22 

90 

45 

135 

157 

Total 



240 



1,084 

1,324 


* Docs not include at least 75 reports required by the 9/1 1 Commission Act of 2007 which brings the 
total number of required reports to at least 535. 

** Does not include required advance reporting and briefing to appropriations committees prior to release 
of DHS grants. 

The total number of reports that are required of DHS have grown by 29 percent since 
2004 and now totals at least 535. 


9. The total number of formal inquires, letter requests and investigations involving the 
Department that are currently pending to date for the 110th Congress, including those 
initiated by the Comptrolier General 

Requests covered by this question largely fall into three categories, including letters, 
post-hearing questions for the record, and other audits, inquiries, or investigations. We 
detail each category below. 

Letters and other requests . I have responded to over 2,500 Congressional letters or 
requests since February 21, 2006, when DHS’s Executive Secretariat began tracking 
Congressional correspondence. This does not, of course, include inquiries sent directly to 
other DHS components or senior leaders. The total number of formal Congressional 
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inquiries DHS-wide may be closer to 6,500 for this year alone. This number does not 
include the scores of less formal requests for information from Members and 
Congressional staff 

These numbers do not measure the time and resources involved in responding to the 
requests, which can vary widely. While simple requests for information can be answered 
quickly, many requests require hours, days, or even weeks of significant research, 
drafting, and review by multiple DHS senior officials and staff Aside from the effort 
involved in responding to any particular request, the sheer volume of Congressional 
requests to DHS contributes to an ongoing challenge to provide timely, quality 
responses.^ 

Questions for the Record . As of September 1, 2007, the Executive Secretariat’s office 
has this year managed 78 individual Questions for the Record (QFR) sets issued by 
House and Senate Authori 2 ation Committees following a formal hearing. The Office of 
the Chief Financial Officer managed 16 individual QFR sets issued by the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committee. These 94 sets represent 2,630 individual questions. 
Seventy-one of these 94 sets have been answered, cleared by the Office of Management 
and Budget, and returned to the requesting Committee. Our average response time for 
QFR sets is 33 business days. 


Year 

Authorization 

OFRs 

Appropriation 

QFRs 

Total 

2007 

(as of Sept. 1) 

1,166 

1,464 

2,630 

2006 

1,290 

2,455 

3,745 

2005 

971 

2,281 

3,252 

2004 

1,235 

2,397 

3,632 

Total 

4,662 

8,597 

13,259 


Audits, investigations, and other sienificant inquiries . Although it is difficult to identify 
the actual number of investigations undertaken by Congress, the Department has 
responded to many such investigations, including investigations that have taken many 
months and substantial amounts of departmental resources. For example, DHS produced 
400,000 pages of documents, and prepared and produced for testimony approximately 
100 witnesses, during the Congressional investigations into Hurricane Katrina. 


^ As notexi in an April 2007 report to Congress, since late 2005, the estimated average response time to Congressional inquiries 
has been cut in half, to approximately three weeks. When DHS’s Executive Secretariat started tracking late Congressional 
inquiries in April 2006, there were, on average, over 50 on the list each week; this average has dropped on average to 10 in 
December 2006, and DHS has generally maintained less than 10 per week since November 2006. 
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In addition to these Congressional inquiries, hundreds of Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) investigations and audits have resulted in almost 650 GAO reports or 
testimony since 2004: 


Year 

Reports and 
Testimony Prepared 
by GAO 

2007 

(as of July 31) 

154 

2006 

166 

2005 

164 

2004 

160 

Total 

644 


10, Where possible, please provide an estimate of the total number of man-hours and costs 

associated with the hearings, briefings, reports, and responses to formal inquiries 
referenced above. 

The Department does not have a formal tracking process to calculate the hours spent or 
the costs of responding to particular Congressional requests. As made clear above, we 
receive hundreds of requests for information from Congress on a daily basis. Many 
staff-to-staff requests are never logged or recorded formally. Depending upon the nature 
of each request, time and resources are expended to perform research, solicitation of 
information from one or more DHS components, and drafting a response, which - 
depending upon the subject matter - can take anywhere from a few hours to several 
weeks or months. Following the drafting of each response, senior leadership must review 
and, where appropriate, executive branch clearance must be obtained, adding more time. 

Similarly, writing testimony for Congressional hearings, and preparing witnesses to 
testify, requires substantial time. In addition to the hours of preparation, review, and 
clearance that written testimony takes to complete, each witness generally schedules a 
DHS staff briefing and preparation session for the hearing. These preparation sessions 
can involve ten or more briefers, depending upon the subject matter of the hearing and 
the seniority of the witness. Depending upon the topic, actual time allocated for the 
hearing ranges from an hour to a half-day, typically for several DHS employees. It is 
worth noting that because DHS does not yet have a consolidated campus, many 
preparations that require cross-component coordination also consume a significant 
number of work hours in order for participants to travel across town to relevant 
preparation meetings. 

A conservative estimate: a routine hearing, including written testimony and witness 
preparation, likely averages at least 60 DHS work hours to prepare and conduct the 
testimony. Many require considerably more hours of preparation, many easily over 200 
work hours. This does not include time spent after the hearing on responding to 
questions for the record. Current trends suggest that DHS will be asked to respond to at 
least 4,000 such Questions for the Record this calendar year. 
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With over 200 hearings forecast for this yea' (many of which require multiple DHS 
witnesses), DHS officials and other DHS and Administration staff will — estimating 
conservatively — spend more than 15,000 work hours this year supporting formal 
Congressional hearings. 

Drafting and clearing letters or formal written reports to Congress usually consumes a 
very considerable number of DHS work hours. While a DHS component staff member 
might be able to draft a relatively straightforward response in a matter of hours, it might 
easily take two or three component subject matter experts several 40-hour weeks to draft 
a significant letter or compose a report mandated by statute. Once drafted, letters and 
reports typically undergo review by multiple DHS offices. Depending upon the 
complexity of the letter or report, each reviewer may devote up to several hours to 
analyze and contribute to its contents. Moreover, a similar review will be required by 
OMB, White House offices, and other Federal agency representatives for certain letters or 
reports, particularly where a report is required by statute or when a letter addresses 
significant policy issues. 

In conclusion, the data provided above show that DHS invests a very considerable number of 
resources in responding to and supporting congressional oversight. Adoption of the 9/1 1 
Commission’s recommendation to streamline Congressional oversight of DHS would pay 
significant productivity dividends. I very much appreciate your interest in helping DHS to 
operate more efficiently by consolidating the important work Congress must conduct with DHS. 

I look forward to our continued work together in support of making our homeland more secure. 


Sincerely, 
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EXHIBIT A 

Congressional Committee Oversight of DHS 


Part I. In the HO"' Congress, the following Congressional committees and subcommittees 
asserted DHS jurisdiction by holding hearings or otherwise exercising formal oversight 
activity, such as required staff briefings. Accurate as of August 2007. 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

1 . House Agriculture Committee 

2. Specialty Crops, Rural Development, and Foreign Agriculture Subcommittee 

3. House Armed Services Committee 

4. Terrorism, Unconventional Threats, and Capabilities Subcommittee 

5. House Appropriations Committee 

6. Homeland Security Subcommittee 

7. Select Intelligence Oversight Panel Subcommittee 

8. Transportation, Housing and Urban Development, and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee 

9, House Budget Committee 

10. House Energy and Commerce Committee 

1 1 . Commerce, Trade and Consumer Protection Subcommittee 

12. Environment and Hazardous Materials Subcommittee 

13. Health Subcommittee 

1 4. Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee 

1 5. Telecommunications and the Internet 

16. House Financial Services Committee 

1 7. Oversight and Investigations 

18. Housing and Community 

19. House Foreign Affairs Committee 

20. Europe 

21 . Africa and Global Health 

22. House Homeland Security Committee 

23. Border, Maritime and Global Counterterrorism Subcommittee 

24. Emergency Communications, Preparedness, and Response Subcommittee 

25. Emerging Threats, Cyber security, and Science and Technology Subcommittee 

26. Intelligence, Information Sharing and Terrorism Risk Assessment Subcommittee 

27. Management, Investigations, and Oversight Subcommittee 

28. Transportation Security and Infrastructure Protection Subcommittee 
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29. House Judiciary Committee 

30. Crime, Terrorism & Homeland Security 

3 1 . Immigration, Citizenship, Refiigees, Border Security, and International Law 

32. Commercial and Administrative Law 

33. House Natural Resources Committee 

34. Fisheries, Wildlife, and Oceans Subcommittee 

35. National Parks, Forests, and Public Lands Subcommittee 

36. Water and Power Subcommittee 

37. House Oversight and Government Reform Committee 

38. Government Management, Organization and Procurement 

39. Domestic Policy 

40. House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 

41 . Intelligence Community Management 

42. Terrorism, Human Intelligence, Analysis, and Counterintelligence 

43. House Science and Technology Committee 

44. Investigations and Oversight Subcommittee 

45. Technology and Innovation Subcommittee 

46. House Small Business Committee 

47. House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 

48. Aviation Subcommittee 

49. Coast Guard and Maritime Transportation 

50. Economic Development, Public Buildings and Emergency Management 
Subcommittee 

51 . House Ways and Means 

52. Trade Subcommittee 


U.S. SENATE 


53. Senate Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry 

54. Senate Appropriations Committee 

55. Homeland Security Subcommittee 

56. Transportation, Housing and Urban Development, and Related Agencies 
Subcommittee 

57. Commerce, Justice, Science, and Related Agencies Subcommittee 

58. Senate Armed Services Committee 

59. Senate Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs Committee 
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60. Senate Budget Committee 

6 1 . Senate Commerce, Science and Transportation Committee 

62. Interstate Commerce, Trade, and Tourism 

63. Oceans, Atmosphere, Fisheries, and Coast Guard Subcommittee 

64. Surface Transportation and Merchant Marine Infrastructure, Safety, and Security 

65. Science, Technology and Innovation 

66. Senate Energy and Nature Resources Committee 

67. Public Lands and Forests Subcommittee 

68. Senate Environment and Public Works Committee 

69. Transportation Safety, Infrastructure Security, and Water Quality Subcommittee 

70. Senate Finance Committee 

7 1 . Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

72. Senate Health, Education, Labor and Pensions Committee 

73. Senate Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs Committee 

74. Disaster Recovery Subcommittee 

75. Federal Financial Management, Government Information, Federal Services, and 
International Security Subcommittee 

76. Oversight and Government Management, the Federal Workforce, and the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee 

77. Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 

78. State, Local, and Private Sector Preparedness and Integration Subcommittee 

79. Senate Judiciary Committee 

80. Immigration, Border Security and Citizenship Subcommittee 

8 1 . Terrorism, Technology and Homeland Security Subcommittee 

82. Human Rights and the Law Subcommittee 

83. Senate Small Business and Entrepreneurship Committee 

84. Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 

85. Senate Small Business Committee 

86. Senate Special Committee on Aging 
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Part II. In the 109"' Congress, the following Congressional committees and subcommittees 
asserted DHS jurisdiction by holding hearing or otherwise exercising formal oversight 
activity, such as required staff briefings. 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


I . House Armed Services Committee 

2. Terrorism, Unconventional Threats & Capabilities Subcommittee 

3. House Appropriations Committee 

4. House Homeland Security Subcommittee 

5. House Education & the Workforce Committee 

6. 21’‘ Century Competitiveness Subcommittee 

7. Select Education Subcommittee 

8. House Energy & Commerce Committee 

9. Telecommunications and the Internet Subcommittee 

10. Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee 

I I, House Financial Services Committee 

12. Domestic & International Monetary Policy, Trade & Technology Subcommittee 

13. Housing & Community Opportunity Subcommittee 

14. Financial Institutions and Consumer Credit Subcommittee 

15. House Government Reform Committee 

16. Federal Workforce & Agency Organization Subcommittee 

1 7. National Security, Emerging Threats & Inti Relations Subcommittee 

18. Criminal Justice, Drug Policy & Human Resources Subcommittee 

19. Government Management, Finance & Accountability Subcommittee 

20. Regulatory Affairs Subcommittee 

21. House Homeland Security Committee 

22. Emergency Preparedness, Science & Technology Subcommittee 

23. Intelligence, Information Sharing, and Terrorism Risk Assessment Subcommittee 

24. Economic Security, Infrastructure Protection, & Cyber security Subcommittee 

25. Management, Integration & Oversight Subcommittee 

26. Prevention of Nuclear & Biological Attack Subcommittee 

27. Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 

28. House International Relations Committee 

29. Africa, Global Human Rights, & International Operations Subcommittee 

30. International Terrorism and Nonproliferation Subcommittee 

3 1 . Western Hemisphere Subcommittee 

32. House Judiciary Committee 

33. Commercial & Administrative Law Subcommittee 

34. Constitution Subcommittee 
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35. Crime, Terrorism & Homeland Security Subcommittee 

36. Immigration, Border Security & Claims Subcommittee 

37. House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 

38. Terrorism, Human Intelligence, Analysis & Counterterrorism Subcommittee 

39. House Resources Committee 

40. Fisheries & Oceans Subcommittee 

41. National Parks Subcommittee 

42. Water & Power Subcommittee 

43. House Science Committee 

44. House Small Business Committee 

45. Regulatory Reform & Oversight Subcommittee 

46. Workforce, Empowerment, & Government Programs Subcommittee 

47. House Transportation & Infrastructure Committee 

48. Aviation Subcommittee 

49. Coast Guard & Maritime Transportation Subcommittee 

50. Economic Development, Public Buildings & Emergency Management 
Subcommittee 

51. Highways, Transit & Pipelines Subcommittee 

52. House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 

53. House Ways & Means Committee 

54. Oversight Subcommittee 

55. Social Security Subcommittee 

56. Trade Subcommittee 


U.S. SENATE 


57. Senate Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry Committee 

58. Senate Appropriations Committee 

59. Senate Homeland Security Subcommittee 

60. Senate Armed Services Committee 

61. Senate Banking, Housing & Urban Affairs Committee 

62. Senate Commerce, Science & Transportation Committee 

63. Fisheries & the Coast Guard Subcommittee 

64. National Ocean Policy Study Subcommittee 

65. Disaster Prevention & Prediction Subcommittee 

66. Trade, Tourism, & Economic Development Subcommittee 
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67. Senate Energy & Natural Resources Committee 

68. Energy Subcommittee 

69. Senate Environmental and Public Works Committee 

70. Transportation & Infrastructure Subcommittee 

71. Senate Finance Committee 

72. Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

73. East Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee 

74. International Operations & Terrorism Subcommittee 

75. Western Hemisphere, Peace Corps & Narcotics Affairs Subcommittee 

76. Senate Health, Education, Labor, & Pensions (HELP) Committee 

77. Bioterrorism Preparedness & Public Health Preparedness Subcommittee 

78. Senate Homeland Security & Governmental Affairs Committee 

79. Federal Financial Management, Government Information & International Security 
Subcommittee 

80. Oversight of Government Management, Federal Workforce & DC Subcommittee 

81. Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 

82. Senate Judiciary 

83. Immigration, Border Security & Citizenship Subcommittee 

84. Terrorism, Technology & Homeland Security Subcommittee 

85. Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 

86. Senate Special Committee on Aging 
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M G A O 

Accountability * Integrity * Reliability 

United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 20548 


October 1 8, 2007 

The Honorable Joseph I. Lieberman 
Chairman 

Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 

U.S. Senate 

The Honorable Susan M. Collins 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
U.S. Senate 

Subject: Response to Hearing Questions Regarding Department of Homeland Security: 
Progress Report on Implementation of Mission and Management Functions 

Dear Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Collins: 

This letter responds to your request for additional information related to the committee’s 
September 6, 2007, hearing on progress made by the Department of Homeland Security and 
Comptroller Genera! Walker’s testimony. Enclosed is our response to the supplemental 
question you submitted for the record. 

If you have any further questions, I can be reached at (202) 5 1 2-3610 or rabkinn@gao.gov. 
Sincerely yours, 


Norman J. Rabkin 

Managing Director 

Homeland Security and Justice Issues 
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ENCLOSURE-1 


Response to Supplemental Questions 
for the 

Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
U.S. Senate 

Hearing on 

A DHS Status Report: Assessing Challenges and Measuring Progress 
September 6, 2007 


1. GAO found that DHS has made limited progress in developing a plan for 

research, development, testing, and evaluation activities and in assessing emerging 
threats and vulnerabilities. The Department responds in part that its efforts to 
assess emerging vulnerabilities and develop countermeasures will always be 
ongoing and are not designed to reach a final end-goal completion. DHS also 
noted that in 2006, it conducted the Bio-Terrorism Risk Assessment (BTRA). 

Based on the results of the BTRA, DHS has issued 9 Material Threat 
Determinations (MTDs) and has begun development of an integrated Chemical, 
Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear (CBRN) Risk Assessment. In light of these 
facts, has DHS really made little progress in assessing threats and vulnerabilities? 

Answer: 

In our report, we found that DHS has made limited progress in the area of science and 
technology. More specifically, we concluded that DHS had generally not achieved 
performance expectations in the area of science and technology related to (1) developing a 
plan for departmental research, development, testing, and evaluation activities; and (2) 
assessing emerging chemical, biological, radiological, and nuclear threats and homeland 
security vulnerabilities. We based the first performance expectation on the requirement in 
the Homeland Security Act of 2002 for the depcirtment of develop a national policy and 
strategic plan for identifying priorities, goals, objectives, and policies for, and coordinating 
the federal government’s civilian efforts to identify and develop countermeasures to 
chemical, biological, and other emerging terrorist threats. The department’s Science and 
Technology Strategic Plan and associated Five-Year Research and Development Plan do 
not address this requirement. In addition, our analysis of DHS’s various plans for research, 
development, testing, and evaluation efforts showed that these plans generally do not 
include key elements of a strategic plan, such as goals, measures, and milestones. 

With regard to the second performance expectation to assess threats and vulnerabilities, our 
analysis showed that DHS has completed some assessments on biological and chemical 
threats and vulnerabilities. However, at the time of our report DHS was still in the process 
of completing assessments in the chemical sector as well as its Integrated Chemical, 
Biological, Radiological, and Nuclear Assessment. Based on our work, DHS’s assessment 
efforts overall appeared to be in the early stages. 
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Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to the Honorable Paul A. Schneider 
From Senator Susan M. Collins 

“A DHS Status Report: Assessing Challenges and Measuring Progress” 
September 6, 2007 


Question: Integrating the management functions at DHS has been a considerable 
challenge since, for the most part, each of the agencies that became part of DHS brought 
its own management functions— for example, offices for financial management, 
procurement, and human capital. One of your jobs as Under Secretary is to manage the 
overall integration of these offices and ensure consistent Department-wide policies. In 
your estimation, how well is DHS doing in moving to “One DHS”? 

Answer: 

We have major challenges ahead and DHS’ effort requires effective and efficient use of 
financial and human resources, enabling technology, strong processes and superb 
management. These are the challenges that are the focus of our efforts. 

The major elements of our strategy are; 

• Improving acquisition and procurement throughout the Department; 

■ Strengthening the requirements and investment review processes; 

• Acquiring and maintaining human capital; 

• Strengthening Financial management and internal controls; 

• Seeking efficiencies across the enterprise in operations and the use of resources; and 

• Making the key management systems, such as human capital, financial and 
information technology, world class. 

Our approach has a common thread through all of these areas: to ensure that there is a 
comprehensive and integrated strategy with specific and measurable goals, and that these 
goals support the activities and priorities of the Department. On a practical level, we will 
ensure the success of this strategy by having a team with the right knowledge, skills and 
abilities to support these programs, the overall transformation and integration efforts. 

Our progress will be measured against metrics and milestones. 

Acquisition and Procurement 

The Department of Homeland Security is just beginning or is in the midst of many crucial 
acquisitions that are vital to the success of DHS. That is why Chief Procurement Officer 
Elaine Duke and 1 are working to strengthen acquisition and procurement by 
institutionalizing solid processes. To this end we are; 
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• Refining the acquisition and investment review process by drafting a new 
directive controlling that process under the aegis of the Chief Procurement Office. 

• Reviewing the major programs and investments to ensure that the requirements 
are clear, cost estimates are valid, the technology risk is properly assessed, 
schedules are realistic, the contract vehicles are proper, and the efforts are well 
managed. 

• Building the capability to manage complex efforts by ensuring that program 
offices are properly structured and staffed with the right people, and the right 
skills, to ensure efficient and effective program management and oversight; and 
aggressively hiring where we have known shortages. 

• Examining best practice metrics in use in by other departments with the intent to 
start implementation this year. 

Requirements and Investment Review Processes 

To date, the Department’s focus has been on procurement. Procurement, however, is 
only one element of acquisition management. Acquisition also includes understanding 
operational and life-cycle requirements, such as formulating concepts of operations, 
developing sound business strategies, exercising prudent financial management, assessing 
trade-offs, and managing program risks. Best practice acquisition management is 
executed by teams of professionals who understand and are able to manage the entire life- 
cycle of a major program effort. DHS has a shortage of people that are experienced in 
program management, including its related functional areas (e.g. acquisition logistics, 
cost analysis). I will focus on this area as one of my major priorities by identifying 
needed skills and processes and considering expedited delivery of training in key 
disciplines for those individuals involved in the management of the Department’s major 
programs. 

We have established a department-wide real property asset management plan with 
performance metrics to govern investment decisions regarding our buildings, structures 
and land. We are expanding this approach to all tangible assets through the investment 
review process with an Asset Management and Services Board with representation by the 
component chief administrative officers. 

Contracts 


DHS’ multi-billion dollar procurement budget provides for the development, fielding and 
support of significant homeland security capabilities. For example, US Coast Guard 
contracts are providing aircraft and ships iirom the Integrated Deepwater System (IDS) 
and search and rescue capability from the Rescue 21 program. Transportation Security 
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Administration (TSA) contracts are providing additional capabilities via the Electronic 
Baggage Screening Program (EBSP) and Transportation Worker Identification 
Credentialing (TWIG) program. Consistent with the SBI Strategy, U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection (CBP) is developing and fielding the capabilities at and between our 
nation’s ports of entry to gain effective control of our borders. 

Our model for using contractors has been to address immediate staffing shortfalls. 
Because the Department has launched a number of new large scale initiatives, our 
acquisition workforce requires skill sets and experience that are very different from an 
ordinary acquisition program. For instance, the Department’s major acquisitions such as 
the USCG’s Deepwater program, require large, mature and experienced acquisition 
support services such as those that exist in the Department of Defense for major weapons 
systems and ship-building. To reduce our reliance on contractors, for fiscal year 2008 we 
are focusing on developing a mature acquisition workforce through targeted recruiting 
and advanced training programs. Our goal is to build our own pipeline of people from 
within the Department and we’ve begun to do this. 

As part of the President’s FY 2008 budget, we plan to initiate our Acquisition Intern 
Program. We will start with 66 new entry level positions and grow to 300 positions by 
FY 2010. This program is modeled after highly successful DOD programs. 

Also, it is worth noting that DHS has exceeded the Administration’s goal for small 
business prime contracts (23%) as well as our own goal of 30 percent. In fiscal year 
2006, 31.6% of the total procurement dollars went to small business prime contractors. 

To be more specific, 10.7% of the total FY06 procurement dollars went to small minority 
owned businesses. 

Human Capital 


Our approach to dealing with the Federal Human Capital Survey results is reflective of 
our approach to virtually every Departmental Human Capital objective. Each initiative 
described involves a tremendous amount of work within the components working 
together toward a common goal. Although the general results of the survey were 
disappointing we are encouraged by the fact that DHS employees have passion for our 
mission. 89% of employees report that they believe the work they do is important, and 
80% like the work that they do. This is a strong foundation to build upon for 
improvement and an acknowledgement of a shared DHS mission which is truly the sum 
of its Components. 
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After evaluating the survey results the Department launched an extensive action planning 
initiative to address areas of weakness. Components are required to file a quarterly report 
detailing progress made on items in the action plans. For the first quarterly report, six of 
nine major components had completed, or made substantial progress on, over 90% of 
their action items and the other three components had completed at least 50% of their 
action items. This fall, we will conduct a survey of our entire workforce to further assess 
employee morale. 

We are in the process of implementing a series of initiatives to improve employee 
engagement in DBS components. These initiatives involve all components and are 
designed to improve the recruitment and retention of employees. These include: 

■ Implementing a new DBS-wide suggestion/innovation system based on the 
successful pilot of TSA’s IdeaFactory system - a web based system which 
provides employees an opportunity to post, endorse and comment on suggestions; 
thereby providing a pool of suggestions for implementation. 

■ Implementing more workplace flexibilities, including telework and alternative 
work schedules for eligible employees. 

■ Improving the health and fitness of DBS employees through the BealthierFeds 
initiative - DBS won an award from the President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports in 2006, by enrolling over 10,000 employees from across DBS 
(USCG, CBP, etc.) 

■ Improving the morale of employees while improving the image of DBS through a 
Volunteer Community Service program. 

■ Continuing to honor exceptional employees from across DBS at the annual 
Secretary’s Awards Ceremony. 

Additionally, as part of our Departmental action plan, the Secretary and the leadership 
team in each operating component and headquarters has increased communications with 
employees in the field through town hall meetings, site visits and published/online 
newsletters. We plan to hold a number of town hall meetings directly with DBS 
employees in major cities during the coming year. 

Another initiative that moves the Department toward its goal of integration is the 
establishment of an enterprise-wide approach to training, education, and professional 
development through the DBS University System. The DBS University System is 
comprised of four pillars; the Leadership Institute, the Preparedness Center, the 
Bomeland Security Academy, and the Center for Academic and Interagency Programs 
and is enabled by a learning and development homepage on DBS Online and a learning 
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management system (DHScovery). The programs and courses within each pillar support 
program-specific skill development, while fostering a core set of competencies for 
homeland security professionals, managers and leaders. The DHS University System 
builds partnerships across the Department and seeks to integrate training and education 
functions that are common to two or more Components. By centrally managing training, 
education, and professional development opportunities, the Department can reduce 
duplication of effort, benefit from economies of scale, and ultimately achieve 
interoperability and greater unity. 

We are also promoting One DHS through implementing integrated automated human 
resource systems. The mission of the Human Capital Business Systems branch is focused 
on streamlining both the technology and the business processes as opposed to just buying 
more systems. The Human Resources Information Technology (HRIT) program is large 
and complex encompassing more than 200 personnel/payroll systems across DHS that are 
being reduced based on the following pragmatic strategies towards operating more 
effectively and efficiently: 

• Business Focus and Collaboration 

• Leveraged Approach 

• Centralized Approach 

• Modular Repeatable Processes and Staff Augmentation 

• Technology/Enterprise Architecture Collaboration 

We are implementing modem DHS-wide information systems such as the eOPF, 
ePerformance, eLearning (DHScovery), eRecruitment and other human resources 
management systems that will drive the standardization of data, processes and interfaces 
across the Department. Our current progress to-date towards consolidation and 
modernization efforts include the following: 

• e-Payroll - Completed this eGov initiative centered on consolidating redundant 
payroll systems in August 2005. DHS is now on one payroll system supported by 
the National Finance Center (NFC). 

• e-OPF - An eGov initiative centered on converting mountains of paper personnel 
files into “Electronic Official Personnel Files”; easily accessible by all employees, 
online via the web. This project is 95% complete. 

• Recruitment - (a.k.a., “e-Recruitment” for “enterprise Recraitment system 
solutions”). Recently selected General Dynamics Information Technology to 
implement a web-based suite of modem enterprise recmitment solutions to better 
handle DHS’ growing hiring requirements for a diverse workforce, e.g., border 
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protection, emergency response. Supplements the 0PM Recruitment One Stop 
program’s functionality. 

• Core HR - The National Finance Center is the chosen shared service provider for 
DHS, and its modem core HR personnel system, “EmpowHR”, is a PeopleSoft, 
web-based application designed to handle both existing and new federal HR 
requirements. Integrated with payroll, it is the foundation for all persoimel 
transactions that make up the emplo 5 mient life cycle of DHS employees. 
EmpowHR has been implemented across 50% of DHS’ civilian workforce. 

• Time and Attendance - Kronos’ product, WebTA, is a modem web-based 
system that manages and tracks time, attendance and labor distribution. 

Integrated with payroll and has been implemented across 80% of DHS’ civilian 
workforce. 

• DHScovery - (also called “e-Leaming”) is the enterprise Learning Management 
System chosen to support the eTraining eGov initiative for the Department. The 
application has been rolled out to all of Headquarters and additional 
implementations are expected throughout FY08 and FY09. 

• Performance Management (PM) (also called “e-Performance”, for “enterprise 
Performance Management) - New web-based enterprise PM system directly 
supporting the new Performance Management program; it is flexible, transparent - 
allowing employees/managers to view/update performance plans; create and 
manage strategic goals. The application is implemented to all managers and 
supervisors covered under the Performance Management program along with 
Headquarter employees. 


We are aggressively moving toward building a world-class organization by continuing to 
hire and retain a talented and diverse workforce. In the meantime, our Chief Human 
Capital Officer, Marta Brito Perez and I are broadening our efforts to encompass a wider 
range of human resource effectiveness with an initial focus on performance management. 
A performance-based management system rewards employees based on merit, that is, 
their performance and contribution toward the achievement of the Department’s mission. 
Moreover, a performance-based management system requires work on everyone’s part, 
requiring members at all levels of the Department to collaborate and define requirements, 
establish targets towards desired results, and agree on management methods for 
measuring and evaluating success. Based on the results of the 0PM survey this is an area 
requiring intense focus. 
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Building a performance based, results oriented culture at DHS is very important. It will 
foster an environment of open communication and feedback between the supervisor and 
employee. 

To date, we have implemented the new performance management program to over 
15,000 employees, trained over 14,500 supervisors to ensure they develop the skills 
needed to administer the new program, and implemented a new automated system to 
facilitate the new performance management process. We will continue to expand 
coverage of the new performance management program as it will allow us to work 
seamlessly across components with the goal of aligning the work we do with the overall 
strategy, vision and values of the Department. 


Other efforts underway are captured in a recently developed two year Human Capital 
Operational Plan. Key goals in the human capital area include; 

• Developing career paths to broaden career opportunities for employees. 

• Providing learning and development programs for DHS employees at all levels. 

• Promoting a leadership environment that encourages and supports cross- 
developmental opportunities. 

In addition, we will be improving our hiring processes by educating our hiring managers 
and human resource officials on the flexibilities that are currently available. We have 
established a Department-wide branding initiative and are implementing proactive 
recruitment strategies to fill 979 mission support vacancies that cross component lines in 
areas such as information technology, acquisition, and human resources. We have 
initiated a more centralized approach to hiring of these mission support positions which 
leverages resources and maximizes hiring efficiencies across components. 

We are well on our way to achieving our hiring targets in our frontline mission critical 
occupations (MCO) as well. In ICE, as of mid-August, we have filled 93% of the 1,226 
MCO positions authorized for this fiscal year and in CBP we are looking to have 17,819 
Border Patrol Agents on board by the end of FY08 and 1 8,3 19 by the end of CY 2008. 

Our recruitment strategies will be designed to ensure that DHS reflects our Nation’s 
diversity. The percent of Hispanic females and males in the DHS workforce is 4.82 and 
13.29 respectively. Hispanic males are employed at twice their rate in the National 
Civilian Labor Force (NCLF). The percent of African-American females is 8.06, and for 
males is 7.08, which also exceeds the respective NCLF percentages. However, we must 
do better in ensuring our leadership ranks reflect the Nation’s diversity. The Secretary, 
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Deputy Secretary, and I are committed to ensuring that the talent pool for Senior 
Executive Service positions, in particular, reflects the diversity of our Nation. We have 
drafted a corporate Diversity Strategy with an accompanying Master Action Plan to 
ensure Department wide emphasis and senior level commitment. We have also 
implemented a new Veterans Outreach web site for Veterans seeking jobs with DHS and 
have established the first Veterans Outreach Advisory Council. 

Financial Management 

The Department has many substantial challenges to overcome in its effort to improve its 
financial management processes and address GAO’s expectations. Chief Financial 
Officer David Norquist and I are working to make measurable, demonstrable progress in 
the development and implementation of the following: 

• Appropriate systems and processes that ensure clean audit opinions; 

■ Sound internal controls for financial reporting; 

• Timely, accurate, and useful financial data collection for analysis; and 

• Efficient financial management services. 

Success in these areas rests upon a framework of policies, processes, systems and 
accountability. We have efforts underway in each of these areas that are directed by the 
“Internal Controls over Financial Reporting (ICOFR) Playbook” - a corrective action 
plan that includes Federal Government best practices for financial management. The 
Playbook was approved by Secretary Chertoff and issued throughout the Department. 
Through this playbook, we are aggressively working towards ensuring that our internal 
audit and control systems are in place to help us achieve the mission and execute the 
Department’s strategy. 

Of particular importance are internal controls. Sound internal controls are essential to 
effectively meet the Department’s mission. DHS must have a process in place that can 
continuously test whether our internal controls are well-designed and operating 
effectively. This means that management must not rely entirely on what outside auditors 
determine is wrong and be capable of independently addressing and preventing potential 
irregularities. This has been a major concern of the GAO and I believe we are addressing 
it smartly. In executing this effort, we work very closely with the Office of the Inspector 
General. Because of the importance of this effort, the CFO and I brief the Secretary 
monthly on the status. 


We have also developed a strategy to migrate and reduce the number of our financial 
management systems across the department. This includes our approach for systems 
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migration and configuration control, the order and schedule for migration, baseline(s) 
maintenance and to incrementally start providing greater visibility into financial activity 
through timely accurate and useful financial related data. 

Additionally, we are working to ensure that the Department’s grant programs have the 
necessary internal controls in place, are adhered to, and that funds to State and Local first 
responders are monitored to achieve success with measurable outcomes. 

Information Technology 

In my early assessment of the Office of Management, I recognized that our Chief 
Information Officer, Scott Charbo, did not have the requisite authority over each of the 
DHS IT components and that the documented concerns of the GAO with respect to 
authority of the business chiefs was valid in this case. The Secretary agreed with my 
assessment and shortly thereafter issued a Management Directive to provide the CIO with 
such authority. This action now gives the CIO direct control and accountability over the 
budget and addresses the GAO high risk issue. 

We continue to address the other GAO issues mentioned in the area of information 
technology management. Utilizing information technology, the Department has 
established and institutionalized Department-wide business processes and systems to 
manage information. For example, the CIO heads the CIO Council, whose membership 
includes the CIOs from all of the DHS components. The council works to standardize 
business practices where it makes sense in order to improve information sharing. These 
efforts improve Department operations and reduce costs by eliminating duplicative IT 
systems. 

In addition, DHS has awarded the EAGLE and FirstSource contracting agreements, the 
largest contracting vehicles in the Federal Government for the procurement of IT and 
program management services. This should result in more streamlined and cost-effective 
procurements across the Department. 

Particular initiatives that have contributed toward improved information management at 
reduced costs include the following initiatives: 

■ The Department’s Enterprise Architecture Board (EAB) reviews investments at 
various stages in the IRP and CPIC cycles. 

■ The EAB published the Homeland Security Enterprise Architecture Version 2007 
to ensure best business practices and consistency. 
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» 0MB gave an overall rating of “yellow” on the Homeland Security Enterprise 
Architecture 2007. However, we received a green for Completion and for Use. 

We are working to improve our reporting of savings. 

■ The enterprise architecture is the basis of all investment reviews. 

■ Consolidation of major networks and systems continues the reduction of seven 
wide-area networks and creation of one common e-mail platform. 

• The first 24,000 square feet of the Stennis data center has been opened in order to 
consolidate multiple disparate data centers into a more secure and cost effective 
environment. An additional 40,000 square feet became available in July. 

• The contract for a second data center was awarded in September. 

Presently, the Chief Information Officer is working closely with the Chief Financial 
Officer (CFO) and the Office of the Inspector General in order to implement an Internal 
Controls Assessment Project that will bring information security policy and actions to 
Federal Information Security Management Act (FISMA) standards. We are executing a 
plan to fix identified FISMA deficiencies and as of Q2 have obtained the following 
deliverables: 

• Increased Department IT system certification & accreditation (C&A) from 22% in 
2005 to 85% in 2007; 

• Increased DHS system security controls testing from 54% to 82%; 

• Annual DHS-wide IT security awareness stands at 88% with training for certain 
specialized job functions at 97%; 

• Integrated a baseline list of systems into DHS’ budget and procurement process; 
and 

• Key policies and procedures have been reviewed and revised to assure protection 
of personal identifiable information. 

Key Processes 

The urgency and complexity of DHS’ mission will continue to demand rapid refinement 
of our major processes. One of the biggest challenges we have is to continue to build our 
capability in the operational components and at the Department-wide level, while the 
ongoing day to day business moves at a fast pace. That dictates a measured approach in 
implementation. Since I assumed the Under Secretary position we have instituted a new 
process for making Science and Technology investments by ensuring the technology 
being pursued fills a defined operational need or mission gap; instituted a new process for 
FY 09-13 planning involving the entire department with the objective of identifying the 
major issues and those that cut across the entire department in order to have adequate 
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time to properly support the development of the FY 09 budget; and established the 
framework for a more responsive Investment review process. 

Consolidated Headquarters 

We all agree that saving the taxpayer’s money is important. Consolidating the 
Department of Homeland Security at the St. Elizabeths West Campus will result in a Net 
Present Value (NPV) taxpayer savings of approximately $743 million in real estate costs 
alone over a thirty year period by consolidating private and public sector lease 
agreements. 

Additionally, the Department also needs to reduce the total number of locations that 
house DHS components in the National Capital Region (NCR) to as few as possible in 
order to lower overall administrative and overhead costs. The consolidation of mission 
support functions that can not be accommodated at St. Elizabeths also has the potential to 
achieve comparable cost avoidances through co-location of similar functions, elimination 
of redundancies, and economize shared services. This effort will right size the real estate 
portfolio resulting in DHS having 70 percent of its offices in less costly yet more secure 
Government-owned space. 

Moreover, DHS’s mission demands an integrated approach to protect our Homeland. 

Yet, the Department’s legacy facilities are dispersed in more than 50 locations and 7.1 
million Gross Square Feet (GSQF) of office space throughout the NCR. This dispersal 
adversely impacts critical communication, coordination, and cooperation across the 
Department. Consolidating executive leadership in a secure setting with sufficient office 
space for policy, management, operational coordination, and command and control 
capabilities at the St. Elizabeths West Campus is vital to the long-term mission success of 
the Department. 

Consolidating our facilities will increase efficiency, enhance communication, and foster a 
“one-DHS” culture that will optimize Department-wide prevention and response 
capability. I have visited many of the DHS locations in the Washington DC area and am 
disheartened by the working environment provided for many of our people. Some of 
these facilities are not well-suited for mission requirements, and as the Department grows 
this will just exacerbate the situation. This seriously impacts our ability to recruit and 
retain people, when they have more appealing options in the Federal Government and 
clearly has a negative impact on morale for which we are often criticized. 


Secretary Chertoff has expressed that one of his key goals for DHS is to strengthen DHS 
core management, policy and operational integration. The other four are: 
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■ Protect our Nation from dangerous people 

• Protect the Nation from dangerous cargo and things coming into the 
country 

• Protect and harden our critical infrastructure 

» Strengthen our emergency preparedness and response 

As the Department enters into its next stage of development to transform into an 
effective, integrated organization, it is important to keep in mind that this process is a 
marathon, not a sprint. We will continue to improve by institutionalizing management 
processes and procedures over the next few years. While we certainly realize the 
importance of timeliness, we want to be proactive and forward-looking. To do so, we 
need to get correct systems in place. This takes time, but it is more beneficial, 
productive, and efficient in the long run. We are building for the future. 
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Question: The U.S. government is the largest purchaser of goods and services in the 
world, and I recognize that there are procurement challenges across Federal agencies. In 
fact, I have introduced a bill, which is co-sponsored by several of my fellow committee 
members and which the committee reported last month, to address some significant 
weaknesses in Federal procurement. A specific area where GAO believes DHS must do 
more is in providing guidance on interagency contracting. As I am sure you are aware, 
interagency contracting government-wide is on GAO’s high-risk list. According to 
GAO, DHS does not have guidance on managing risks of interagency contracting. What 
are you and the Chief Procurement Officer doing to address this weakness? 

Answer: 

The use of interagency acquisitions and the risks associated with their use is a 
government-wide as well as a Department issue. Since its inception, DHS has relied on 
the use of other agencies’ contracts and contracting services to satisfy mission critical 
requirements. If managed properly, interagency acquisitions are useful tools that have 
the potential to provide significant benefits to the Department. There are, however, risks 
associated with their use, many of which have been highlighted in a growing body of 
GAO, IG and other reviews - including the recently issued Services Acquisition Reform 
Act Acquisition Advisory Panel report. The Department supports much of the proposed 
S. 680 language aimed at preventing abuse of interagency acquisitions; it is critically 
important for requirements, budget and contracting personnel alike to understand 
interagency acquisitions areas of risk and take steps to mitigate them throughout the 
entire acquisition process from the decision to procure goods through an interagency 
acquisition throughout the lifecycle. Consistent with proposed requirements of S.680, 
DHS’s Office of Chief Procurement Officer (OCPO) is currently actively engaged with 
the Office of Federal Procurement Policy in developing robust government -wide 
interagency acquisition guidance. The final OFPP guidance will be adopted by DHS and 
supplemented by related internal policies and guidance as needed to adequately address 
the risks of interagency acquisitions. 
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Question: DHS is currently re-writing the National Response Plan to incorporate the 
various lessons learned from Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. DHS had initially planned to 
release the revised NRP by June of this year, but it has since announced that the various 
players — DHS, State and local governments, emergency response providers, and non- 
profits — have not yet reached consensus on many of the proposed revisions. Due to this 
delay, GAO found that DHS has “generally not achieved” the goal of establishing, 
coordinating, and implementing a single, all-hazards national response plan. Do you 
agree with this finding? 

Answer: 

No. The deadline of June 2006 was a self-imposed (DHS) target for completing the 
revision of the National Response Plan. The Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 
has worked closely with stakeholders over the past months to revise the National 
Response Plan (NRP). The process has been very productive, and we appreciate the hard 
work and dedication by those involved in this process. 

Since the NRP is such an important document, any changes to its key concepts must be 
understandable and acceptable to all stakeholders. 

As this NRP revision process unfolded, it became apparent that some important issues 
were more complex than we originally thought and require national-level policy 
decisions. We also came to the realization that creating a more user-friendly document 
that clearly addressed the roles and responsibilities of stakeholders and incident 
management structures would require substantial format changes to the NRP. Although 
the underlying operational principles of the NRP remain intact, additional time is needed 
to complete a comprehensive draft, worthy of an engaged review process. 

While we are committed to producing a revised NRP in a timely manner, we also want 
the plan to be thorough and accurate. Therefore, the release of the first draft of the NRP 
was delayed so that these issues can be resolved. DHS wanted to ensure that the new 
timeline includes adequate time to allow stakeholders to review and comment on the 
document. 

In the meantime, it must be understood that the structures and mechanisms of the original 
NRP, with modifications from the May 2006 Notice of Change, are still intact and in 
place to be used for any hazard or threat occurring prior to the approval and release of the 
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revised NRP. Therefore a single, all-hazards national response plan has been coordinated 
and implemented. 

The revised draft document, renamed the National Response Framework (NRF), is now 
out for public comment. Comments on the core document are due by October 11, 2007. 
Comments on the supplemental NRF documents are due by November 10, 2007. The 
NRF and related documents will be revised and issued as soon as possible after the 
changes needed to address the comments are incorporated. 
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Question: In 2005, the Department issued an interim, national, all-hazards preparedness 
goal that establishes priorities and benchmarks for training, exercises, and funding. 
Despite repeated requests from this Committee and the appropriators, DHS has not yet 
issued a final version of this goal. When can we expect DHS to issue the final version of 
the National Preparedness Goal? 

Answer: 

On September 13, 2007, the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) announced 
publication of the National Preparedness Guidelines, which replaced the Interim National 
Preparedness Goal issues in March 2005. The publication of this final document is a 
major milestone for DHS in creating a fully coordinated framework for preparing the 
Nation against all hazards. 

Since 2005, DHS has worked with over 1,500 stakeholders, 120 national associations, 
and numerous Federal working groups to create this final document. Revisions were 
made to both the Guidelines and the Target Capabilities List (TCL), drawing on lessons 
learned from the Katrina Lessons Learned Report as well as a 2006 review of States’ and 
major cities’ emergency operations and evacuation plans. Understanding, learning from, 
and incorporating recommendations from these critical documents was a major 
contributor in postponing the final publication of the Guidelines. 

Additionally, the Guidelines now highlight eight National Preparedness Priorities which 
serve to guide Federal, State, local, tribal and nongovernmental investments in building 
national readiness. The President has emphasized emergency planning as a “National 
Security Priority,” and this directive is reflected in both the Guidelines and the TCL. 
Moreover, the Guidelines include a new subsection emphasizing the all-hazards nature of 
planning, while the TCL includes updated capabilities to better reflect the requirements 
needed to prepare for major all-hazards events. 

The Guidelines provide a vision and the capabilities and priorities that define what it 
means for the Nation to be prepared. Because the Guidelines act as an umbrella for a 
range of readiness initiatives, the document naturally complements the recently revised 
National Strategy for Homeland Security, which was signed and released by the President 
on October 9, 2007. The National Strategy utilizes the Guidelines to form the foundation 
of its homeland security management system. Both documents reflect the knowledge we, 
as a Nation, have gained in the past few years in confronting terrorist threats as well as 
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preparing for and responding to natural disasters. As we continue to learn and adapt to the 
ever-changing security environment we live in, so too will the Guidelines be able to adapt 
and continue to evolve as it is defined by experience. 
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Question; Unfortunately, there has been a long history of some unscrupulous employers 
and individuals attempting to abuse the immigration visa system. I understand that U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) has been taking steps to identify fraud in 
the visa programs. 

For example, last July USCIS completed an assessment of religious-worker benefit fraud 
that showed fraud in one-third of the cases surveyed. From these surveys, USCIS was 
able to develop indicators of fraud for religious-worker visas to compare against 
incoming applications. 

However, despite initial steps taken to implement a fraud assessment program, GAO 
found that DHS has not developed a comprehensive strategy for conducting benefit fraud 
assessments. I am particularly concerned that DHS has not completed a benefit fraud 
assessment for the H-IB visa category, where an investigation by the Portland Press 
Herald showed there to be significant fraud. 

Mr. Schneider, how would you respond to concerns highlighted by GAO about DHS’s 
fraud assessment efforts? 


Answer: Over approximately three years, while transitioning to the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS), and with limited resources, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration 
Services (USCIS) stood-up the Fraud Detection and National Security unit (FDNS), with 
a Headquarters element and subordinate components in each Region, Field Office, and 
Service Center. 

Notwithstanding the numerous competing priorities and funding limitations that affected 
the establishment of FDNS within the new Department, FDNS developed and 
implemented a unique immigration benefit fraud program, a nationwide infrastructure, 
national policies and procedures, and a web-based fraud tracking system. It also 
developed first-ever immigration fraud detection and intelligence courses, and hired, 
cleared, and trained more than 300 FDNS personnel. While undertaking these efforts, 
FDNS also inherited the responsibility of administering USCIS’ background check 
program, which includes the development of national policies and procedures, and the 
vetting of approximately 12,000 national security referrals per year. 
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USCIS acknowledges that enhancements are still needed to strengthen the FDNS 
Operation, and is proud of the fact that more immigration benefit fraud and other national 
security threats are being detected and pursued than at any other time in U.S, history. 

Benefit fraud assessments (BFAs) are USCIS’ most valuable and immediate mechanism 
for determining types and causes of application and petition fraud. As pointed out by the 
GAO in its 2002 report, legacy INS did not even know the types, causes, or volume of 
immigration benefit fraud. Our Benefit Fraud Assessment Strategy measures the 
integrity of specific nonimmigrant and immigrant applications/petitions by conducting 
administrative inquiries on randomly selected cases. FDNS has initiated eight such 
assessments. 

The benefit fraud assessment initiative established, for the first time, an institutional 
capacity to identify the amount, types and causes of fraud, and propose systemic remedial 
solutions or abatement strategies. This allows for progress that is both measurable and 
significant. Given the short time in which this effort has been underway, it was not 
possible to develop and implement an inter-agency anti-fraud operation and have a 
sufficient amount of completed investigative case data to form conclusions and propose 
solutions. Now that FDNS has begun implementation of this inter-agency effort, 
effecting modifications as needed in the process, it is better prepared to proceed with 
assessment strategies that incorporate lessons learned. 

USCIS believes that the BFA program currently in place provides the comprehensive risk 
analysis needed to identify vulnerabilities and measures to mitigate such vulnerabilities. 
FDNS incorporated a threat and consequence assessment when developing its strategy for 
conducting fraud assessments. The specific form types included were chosen because the 
application/petition either provided evidence of permanent resident status, was the basis 
for applying to obtain permanent resident status, or provided long-term employment 
based non-immigrant visas. In addition, these benefit types were selected because the 
9/1 1 Commission Report identified marriage fraud as a major target of terrorists aimed at 
embedding themselves in the United States, and because GAO, in separate reports, 
documented the existence of significant fraud among religious workers and intra- 
company transferees. 

FDNS intends to conduct assessments on an ongoing basis and will expand them to 
include other benefit types considered to be “high risk.” FDNS will also include 
additional categories based on evidence from the field and other sources that suggest 
these benefit types are being exploited. Further follow-up assessments will be conducted 
on select form types every two years to ascertain whether policy and procedural changes, 
or in some cases regulatory or statutory changes implemented, have addressed the fraud 
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and non-compliance issues encountered. These foliow-up assessments will also seek to 
identify whether fraud rates have decreased or whether new fraud trends have emerged 
that need to be addressed. Furthermore, FDNS has begun applying even more rigorous 
statistical analysis to the BFAs to ensure a higher degree of certainty and confidence that 
all reports released by USCIS are based on statistically valid methods. This additional 
review includes providing the proposed BFA model and all key statistical findings to the 
DHS Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS) for review and validation. Once validated by 
DHS OIS, all assessment results will be evaluated by senior USCIS officials to determine 
what procedural improvements, operational adjustments or regulatory or legislative 
changes may be needed. 

To date, FDNS has completed three BFAs, and five more are currently being conducted 
or are in the process of being finalized. The Religious Worker (Form 1-360) BFA, the 
Replacement Green Card (Form 1-90) BFA and the Employment-Based (Form 1-140) 
BFA (skilled and unskilled worker classifications) have been completed. Pending BFAs 
include; 

• Employment Based (H- 1 B) Petitions (1-129) 

o Status: Field work completed; report being finalized and will be issued 
shortly. 

• Marriage Based Petitions (1-130) 

o Status: Field work completed; report being finalized. 

• Requests for Asylum (1-589) 

o Status: Field work completed; report being finalized. 

• Y emeni Family Based Petitions (I- 1 30) 

o Status: Field work completed; report being finalized. 

• Employment Based (LIA) Petitions (1-129) 

o Status: Field work close to completion. 
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Question: In February of this year, GAO issued a report which stated that DBS’s SBInet 
expenditure plan lacked specificity on such things as planned activities and milestones, 
anticipated costs and staffing levels, and expected mission outcomes. Specifically, GAO 
contended that DBS’s approach to SBInet would increase the risk of possible cost and 
schedule overruns and performance problems because the program’s schedule entails a 
high level of concurrency, with multiple related and dependent projects being undertaken 
simultaneously. The report concluded that DBS’s expenditure plan may not allow 
Congress a good basis for measuring the program’s success. 

Bow will DBS effectively manage such an ambitious program and achieve success by 
using an approach that seeks to place billions of dollars of infrastructure and advanced 
technologies in multiple locations simultaneously along remote stretches of border area? 


Answer: 

CBP believes that the recommendations from the GAO February 2007 report provided 
useful and collaborative improvements in SBInet program management and contract 
execution. The recommendations have and will continue to be addressed as part of the 
SBI Program Executive Office’s efforts to balance quality, cost, schedule, and 
accountability for program commitments. Because the scope of the program is so large, 
SBInet has established an integrated baseline and adopted an evolutionary approach to 
plan, design, integrate and deploy the SBInet solution at our Nation’s borders. This 
evolutionary approach enables CBP to manage expectations and uncertainty as well as to 

• Match appropriate resources with approved requirements 

• Verify the performance of designs to be deployed 

• Control construction and deployment processes and schedules 

For example, SBInet technologies (cameras, radar, sensors, communications, etc.) will be 
developed on two tracks: 

• System-Level Toolbox 

• Project Laydown designs and deployments 

This two-track approach provides for the consideration of System-Level Toolbox 
technologies that are applicable to multiple geographic areas along the borders as well as 
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for the consideration of unique challenges within each geographic area. In selecting 
System-Level Toolbox technologies, SBInet and the prime contractor take a long-term 
view of the their performance, production lead times, life cycle cost and supportability 
and other factors that make up a sound investment decision. They will be thoroughly 
tested at the component, subassembly, and system level before being accepted into the 
Toolbox. 

The Project Laydovm design and deployment process applies these proven technologies 
to the tlweats and challenges of specific border locations. Since Project Laydowns are 
based on previously integrated and tested technologies, cost and schedule risk related to 
immature technology is reduced. SBlnet will delay the deployment of technology until it 
can be proven. 

Tactical infrastructure (fences, patrol roads, barriers and lights) is the other major piece 
of the SBIne/ solution. SBlnet will use a common design approach to model the trade- 
offs between technology and tactical infrastructure in terms of their effectiveness and 
supportability in protecting the border. However, once the appropriate type and quantity 
of tactical Infrastructure is determined, SBlnet has separate acquisition vehicles it can use 
to acquire and deploy tactical infrastructure. Splitting the acquisition of tactical 
infrastructure and technology removes the dependencies between them that would occur 
in a single acquisition, removes potential staffing constraints and allows for overall 
schedule reduction. 
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Question: Although Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) projects that, for 
Fiscal Year 2007, it will process more than 120,000 removable aliens located in prisons 
and jails nationwide, GAO found that DHS has faced difficulties in its efforts to ensure 
the removal of criminal aliens from the U.S. 

Specifically, GAO highlighted that ICE has not fully implemented the Criminal Alien 
Program (CAP) in all of the more than 5,000 Federal, State, and local facilities across the 
country. Mr. Schneider, would you please explain why ICE has reached agreements with 
only 9 local law enforcement agencies to remove aliens convicted of crimes at the State 
or local level? 

Answer: 

In FY 2007 the ICE Criminal Alien Program processed over 1 50,000 criminal aliens for 
removal. 

As of August 31, 2007 the ICE Detention Removal Operations Office has removed 
75,569 criminal aliens from the United States. 

ICE has identified over 4292 jails and prisons in the United States. The Deport Center is 
able to screen and interview aliens in all Bureau of Prison (BOP) facilities. 

The Criminal Alien Protection (CAP) unit sent out notification letters informing each 
Federal, State, and county facility of the CAP transition to the Office of Detention and 
Removal Operations from the Office of Investigations was prepared and disseminated to 
all jail facilities within the United States. Notification letters also advised LEA’s of the 
communication process with DRO regarding foreign-bom inmates. 

The 287(g) program currently has 29 Memorandums of Agreement (MOA) signed. 
Fifteen of the 29 MOAs are for the Jail Enforcement program and 4 of the 29 are for the 
joint Jail Enforcement / Task Force program. The remaining 10 MOAs are strictly for the 
Task Force program. The following is a breakdown of the MOAs signed by fiscal year: 


FY07 MOA Signed 22 

FY06 MOA Signed 4 

FY05 MOA Signed 1 

FY04 MOA Signed 0 
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FY03 MOA Signed 1 

FY02 MOA Signed 1 

Total MOA Signed 29 


A correlation between criminal aliens processed by CAP in FY 2007 and criminal aliens 
removed in FY 2007 can not be drawn, since many of the criminal aliens processed by 
CAP in FY 2007 are not scheduled for release in this FY. 
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Question; The Science and Technology Directorate is tasked with coordinating the 
Federal government’s civilian efforts to identify and develop countermeasures to 
chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and other emerging terrorist threats. GAO 
found that DHS has made limited progress in developing a plan for research, 
development, testing, and evaluation activities and in assessing emerging threats and 
vulnerabilities. Do you believe that this rating accurately reflects the state of affairs in 
the Science and Technology Directorate? 

Answer: 

The Department disagrees with GAO’s ratings in the areas of developing a plan for 
research, development, testing, and evaluation activities and in assessing emerging 
threats and vulnerabilities. The Department does not agree with the methodology and 
rating system employed by GAO for this assessment. The Department is particularly 
concerned that the GAO report is based on two-year-old data that is outdated or 
inaccurate and does not consider progress and changes made since 2005. 

Given these concerns, ratings in these two performance areas do not accurately reflect the 
progress made. The Science and Technology (S&T) Directorate has developed an 
organizational strategic plan as well as a Five-Year Research and Development (R&D) 
Plan. These plans provide a clear description of S&T’s mission, strategy for achieving its 
mission, top-level goals, and the metrics to ensure that S&T meets those goals. S&T’s 
Five-Year R&D Plan establishes key metrics for RDT&E in FY 2007-201 1. These key 
metrics, included in the Department’s performance reports to Congress, provide specific 
milestones and deliverables for each fiscal year and funding profiles for each S&T 
program. 

The milestones and deliverables in the Five-Year R&D Plan are driven by the results of 
S&T’s planning process, which uses Capstone Integrated Product Teams (IPTs) to 
cooperatively elicit and document customer needs. Mission-critical, customer-provided 
capability requirements drive the science and technology solutions. S&T’s Capstone IPT 
planning process identifies programs to address the customer’s capability requirements 
and documents those programs in its Five-Year R&D Plan. The S&T’s Strategic Plan 
explains this Capstone IPT planning process in more detail. 


In the area of assessing emerging threats and vulnerabilities, the Department has also 
made substantial progress. For example, the Department has: 
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• Issued the Bioterrorism Risk Assessment, a comprehensive assessment and 
prioritization of the most dangerous bioterrorism threats, in FY 2006. This risk 
assessment currently is being updated to include agricultural and economic effects 
and will be reissued in FY 2008. DHS is currently conducting a Chemical Threat 
Risk Assessment and an Integrated CBRN Assessment to be delivered in June 2008. 
Chemical and biological threats are reassessed on an ongoing basis (approximately 
every two years) to account for the evolving nature of the threats. 

• Delivered radiological, nuclear, and 12 biological Material Threat Assessments and is 
conducting four chemical Material Threat Assessments (now referred to as Population 
Threat Assessments), that are used to inform the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) and used as an information reference in related BioShield 
procurement. 

• Tasked the Biodefense Knowledge Center (BKC) and Chemical Security Analysis 
Center (CSAC) to conduct assessments of known and emerging chemical and 
biological threats and the vulnerabilities we have against those threats, BKC and 
CSAC continually issue Technical Bulletins on emerging chemical and biological 
threats and homeland security vulnerabilities. 


The Department is monitoring its progress to ensure continued advances in these areas. 
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Question: Based on the recent U. S. Court of Appeals decision regarding DHS’s pay-for- 
performance system (MAX HR), DHS had to go back to the drawing board to develop a 
new pay-for-performance system. What is DHS’s plan and timeframe for developing a 
new pay-for-performance system? 

Answer: 

The court case did not affect the design of our pay for performance system. While we 
have modified the plaimed system slightly from the original design those modifications 
were based on analysis of the data and determination that the changes would improve the 
pay for performance system. 

We plan to implement our pay for performance system in a prototype to a limited number 
of employees in FY 2009. As currently envisioned, based on the Appeals court decision, 
only non-bargaining unit employees will be included in the prototype. 
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Question: 

At the hearing, you stated that “Project 28," the first 28 miles of the so-called “virtual 
fence” is “up and running” and that “it is operating.” When asked how the system ean be 
operational when the Department had not accepted deliverance of the system, you replied 
“It is being used, but the fact is we have deficiencies in the system.” Customs and Border 
Protection has reported to Committee staff, however, that Project 28 continues to be 
delayed and not operating, and it is my understanding that the Project, which was 
supposed to be finalized in June, has not in fact been implemented because of failures in 
integrating the various components of the system - cameras, sensors, radar, etc. 

Please clarify whether or not Project 28 is in fact operational, and if so, to what extent. 

Answer: 

Both statements are correct. The confusion appears to stem from properly defining the 
two terms “operating” and “operational.” While the difference may seem to be splitting 
semantic hairs, both are terms with specific acquisition meaning. The term “operating” 
sigAifies that the system and its components are operating, i.e. the cameras view, the 
radars scan and detect, the software displays the appropriate information and targets, etc. 
In this capacity, the Project 28 system is currently operating. 

The term “operational” signifies the system is capable of being used by the intended 
customer in its full capacity, in this case the Border Patrol Agents in the Tucson Sector. 
Currently, the system is being used for limited operations and Border Patrol Agents are 
receiving live system training daily. However, Project 28 has a number of issues that 
must be corrected before it can be used to its maximum potential by the U.S. Border 
Patrol. Therefore, Project 28 is not operational at this time. 

Regarding the implementation of tools plaimed for Project 28, DHS has made significant 
progress in the Tucson Sector. SBIwt has deployed all 9 re-locatable communication, 
camera and radar towers in the Project 28 area of operations in Sasabe, Arizona. All 50 
of the Project 28 Border Patrol Agent vehicles have been fitted with the Common 
Operating Picture (COP) hardware and 24 out of the 50 vehicles have the entire COP 
system to include computers, modems, and satellite phone connections. Furthermore, on 
several recent occasions (September 21“', 23"*, and 24“') the system tests detected and 
tracked illegal alien groups, and provided the Border Patrol Agents detailed location and 
information that assisted in the apprehension of these groups. 
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The Project 28 system configuration has been baselined and a joint Change Control 
Board has been initiated that includes government participation and representatives from 
CBP’s Office of Border Patrol on changes to the system. Critical patches to the radar, 
cameras, WiMax and the COP have been implemented that have addressed numerous 
operational issues that were identified during the System Verification Test conducted in 
July. Integrating complex, off-the-shelf technology is challenging and has delayed 
DHS’s acceptance of the system. Once all of the issues are addressed by Boeing and the 
system becomes operational, DHS then can proceed with conducting a system acceptance 
test. 


Question: 

When do you anticipate that Project 28 will be fully operational? 

Answer: 

Integration and testing of the system is ongoing, and DHS is working with the Boeing 
Company to resolve technical challenges. 

Boeing submitted a Corrective Action Plan (CAP) on September 1 0, 2007. CBP 
reviewed the CAP, and met with Boeing on September 19, 2007 to provide comments. 
Boeing, at that time, agreed to make the changes to system that would resolve the issues 
identified from initial testing. 

It is anticipated that the System Verification Test will commence in mid-October and the 
initial testing will be completed in November. After completion of testing, it is 
anticipated that the system will be ready for operations sometime at the end of Calendar 
Year 2007. 
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Question: When the Comptroller General was asked at the hearing what he believed 
were the most important things DHS could do to create an integrated and full functioning 
Department, the first items he listed were “to have a strategic plan,” and to have 
appropriate goals, objectives, metrics and measures. The Department issued its first 
strategic plan in 2004, which defined the Department’s core goals and objectives. That 
plan was the basis for the Department’s strategic and budgeting activities through Fiscal 
Year 2007 cycle. Yet late last year. Secretary Chertoff defined a distinct list of five top- 
level “priorities” for the Department. These five priorities are the basis for many of the 
strategic documents coming out of DHS this year, including the FY 2008 Performance 
Budget Overview and the Future Years Homeland Security Program 2008-2012 report. 
The Department, however, has not yet updated its overall strategic plan to reflect these 
new goals and objectives, and we now have a situation where it appears that there are 
competing sets of top-level priorities for the Department. 

What is being done to ensure that the Department has a single, coherent set of priorities 
and objectives? When do you anticipate that DHS will be releasing an updated Strategic 
Plan? 

Answer: 

During the September 6, 2007 Senate Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
Committee hearing on the GAO report on DHS progress, Senator Voinovich and 
Chairman Lieberman asked GAO and DHS to work together to resolve DHS’ efforts to 
get off the high-risk list as well as to determine GAO’s methodology for future progress 
reports. On September 25, a team from the Department including members from the 
office of Management, Policy, Finance, and the Inspector General met with Norman 
Rabkin, Managing Director and his GAO staff to reach a common understanding of the 
Senators’ expectations and the next steps needed. 

Our Draft Strategic Plan will be modified to reflect our recent discussions with GAO 
regarding outcome-based metrics. We anticipate releasing the updated Strategic Plan 
once the updated metrics and clarified expectations on the criteria to accomplish the 
performance expectations are reflected. 


Question: What role are contractors playing, or do you anticipate that they will play, in 
developing and drafting an updated Strategic Plan and/or performance goals and 
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measures for the Department? 

Answer: They may be used on a subject by subject basis. 


o 




